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Letters we receive from thousands of our 100,000 for t 
satisfied users tell us that “Delco-Light makes effe 
chore work easier. _ 
When so many users say that Delco-Light is a a 
good investment, that it saves time and labor and oer 
that it increases the joys of life, you have assurance could 
it will do as much for you. ao 
Delco-Light does away with all dangerous open- a 
flame lamps and lanterns. th 
At the push of a button, clean, safe electric light ee dhe 
floods the house and all farm buildings, speeding “igen Shes a eutguuer ghee fir breed 
up the work and making everyone just a little bit I AE en Se ree an opi 
; place to otl—thick plates—long-tved battery. served 
~ . . . er t 
Electric power pumps water quickly to the kitchen, a Dot it 
bathroom or watering troughs, turns the cream acai tie i iene she 
separator, churn or grindstone or operates an 
electric iron, fan or vacuum cleaner. 
Delco-Light helps answer the labor shortage prob- iia ii a nn 
lem and in addition makes the farm home more incall eedgunen @o. 00 Ripley Ba, Doreapent, Sees 
attractive and comfortable. Moulton & Evans, 410 Second Ave. E., Cedar Rapids, lows é 
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The Effect of Early Breeding of Swine 


HERE is a fairly widespread opin- 
| ion among practical breeders 


By F. B. MUMFORD 


from the time of farrowing until the 
litter is weaned, however, shows a de- 





that the early breeding of imma- 
ture sows is undesirable. Certain evils 
are believed to follow this practice. 
Among the undesirable effects which 
may be expected are: Retarding the 
growth of the young mother; weaken- 
ing the vigor and quality of the off- 
spring; permanent decrease in the size 
of the breed; loss of fecundity; danger 
to the young mother in farrowing. 
Some years ago the writer sent out 
a questionnaire to a large number of 
the breeders of pure-bred live stock 
in the United States and also in 
Great Britain, asking the opinions of 





The Missouri Experiment Station has during the last ten years 
tested out with some thoroughness the theory that breeding from 
immature sows weakens the vitality of the stock. 
related below, tend to confirm strongly the wisdom of the usual 
corn belt practice of breeding market hogs from gilts. 
farmers have for some time recognized the fact that raising one 
litter a year from gilts which were fattened and sold after farrow- 
ing was the most economical way of handling market hogs. The 
main theoretical objection to the practice was that continuous 
breeding of young stock weakened the vitality of the herd. 
fear will be largely removed by the results of the Missouri 
experiments. 


The results, as 


Corn belt 


cided retardation in the growth of the 
young mother. Apparently from the 
very day the litter is farrowed, growth 
in the young mother ceases entirely. 
During the time the young mother is 
suckling her litter no growth takes 
place in sows having the normal num- 
ber of pigs in the litter, and that se- 
crete a normal supply of milk. 

Sows that have very small litters or 
are abnormally deficient in the devel- 
opment of mammary glands may under 
certain circumstances increase in size 
and change in form during the 
lactation period. At the end of 


This 








these practical and successful breed- 
ers regarding the supposed effects of breeding ani- 
mals at too young an age. 

The opinions of these five hundred breeders are 
easily classified into two general groups. The first 
group is concerned with the supposed results of 
early breeding on the mother and the second group 
is concerned with the supposed influence upon the 
qualities of the offspring. 

In considering the effect of early breeding on the 
young mother, the replies to our questions indi- 
cated that 306 breeders believed that the mother 
would be stunted and undersized as a result of very 
early breeding, and 18 breeders stated that the 
mother was not decreased in size, but required 
longer to mature. It was claimed by 15 breeders 
that very young mothers develop into better breed- 
ers. There were 35 breeders who 
stated in so many words that no 
bad results followed. Only five 
of the number to whom the ques- 
tionnaire was sent stated that 
early breeding resulted in death. 

The questions which were asked 
for the purpose of bringing out 
the opinions of breeders as to the 
effect that early breeding might 
have on the offspring of young 
mothers developed that 262 of 
these breeders believe that the [= 
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was so clearly in line with the idea that undesirable 
results follow early breeding, that the writer planned 
an investigation which had for its purpose a careful 
study of the supposed evils, resulting from the mat- 
ing of immature swine. This investigation has now 
been in progress ten years. The records have been 
carefully kept, and it is possible to estimate with 
some degree of assurance not only the general re- 
sults of early breeding, but to determine the par- 
ticular evils which may be expected and the prob- 
able means of preventing these evils. 

What effect has early breeding upon the young 
mother? Does the period of pregnancy prevent or 
retard the normal growth of immature mothers? 
Is it possible that not only does pregnancy not re- 
tard the growth of the mother, but that it is in 


the lactation period, when the pigs 
are weaned, there is apparently no immediate re- 
sumption of growth in the young sow. At this time 
it generally happens that the rate of growth is 
greater than in sows of the same age that have not 
suckled pigs. This rapid growth takes place in 
spite of the fact that in most cases these young 
sows have again become pregnant three days after 
weaning. It has been the practice in this experiment 
to breed all sows for two litters a year, so that 
whatever effect early pregnancy might have on im- 
mature sows would be magnified or intensified by 
repeated gestation periods. One sow has had elev- 
en litters in five years. 

The important question of interest to every prac- 
tical breeder is: What important, practical signifi- 
cance have these facts? Does the retardation of 

growth during the first period of 
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| lactation in a young sow indicate 
a permanent decrease in size or 
a permanent injury to the normal 
breeding powers of the sow? This 
question also can be answered 
with a certain degree of assur- 
ance from the results of this ex- 
periment. All the sows have been 
kept until they have ceased to 
grow. In every case so far as 
| the records have been kept, it is 
“s« apparent that when immature 





offspring would be smaller, un- 
dersized and weak, and 77 breed- 
ers replied that no bad effect 
could be observed. There were 17 breeders who 


weak. It requires longer for the offspring of young 
uicthers to mature, in the opinion of ten breeders, 
and of the total number only three seemed to be 
impressed with the fact that the offspring of young 
mothers were smaller at birth. It is apparent from 
the replies received that the successful breeders of 
pure-bred live stock generally are opposed to the 
breeding of immature females. The results of this 
vestigation could be interpreted to justify such 
an opinion in so far as the effects upon the young 
mother herself are concerned, altho it will be ob- 
served that even in the case of the immature moth- 
er the bad effects are generally temporary and do 
Hot in any way diminish the transmitting powers of 
the mother. 

The opinion of practical breeders on this subject 
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This sow, shown at the age of 18 months with her second 
litter, represents the ninth generation of 
immature swine. 
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itself a stimulus to growth? The results of the in- 
vestigation at this station point clearly to the fact 
that pregnancy or gestation does not prevent nor 
retard growth. A considerable number of young 
sows have been bred at four months of age, and the 
growth curves of these sows, based on careful mea- 
surements, indicate that pregnancy does not appar- 
ently interfere in the slightest degree with the 
growth of the young sow. Some writers have stated 
that pregnancy exhausts the physiological resources 
of the mother. There is no evidence in this inves- 
tigation that such is the case. In no case where 
the young sows were well fed did pregnancy appar- 
ently have any retarding effect upon growth. 

It is important to remember that all the young 
sows in this experiment were generously fed and 
otherwise surrounded by favorable conditions. The 
results, therefore, should be interpreted to apply 
only when animals are similarly treated. It is prob- 
able that under conditions of feeding where the 
mother receives an insufficient supply, that the 
developing litter in the uterus might actually draw 
upon the stored tissues of the pregnant animal. In 
some investigations that have been conducted with 
smaller animals, this results seems to have oc- 
curred. 

While the investigation seems to point clearly to 
the fact that sows fed generously on a ration con- 
taining the essential constituents for body building 
are not retarded in their growth as the result of 
pregnancy, our investigations clearly demonstrate 
that the lactation period is an extremely trying one 
for the mother, and may become such a drain upon 
her system as to cause a decided loss in weight 
even in young growing animals. 

The growth curves of young sows from the time 
they were weaned until their first farrowing period 
showed a uniform rate of growth. The growth curve 


These four months old pigs, farrowed when the sow was eleven months old, represent the sows become pregnant at from 
generation of continuous breeding of immature swine. 


four to eight months of age, and 

are bred twice a year thruout 
their lives, that the sows are permanently retarded 
in growth. Mature sows that have been treated in 
this way are smaller at maturity than similar sows 
that are not bred at so young an age. The differ- 
ence, however, is comparatively small, and the ulti- 
mate size of the immature sows bred at an early 
age, as compared with more mature sows bred at a 
later age, is not of great practical importance, cer- 
tainly of no great importance to the producer of 
fat hogs. 

Another possible result in which the breeder of 
pure-bred swine particularly is interested is whether 
or not the offspring of young sows are in any way 
less valuable as breeding animals than are the off- 
spring of mature sows. There is every evidence, 
from the result of this investigation, to show that 
the first offspring of immature sows are in every 
way as valuable for breed- (Concluded on page 1429) 
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This pen of barrows of the sixth generation of immature 


swine won first prize in their class at the 1917 
International at Chicago. 
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Regional Conferences 


A SIGNIFICANT meeting of Farm Bureau 
people was held at Chicago last week. It 
was attended by presidents and secretaries of 
the principal states in the central west. They 
came together to talk over matters of interest 
toe this particular region, where the great sur- 
plus crops are corn and live stock. 

These corn belt states have certain common 
interests which must be protected and advanced 
by the Farm Bureau movement, if it is going 
to live. The farmers of the corn belt have put 
up their money for the Farm Bureau, with the 


idea that this organization would look after 
their larger interests in a way which no other 
erganization has yet been able to do. They 


had in mind that the Farm Bureau would make 
a thoro study of marketing conditions, and 
especially of conditions which influence prices 
of grains and live stock. Necessarily, this re- 
quires first the setting up of a strong research 
and statistical department, which will study 
the conditions of supply and demand and con- 
ditions which influence farm prices. It is this 
sort of knowledge which we have not had at all, 
and which we simply must have if the agricul- 
ture of the corn belt is to be protected. The 
only way to get it is to employ trained men. 

At the meeting of the American Federation 
a definite program of work was laid out. It 
called for the setting up of certain depart- 
ments, and the executive committee was in- 
structed to get at this immediately. Up to the 
present time the Federation 
to have made very slow progress in this direc- 
Thorne as head 
members 
the corn 


American seems 
tion, other than employing Mr. 
of the transportation bureau. The 
of the Farm Bureau Federation in 
belt states are restless under this delay. Evi- 
dently there is a determination that the task of 
setting up a research and statistical depart- 
ment to deal with grain and live stock ques- 
tions shall not be delaved longer. 

increasingly evident to men who 
are really studying this whole program, and 
not simply sloshing around, that if the eco- 
nomic interests of the farmers of the country 
are going to be properly served, it will have to 
be done by regional committees composed of 
states which have interests in common. The 
farmers of the corn belt have certain pressing 
problems peculiar to those states; so also the 
farmers of the cotton belt, the farmers of the 
New England states, the farmers of the range 
country, the farmers of the western coast. 


It must be 


It is unreasonable to expect that the nation- 
al federation can promote aggressively the spe- 
cial interests of the various regions. The fune- 
tion of the national federation should be to 
deal with those larger matters which are of 
common interest to all the farmers of the coun- 





es: If it Diet: this, it ie as a oka of a job, 
one that will tax to the utmost the ability of 
the American Federation. 

We hope the officers of the federations of 
the various midwestern states will go right 
ahead and perfect their regional organization 
and get down to business without further de- 
lay; and we hope further that the officers of 
the state federations in the various other states 
will follow the example of the midwest and do 
the same thing in their respective regions. 

Too many of the men who have been elected 
to important offices in the Farm Bureaus fail 
to see the job in all of its bigness. And they 
do not seem to realize that if a strong business 
organization is to be built up it can be done 
only on a foundation of real knowledge of con- 
ditions as they exist. When we start our chil- 
dren on the road to learning we begin by 
teaching them the alphabet and the multipli- 
cation tables. It seems dull and tedious to the 
children but we know that it is necessary. 
Now, these farm leaders who aspire to become 
useful in any large way must begin by study- 
ing the fundamentals. There is no other way. 

The Farm Bureau has now been in action for 
about a year. The work of organization has 
gone along splendidly, but the work of giving 
the farmers real representation in the matters 
which are of the most importance to them has 
dragged in a most discouraging way—and this 
at a most critical time in the history of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 





A Hint at the Truth 
HE War Industries Board of the goverm 


ment has recently issued a bulletin deal- 
ing with government control over prices. That 
part of it which deals with the control of hog 
prices contains a paragraph which we suspect 
would have been deleted, had Mr. Hoover been 
consulted. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Hoover, in 
answering Wallaces’ Farmer a couple of 
months since, said that the reason why he 
could not keep faith with the farmers and 
make good his promise of thirteen to one was 
that the farmers broke loose and piled their 
hogs onto the market in October, 1918, in such 
quantities as to break the market. Here is 
the official statement of what happened in Oc- 
tober, 1918, as reported in the bulletin we 
have mentioned. We quote from page 91: 

In August, however, receipts at the packing cen- 
ters began to decrease, since the 1918 hog supply 
was late in maturing. The immediate consequence, 
of course, was a rising market, and hog prices went 
to $18.75 in August and $19.37 in September. BUT 
THE INTEREST OF THE CONSUMING PUBLIC 
DEMANDED A LIMIT TO THIS RISE, and lest 
it go beyond bounds the Food Administration once 
more assumed control of the market. On this oc- 
casion a reversal of the methods used in the early 
months of the year was applied AND THE EURO- 
PEAN ORDERS, WHICH WERE AN IMPORTANT 
PART OF THE THEN EXISTING DEMAND, 
WERE WITHHELD. 

Do our readers catch on? Mr. Hoover was 
determined to break prices. Foreign purchas- 
ers were not permitted to buy except thru Mr. 
Hoover. To break hog prices he simply kept 
foreign orders out of the market. 

An interesting sidelight on the matter is that 
in August, 1918, the British reduced their 
price for American bacon by $12 per hundred- 
weight. Why? They could not buy bacon 
anywhere but in America. How did they have 
the nerve to reduce the price, when they needed 
the bacon? Did Mr. Hoover suggest to them 
that a firm attitude on their part in demand- 
ing a reduction in the price might help him 
persuade the American producers that prices 
had to come down? And did he do the same 
thing with beef? 

If there should be an impartial investiga- 
tion of the secret doings of the Food Admin- 


istration in this matter of control of prices of 
all farm products, and especially if some of 
the correspondence by letter and telegram 
should be made public, it would reveal a story 
that would astonish the nation. ; 





Wheat Prices 


T A MEETING held in Chicago in 1917 
very shortly after Mr. Hoover was ap- 
pointed food administrator, the gentleman who 
introduced Mr. Hoover to the gathering as- 
serted that in fixing a price of $2.20 on wheat 
the government undoubtedly assured the farm- 
ers a much better price than they would oth- 
erwise obtain. He said there was a great 
surplus of wheat in Australia which could be 
brought in, and that really the price of $2.20 
was made to keep up the price instead of to 
cut it down, or words to that effect. 

Mr. Hoover stood by and listened to this 
statement, and when he was called upon to 
talk he made no reference to it, thereby assent- 
ing by his silence to the correctness of the 
statement. Of course, most of those assem- 
bled there winked at one another when the 
statement was made, but no one felt like get- 
ting up and saying anything. 

In a speech at New York recently Mr. Ju- 
lius Barnes, whom Mr. Hoover appointed head 
of the United States Grain Corporation, re- 
ferring to the fixing of $2.26 as the price of 
wheat by the government, said that the farmer 
could have received $5 per bushel if the open 
market had continued. 





The Season 


AST week was decidedly more unfavorable 
than the first week in May. The temper- 
ature again declined to 4 degrees below nor- 
mal and the rainfall was discouragingly heavy 
over large sections of Lowa, Illinois and In- 
diana. We have now reached a critical point 
where a week of warm, dry weather will see 
most of the corn planted but where a further 
continuation of cold and wet will probably re- 
sult in considerable soft corn in the northern 
part of the corn belt. Without question the 
spring of 1920 is the worst since 1907, and 
when the shortage of labor is taken into ac 
count 1920 is probably worse than 1907. 





=" SPORTS from northwestern Iowa indi 
cate a renewal of land movement. 

farms have already been sold at prices higher 
than prevailed last year. This 
pected. Continued high prices for grains and 
commodities in general will lead many people 
to think that we are on a permanently higher 
plane of prices, and they will buy on that 
theory. Those who buy farms for the pur 
pose of living upon them, and who do not over- 
reach themselves financially, will weather 
thru. Those who go too heavily into debt, of 
who buy for the purpose of reselling at 4 
higher price, will mostly be disappointed, and 
many of them will go broke. Prices of agrt 
cultural products will not remain at the pres 
ent levels, nor will prices of other products. 
History will repeat itself. After a few yeat 
at most, we will go into a rather long p riod 
of business depression and debts will have 
be paid with dollars that are worth a grea! 
deal more than dollars are worth today. 


some 


was to be ex- 





HE sugar situation for the coming yea 

looks bad enough to justify foreh inded 
farmers in growing some sorghum for long 
sweetening. If sugar prices should be |o¥ 
enough the sorghum can be used otherwise. If 
sugar stays high the sorghum will save cons'® 
erable money. 
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Australian Competition 
\ E HAVE spoken once before of a visit 
we had a couple of years since with one 
of the agricultural commissioners of Australia. 
In the course of his conversation he remarked 
to us that while,the Australian wheat acreage 
at the present time was about twelve million 
acres, it could probably be increased to one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred million 
acres, if prices would justify it and_ ships 
should be available to take care of the surplus. 
That would be equivalent to about two-thirds 
of the present wheat acreage of the world. 
Last week a Philadelphia paper published a 
dispatch from Melbourne, Australia, to the 
effect that David Lindsay, who is the most re- 
nowned explorer of Australia, has discovered 
large tracts of new agricultural land in the 
northern part of that country. This land had 
previously been marked on the maps as des- 
ert land. Mr. Lindsay reports that water is 
freely obtainable at shallow depths, and that 
cotton already is growing wild in that region. 
There is little question but that vast areas 
of fertile agricultural land both in Australia 
and South America will be developed as prices 
of farm products justify. Modern ships bring 
both of these countries as close to our coast, 
so far as cost of transportation is concerned, 
as the corn belt, of which Iowa is very nearly 
the center. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that corn belt farmers, who are cultivating 
the most fertile farm land in the world, taking 
it as a whole, and who are paying the highest 
prices ever paid for farm labor, are concerned 
over the future. They want a national agri- 
cultural policy which will both conserve and 
protect our agriculture. And they are deter- 
mined to build up organizations of farmers 
strong enough to force such a policy and also 
strong enough to promote their own economic 
interests, 





Farm Representation 


HE Rural New Yorker questions the ad- 
visability of farmers’ organizations estab- 
lishing national headquarters in Washington or 
other cities. It thinks that it would be better 
for farm leaders to keep away from the big 
towns, and especially from Washington. It 
suggests that the man who goes to Washington 
as a representative of any organization usually 
gets into the politics of the situation, and says: 
“In the great political nest by the side of the 
Potomac some strange birds are hatched out of 
plain farm eggs.” 

There is considerable force to what the Ru- 
tal New Yorker says so far as Washington is 
concerned. Farmers ought to take pains to 
keep closely informed as to what is going on 
at Washington. They ought to know what 
bills are before congress that touch farm in- 
terests, and they ought to have someone keep- 
mg them posted as to the progress of these 
bills, when hearings are being held, the senti- 
hent among congressmen concerning them, etc. 

But when it comes to voicing farm sentiment 
many of these matters, that can be done very 
much more effectively by calling practical 
farmers and farm representatives in from the 
fountry. Senators and representatives give 
Tespectful hearing to the men who come from 
the soil with authority to speak. The repre- 
Sntatives in Washington should be keen men 
tho study how laws are passed, but they should 
hot assume to voice the sentiment of the farmer 
* any great measures. The moment they do 
this, they are influenced by their own*personal 
Pinions, which in turn are modified by their 
Personal contacts in Washington. 

We are pleased with the Rural New Yorker’s 
‘tatement that in Washington “some strange 
birds are hatched out of plain farm eggs.” We 


ve seen that happen many times in Des 











Moines as well as in Washington. We have 
seen farmers come to the legislature at Des 
Moines and prove to be more unworthy repre- 
sentatives of the farmers and farm sentiment 
than many lawyers and doctors in the legisla- 
ture. We have seen some farm leaders get 
tangled up with politicians and with large busi- 
interests until their usefulness to the 
farmer was entirely dissipated. 


ness 


The matter of representation at Washing- 
ton should be worked out with exceeding care. 
Well-meaning senators and_ representatives 
there, especially those from western states, are 
very anxious to get the farmer’s viewpoint. Ar- 
ranfement should be made by which they can 
get it at first hand. But it will not be safe to 
send one, two or three men to stay permanently 
at Washington, on the theory that what they 
may say is truly representative of farm senti- 
ment, 





Frenzied Finance 
ROM a speech made by Colonel Brook- 


hart, who is opposing Senator Cummins 
for the republican nomination for senator from 
Iowa, we reprint his statement concerning Lib- 
erty bonds, and how he proposes to bring them 
back to par if he should be elected senator. In 
a parallel column we print a statement from 
the cashier of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, to whom we sent a copy of Colonel 
Brookhart’s statement and asked him to an- 
swer it. 


COL. BROOKHART’S 
STATEMENT. 

“Liberty bonds are at 
almost 10 per cent dis- 
count. There is much 
fuss and feathers about 
bringing them to par, 
but nobody points out a 
specific method. Let me 
ask why we created the 
federal reserve bank. Is 
it solely for the accom- 
modation and benefit of 
big capital? A local 
banker tells me he can 
discount packers’ notes 
up to the limit for as 
many people as come, 
and the federal reserve 
bank will discount them 
without limit; but the 
federal reserve bank will 
not take Liberty bonds. 
The credit of the packers 
is protected; but the 
people who put up the 
money to win the war 
must suffer heavy loss. 
I favor the reversal of 
this policy. Many Liber- 
ty bonds have gone into 
the hands of speculators 
who are entitled to noth- 
ing, but many could still 
be saved by putting the 
federal reserve bank be- 
hind them and bringing 
them up to par.” 


It will be seen from 


THE BANKER’S 
STATEMENT. 

‘Tt is quite evident 
that the man making this 
statement is not familiar 
with conditions as they 
exist. In the first place, 
the federal reserve banks 
always have and now are 
lending very large sums 
on Liberty bonds. On 
April 30, 1920, the loans 
in the federal reserve 
banks secured by govern- 
ment obligations amount- 
ed to $1,465,000,000— 
which is quite a substan- 
tial sum. 

“It is very evident that 
the author of the state- 
ment you quote has not 
taken into consideration 
that there are now out- 
standing approximately 
twenty billion dollars in 
Liberty bonds, whereas 
the total resources of the 
federal reserve system 
are but slightly in ex- 
cess of six billion dollars. 
Therefore it is apparent 
that the support of the 
Liberty bond market 
must come from the peo- 
ple themselves thru their 
investment of their cur- 
rent savings in these se- 
curities.” 


the foregoing that the 


cashier of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago absolutely contradicts Colonel Brook- 


hart’s statement. 


It will also be seen that even 


if Colonel Brookhart could have his way and 
“put the Federal Reserve Bank behind the 


bonds,” 


the banks would not have enough 


money to take care of one-third of the Liberty 


bonds outstanding. 


We refer to this matter not because it is an 


important issue in the campaign, but because 
it discloses such a woful lack of knowledge on 
Colonel Brookhart’s part. He means all right; 
he has a big heart overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness; but he does not seem to 
have even a rudimentary understanding of this 
particular matter. In these days, when the 
nation needs the very best thought of the most 
thoro students of financial matters, it would 
be foolish indeed to put in positions of respon- 
sibility men who have so little understanding 
of great questions. 
This is no time to send a boy to mill, 


Packer Legislation 

F THE house of representatives fails to act 

favorably on the Kenyon-Kendrick bills or 
some bill which will be equally effective in put- 
ting the packers under government supervision, 
a great many people will feel that much of 
the responsibility for failure must lie with 
Congressman Haugen, of Iowa. 

After these bills went to the house commit- 
tee prolonged hearings were held; altho they 
brought out practically nothing that had not 
already been brought out before the senate 
committee and published in pamphlet form. 
According to the press reports, Mr. Haugen 
seems to have the idea that his committee 
should throw aside both the Kenyon and Ken- 
drick bills and draft an entirely new bill. 

We do not want to do Mr. Haugen any in- 
justice, but as chairman of the agricultural 
committee of the house he has been able to 
practically control procedure in considering 
these bills. 





HY all this sudden talk about the farm- 
ers and the city workmen getting to- 
gether to form co-operative organizations? 
The purpose of farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions is to sell their product to better advant- 
age or to buy manufactured goods to better ad- 
vantage. Laboring men ought to organize co- 
operatives in order to buy to better advantage, 
but how can farmers help them organize? Let 
the laboring men study the game and organize. 
Then, very likely there can be dealings between 
the farmers who want to sell and the laborers 
who want to buy—at least in some commodi- 
ties—and that should help both. There is a 
chance for them to help one another. But that 
is quite a different matter from getting to- 
gether politically. We fear some shrewd fel- 
lows who talk political alliance are trying to 
rope the farmer into a game in which the other 
fellow always wins. 








N IOWA reader dropped into our office 

for a chat on his way home from a land 
excursion. He said the more he saw of other 
lands the better Iowa and the adjoining states 
looked to him. He said further that on this 
excursion the land company which conducted 
it rode herd on everybody from the time they 
got near the land until they were well away 
from it. Nobody got a chance to slip off and 
talk to the folks who had lived there for some 
years. That made our friend suspicious and 
he did not buy. But many of the others did, 
and he thought they had a good chance of be- 
ing sorry, for that country did not look like 
lowa. He thought the farmer who could af- 
ford to own a farm in the corn belt proper 
would do well to hold onto it. That sounded 
to us like good advice, especially as we have 
said it ourselves several times. 





‘YILMER ATKINSON, editor of the 

Farm Journal, is dead at the ripe age 
of more than 80. For many years his paper 
had a larger circulation than any other farm 
paper in the world. He knew how to make a 
bright, snappy paper full of good sense, and 
always true to the farmer. He was a fine 
character, kindly, full of good cheer, always 
standing for right things. We visited him last 
winter and he showed us thru his printing 
plant with all the pride of a young man just 
starting in business. We are sorry he is gone. 





HILE cultivating the corn this summer 

just cast an eye on that pasture occa- 
sionally. Is it doing its full share in paying 
the rent or the interest on the investment? Is 
it making fifteen to twenty-five dollars’ worth 
of beef, pork or milk? If not, who is to blame 
and what are you going to do about it? 
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HE attention of the farmers of the United 

States is centered in Washington, and in con- 

gress, with an interest never equaled in the 
history of American politics. This is due to two 
things It is caused by the same phenomena as 
those which cause the spring tides, “a conjunction 
of influences,” in this case the conjunction of 2 
presidential election in prospect, with the culmina- 
tion of a period of farmer unrest and diminishing 
returns in agriculture. We have with us today a 
“groundswell,” another of those periodic waves of 
farmer upheaval perhaps nearing its crest, which 
has swept over this country in two distinct waves 
since the Civil war, and with other ebulitions and 
exhibitions at odd times and between times. 

In the past these exhibitions have always reached 
their crest in a presidential year, altho they have 
had many other, and very important manifesta- 
tions. The first one, starting to rise in the early 
seventies, had its political crest in the Greeley cam- 
paign—a defeat and an end of its political signifi- 
cance in national terms, but manifest in other ways 
for a long period, especially in the so-called Granger 
legislation, resurting in government control of the 
railroads and the creation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The next of these culminated 
in the populist movement, the nomination and re- 
markable campaign of General Weaver, and then 
the capitalization of what was left of it in the Bryan 
campaign of 1896. 

Men, women, organizations, and leaders of the 
movement which is now in full progress need to 
stop, look and listen to the voices of the past which 
come out of those former experiences But 





FARM INTERESTS AT WASHINGTON 


By A. M. LOOMIS 


this particular campaign. The announcement of 
labor of a campaign against congressmen for vot- 
ing for a measure farmers generally approved raises 
a plain issue between labor and farmers, an issue of 
labor’s own seeking. 

Farmer leaders in Washington are interested in 
having these facts known. Senators and repre- 
sentatives who voted for the Cummins-Esch Dill 
voted as farmer representatives recommended. 
Such a vote is a reason they should be supported 
at home by farmer voters. e 

At this time first interest has shifted from the 
packer legislation to the codperative bargaining 
legislation. Packer legislation is still pending, still 
a possibility, but the bitterness of farmers who 
have had their representatives jailed and prose- 
cuted for activities in codperative selling organiza- 
tions has forced this issue to the front forcefully 
at this time 

The bill which has had the most attention is 
known as the Capper-Hersman bill. It is the joint 
product of John D. Miller, of New York, astute at- 
torney and experienced vice-president of the Dairy- 
men’s League; Congressman Hersman, of Califor- 
nia, and Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas. This 
bill attempted to set up a formula in legal form to 
define an organization of farmer producers who 
should be exempt from even the suspicion of de- 
feating competition or “restraining trade’ when 
dealing in their own produce. It was a pretty good 
bill, too, and it had the approval of every farmer 


stantiated before the Secretary of Agriculture that 
one of these codperative organizations is operating 
in restraint of trade or to suppress competition, he 
may issue an order to suppress it, and call on a fed. 
eral court to enforce the order. 

To accept this bill is to agree that farmers’ codp. 
eratives might become monopolies, which the farm 
er representatives say is an absolute, physical im. 
possibility; however, they have agreed to accept it, 
to take it, because they can not get anything better, 
and because it, by its form, removes the criminal] 
liability imposed by certain interpretations of the 
present statutes. Now, however, they want this bill 
passed, not dawdled over, and pitchforked back and 
forth as a political football. 

Farmer interests are concerned over the land 
bank situation. The enemies of the system hava 
succeeded in attaching a stigma of possible uncon. 
stitutionality to the tax-exempt features of the law 


as applying to the bonds issued by the land banks; 


and have thus, by a suit in the supreme court, and 
a delayed decision, shut off funds for lending to 
farmers who have already applied for loans this 
year to the amount, it is stated, of approximately 
half a hundred million dollars. Also, a considerable 
issue of bonds issued after the constitutionality suit 
was started last fall, are in the hands of purchasers 
on a re-purchase agreement, it is stated, and these 
purchasers want their money back. It will take a 
hundred million dollars now to get the banks on 
their feet, and the whole sum is needed, wanted and 
applied for by farmers for productive uses; and inci- 
dentally there is a self-evident crisis in farm pro 

duction which makes it a matter of public 





whether they do stop, look or listen, the move- ‘ae 


ment is now on the upgrade, the “conjunction j 
of influences” is here, and the attention of 


*‘Farmers are interested especially in the open 


farmers as never before is centered on con- 
gress 

But as the 
nears the end of its protracted session, the 
matters in which farmer interest is manifest 
do not change materially There is a queer 
psychology about it. Farmer interest, as it 
manifests itself here in the national capital, 


weeks pass, and as congress 


threat which union labor has made to defeat candi- 
dates for congress who have defied labor orders in 
Washington. This threat functions especially against 
members of the house and senate who voted for the 
Cummins-Esch railroad bill. This bill was approved 
and recommended by the farmer representatives in 
Washington, except those representing the Farmer’s 
National Council, the so-called ‘radical minority’, 


is not in definite, finite propositions which 
are sought at the hands of congress, not in 
finite, definite propositions of which it seeks 
the defeat at the hands of congress What 
the farmers want is the indefinite, but none 
the less important question of “recognition’”’ 
Union labor leaders have knowledge and ex- 
perience with the force of this demand: farm- 
ers have never before seen it manifest in the 
form in which it is now descending on Wash- 
ington and on congress. 

The special crystallization of this demand 
is found in the unanimous tho separate 
statements of all the farmer organizations rep- 
resented here, from the conservative Na- 
tional Grange to the radical National Farm- 





having these facts known. 
tives who voted for the Cummins-Esch bill voted as 
farmer representatives recommended. Such a vote is 
a reason they should be supported at home by 
farmer voters.” 


which has joined union labor in this particular 
campaign. 

“The 
against 
farmers generally 
between labor and farmers—an issue of labor’s own 
seeking. 

‘Farmer leaders in Washington are interested in 
Senators and representa- 


labor 
voting tor a 
raises a 


announcement of 
congressmen for 
approved 


of a campaign 
measure 
plain issue 


policy that they should have the money. Two 
bills are pending to grant this relief. Both 
are in the house. What action the senate will 
take, in the short time remaining before pos- 
sible adjournment, even if the house acts, is 
questionable. And in this emergency the 
Farm Loan Board sees fit to ignore the farm- 
er organizations here. Not at any time since 
the trouble became acute has any member of 
the Farm Loan Board, which is charged with 
responsibility for the whole policy of the land 
banks, deigned to indicate that it has knowl 
edge of the presence in Washington of any 
one of five or six great farmers’ organizations, 
in all representing three or four million farm- 
ers. This is one way of letting them know. 
Long drawn out hearings are ended on the 
packer bills, and the senate committee has re 
ported the Gronna bill, providing a form of 
licensing; and a live stock commission with 
power to make and enforce rules and regula 
tions controlling the business and trade prac- 
tices of the meat packers. In the house the 
committee has voted that it will report a bill, 
that this bill shall not contain any licensing 
features, and will not provide for any com 
mission, but that it shall separate the packers 








ers’ Council, one and all ask for a “bone fide 
farmer” as the neat Secretary of Agriculture. This 
implies no criticism of Secretary Meredith. He has 
not done anything to which they object, and he 
has not left undone anything which they have asked 
for. They want a “farmer secretary,” and they 
mean to have one. Another example is put forward 
in literature which appears from time to time as 
propaganda from various farmer organizations rep- 
resented here, asking that there be a bona fide 
farmer on the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
real farmer on the farm loan board—not a great 
stretch of equity is it?—a farmer on the National 
Board for Vocational Education, which administers 
the Smith-Hughes act funds: a farmer on the Tariff 
Commission; a farmer on the foreign trade commis- 
sion of the Bureau of Commerce, etc. In fact, the 
idea of a farmer for President is not so remote but 
that it has been seriously discussed, perhaps not 
as a definite project, but as one of the items which 
is up for consideration in the near future 

However, strong as this manifestation for “recog- 
nition” is and slender as are the definite demands 
of the farmers for legislation—considering the size 
and the importance of the industry of agriculture 
in all its branches—vyet there are some legislative 
matters which have attracted attention and on 
which the farmer leaders here are tentatively try- 
ing out their strength and their abilities to secure 
considération and favorable action. 

Farmers ‘are interested especially in the open 
threat which union labor has made to defeat can- 
didates for congress who have defied labor orders 
in Washington. This threat functions especially 
against members of the house and senate who 
voted for the Cummins-Esch railroad bill This 
bill was approved and recommended by the farmer 
representatives in Washington except those repre- 
senting the Farmers’ National Council, the so-called 
“radical minority,” which has joined union labor in 


organization But good as it was, it met so serious 
opposition in the house judiciary committee, to which 
it was referred, that it became evident two weeks ago 
that it could not be reported. There were reasons 
and reasons for this. There is strong opposition in 
some quarters to any aid or comfort to codperative 
farmers’ organizations, not because of what they 
may do in selling their produce, but because of 
what they may do—their potentialities—in buying 
for the farmers who make up their membership. 
There were lawyers who were honestly afraid of 
the grant of power conferred in the Capper-Hersman 
bill. There were other reasons. And so, “being prac- 
tical men,” as a great American once said in an 
historic incident, the farmer organization repre- 
sentatives reluctantly consented to a modification, 
and finally after many conferences, to a substitute 
bill. The fact that Chairman Volstead, of the judi- 
ciary committee, saw fit to draft and introduce this 
substitute himself, is one of the outstanding evi- 
dences of the strength and efficiency of the farmer 
representation. Congressman Volstead comes from 
Minnesota, and he is a good congressman, but it is 
is not in evidence before that when his committee 
decided against a certain bill, whether of farmer 
origin or not, that he ever sent for farmer repre- 
sentatives to see if they would support some substi- 
tute measure if he would prepare it. That is what 
happened this time. 

His measure is a substitute. It defines what is 
to be considered as a codperative association of 
farmers, and grants power to such to codperatively 
market their own products. Then, apparently fear- 
ful of what a few farmers might do to control the 
great seasonal tides of farm products, which have, 
before this, engulfed every effort of great combina- 
tions of capital and shrewd and experienced market 
operators who have sought corners and control, the 
bill provides that if a complaint is made and sub- 





still further than the celebrated court decre@ 

does from “unrelated lines”, this time including cat 
tle cars, refrigerator cars, terminal railroads, and 
the stock yards, all of which it proposes to put into 
the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and that it will define what may and may not be 
legal as to certain trade practices, and put the en- 
forcement of this into the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission. This bill will be reported in 4 
week or ten days, and then, if time and the power 
of the joint farmers’ organizations permit, 
will come to debate and a vote on the floor of the 
house 

The farmers are watching tax legislation just as 
a cat watches—not the mouse it expects to devour, 
but the dog which it expects to make an effort to de 
vour it. The Nolan bill is a case in point. This is 
a bill written by a single-taxer. It is so written 
that if it were ever enacted—a forlorn hope—t 
would relieve business of about one-half its preseat 
taxes, and saddle that whole billion dollars on land; 
in the form of a direct tax on land of one per cent 
on all holdings in excess of ten thousand dollars 
per owner. That is, a $50,000 farm would pay $400 
a year Nolan taxes to the federal treasury, in add: 
tion to all present local, school, county and state 
levies. The mere mention of this bill set up a howl 
which has had its echo in practically every 4st 
cultural newspaper in the nation. It was never 
considered seriously in congress, and is not now 8? 
considered. However, if soldier bonns legislation 
goes thru, there will be an awful fight, each interest 
to escape, and it is just possible—not at all prob 
able—that in order to escape sales and excise taxes 
merchants, manufacturers, tobacco interests 
big capital might combine to put the Nolan bill 
across. 

And as the National Grange asked in a recent cit 
cular letter on this subject: If this happens, 
what will the farmers try to do about it?” 
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HE corn crop on Walden Farm is 
the first consideration. In 1918 
the total production was 11,000 


ON A: GRAIN 


By CHARLES D. KIRKPATRICK 
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FARM 


profits in the hog business the past 
winter have depended largely upon 
the particular market on which they 








bushels, and in 1919 a little above the 
12.000-bushel mark. In organizing the 
business for economical production, it 
js desirable to carry other departments 
which will help to distribute the labor 
thruout the year, afford access to vari- 
ous markets ‘and “keep all the eggs 
from getting into one basket.” In or- 
der to make the quantity of pork prod- 
ucts proportional to the grain crops, 
I have given the hogs’ breeding pro- 
gram special attention. I have, in fact, 
organized a 27-acre hog farm in the 
center of a 293-acre grain farm. 

The layout of this little hog farm is 
six small fields, two large lots and half 
a dozen small pens. Woven wire has 
been liberally used and board gates 
sixteen feet long are used in making 
temporary lots wherever needed. The 
buildings consist of two farrowing 
houses, each with eight stalls, and 
besides these there are a dozen port- 
able houses each eight feet square, of 
the Atype. The regular farm buildings 
include corn cribs, storage rooms, 
scales, etc. The general waterworks 
are supplemented by a couple of -shal- 
low wells and drinking fountains at 
some distance from the central build- 
ings. Another piece of equipment that 
has given a lot of service is the dipping tank. The 
450 rods of fence, hog houses and special waterers 
all told cost upwards of $1,500. 

This 27-acre hog farm has a capacity for hand- 
ling enough pigs to balance the grain farm. This 
past spring the pig crop numbered two hundred 
head. The breeding herd was twenty-seven gilts, 
eight old.sows and three boars. This winter there 
were thirty-six gilts and fifteen old sows bred for 
spring farrowing, besides the forty-two fall pigs and 
three boars. The character of this breeding herd 
is not advertised because the product is intended 
for the packers in Chicago. However, the sows 
could have been registered, had their pedigrees 
been recorded, and the boar at the head of the 
herd stood fourth in one of the largest classes at 
the state fair a year ago. I have no objection to 
paying $100 for a boar, or a few dollars above 
pork prices for a well-bred gilt. If there is any 
good in blue blood, I want to get the benefit of it, 
but of course pork sales do not justify $500 sows 
and $1,000 boars. 

The management of a large breeding herd in- 
volves several fundamental considerations in hog 
health. In the first place, sanitation is always 
important. Exercise and green feeds are likewise 
of the first magnitude. Therefore, pasture feeding 
isa solution of all three problems. Portable houses, 
king fountains and self-feeders are taken to 
five-acre blue grass pastures, which are three 
in number. Two of the small fields and one of 
the lots are available for rape, which comes on in 
July, when the blue grass dries up. The other 
field was sown to rye las tfall to furnish winter 
and extra early spring pasture—the rye to be 
plowed under in May and the field planted to 
corn. 

During the winter when pasture is not available 
ground alfalfa is my substitute for green feed. 
A mixture of alfalfa meal and enough oats, meat 
meal and oil meal to make it appetizing is fed 
wet in troughs. Two ears of corn per head, scat- 
tered in the snow at the far side of the pasture, 
vill keep the gilts hunting most of the day. This 
Tation will develop the growing gilts and guard 
’&gainst too much lard, which is the most frequent 
Cause of trouble at farrowing time. 

All winter I make it a rule to count the gilts 



















Ear Corn Self Feeder on the Kirkpatrick Farm 


every night, to see that all are in bed and asleep 
like honest folks. Clean beds twice a week, with 
ventilators in the roofs of the houses, are essential 
to the comfort and health of the hogs. 

A week or ten days after farrowing, it is time 
to use the grain liberally. A convenient way is 
to use self-feeders both for the meat meal and 
ear corn. I have used portable platforms eight 
feet square, with hoppers six feet high, having a 
capacity of twentyfive or thirty bushels of ear 
corn. These can be moved each time before re- 
filling, and so kept on clean ground. The frequent 
moving saves the stand of grass also, and scat- 
ters the cobs over the field. 

The pigs and sows both respond to this kind of 
treatment. Last spring, when the weather con- 
tinued wet and cold all thru April, I had one bunch 
of seventy-five pigs caught at the critical age when 
they are just old enough to require exercise and 
too young to stand a cold rain. While it was too 
wet to work in the corn fields, we spent our en- 
forced leisure in changing the bedding daily, sprink- 
ling the floors of the hog houses with hydrated 
lime, oiling every pig, and throwing the feed to 
them. In spite of the bad weather, they outran 
the “flu” and made satisfactory gains. 

Some of the sows, after weaning their spring 
litters, were bred for farrowing in the fall. They 
were shut off of the grain and conditioned as 
before. Then again, when the pigs were about 
ten days old, they were turned onto the corn 
and meat meal. Their individual houses were 
not moved about the pasture as in the spring, 
but instead the houses were lined up on the 
south side of the orchard and straw piled in be- 
tween them. 

During the past year the hogs have furnished 
a market for about four thousand bushels of corn 
and about three hundred and fifty bushels of oats. 
In the fall they were turned into the new corn 
to help along with the husking. A total of eleven 
tons of meat meal and mill feeds were used to 
balance up the grain ration. The man time charge- 
able to the hog farm was equivalent to one man’s 
time for an average of four hours per day. 

It is useless, however, to enumerate in detail 
the costs of these pigs, because of the fact that 
prices and conditions vary each season. And the 

















View of the Central and Individual Hog Houses 


happened to sell, this being a season 
when the early pigs sold for the least 
money. 





A Warning to the Co-Operative 


Store 

Coéperative stores have sprung up 
in great numbers over the corn belt in 
the last few years. They have been 
successful as a rule and have sold at 
prices well under privately owned 
stores. 

This success, however, has been due 
in large part not to the management 
of these stores but to the strong stra- 
tegic position that retail business al 
ways holds in a period of rising prices. 
Failures in every line of business have 
been few. The evil results of bad buy- 
ing have largely been nullified by a 
steady rise in price which wiped out 
the normal loss and added a profit. 





This automatic prosperity holds in 
it the source of a great danger to the 
future of the codperative store. Be 
cause management which in many 
cases is unfortunately loose and inef- 
ficient has succeeded under the favor 
able conditions of the last few years, 
it is assumed that it will continue to succeed. Be- 
cause it has been possible to cut prices to @ 
point allowing only a bare working profit to the 
store and to rely on price increases to offset un- 
intelligent buying, it is assumed that this method 
can be pursued with success indefinitely. 

The coodperative store may well take warning 
from the example of the forward looking private re- 
tailer. At the present time he is figuring that the 
price level has reached its crest. He appreciates 
that increase in the prices will no longer solve his 
business problems for him. He knows that a hard 
time is ahead. 

To meet this situation, he is doing three things. 
He is clearing out as much of his old stock as 
possible at current prices; he is buying in small 
quantities just enough stock to run him for a short 
time in advance; he is holding reserve funds on 
hand to tide him over any sudden price drop that 
would force a loss on his present stock. 

The manager of the coéperative store should imi- 
tate this procedure as closely as he may. If he is 
overstocked—and in too many cases he is—he 
should plan to buy as little as he dares until he is 
down to the absolute minimum on which he can 
do business. 

As to a reserve fund, codperative stores in the 
corn belt usually plan on cutting prices as close to 
costs as possible and lcaving very little surplus to 
be returned to the members at the end of the year. 
This method, while it may help build up trade and 
sell the codperative idea to the farmers, is un- 
questionably risky except in a period of prosperity. 
it gives the manager no margin of safety in case 
of a price drop and very little reserve fund with 
which to meet unexpected losses. 

The remedy at the present time would seem to 
be for the directors of coéperative stores to per 
mit a greater margin of profit on goods handled 
than has heretofore been the case. If no crisis de- 
velops, the surplus profits can be returned to the 
patrons at the end of the year in proportion to the 
amount of their patronage. If the crisis comes, the 
store will have enough funds in reserve to weather 
the storm. Unless all signs fail, the next year will 
be a testing time for the codperative store. Farm- 
ers who have a share in management of codperative 
stores should take steps to meet future troubles. 
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THE MOTOR WAGON ON THE FARM 


IDE by side with the many users of tractors 

for farm work in lowa, we find that 2,773 farm- 

ers have successfully included a motor truck 
in their equipment. This motorization of the farm, 
that is, the use of mechanical power, is not local- 
ized, for we find it in every section of the state 
and on all kinds of work. Not only is the motor 
truck at work, moving twice the load hauled by 
horses and wagons—in half the time—at two-thirds 
the cost on the road, but moving products from the 
field to the buildings, and vice versa. 

The motor wagon is found at work on the road 
hauling milk and produce to the market in the dairy 
sections of Iowa, in the fruit sections for hauling 
the fruit direct from the garden or orchard to the 
market, in the garden-truck localities for moving 
the crops direct to the consumer from 


By A. W. TURNER 


of Omaha. Stock, to reach the packer in Omaha 
Thursday morning by rail, must be loaded at Oak- 
land before 10 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday. This usu- 
ally means that the cattle or hogs will have to be 
in the stock yards the night before—Monday. Add 
tc this the necessity of placing the order for the 
cars several days in advance, and we readily see 
how Mr. Farmer has to take a future price when he 
contemplates shipping. By tho use of the motor 
truck this same farmer calls for the market any 
morning of the week. If it is not satisfactory, he 


loads his stock and starts for Omaha, where he 
sells his stock at noon and returns home—all in 
time to do the chores before dark. 


ishable food never reaches the market for lack of 
speedy transportation. Fruit growers have reached 
the point where the truck is an essential part of 
the equipment. It is in the movement of the crop 
from the orchard to the packing house and the 
shipping station that the labor and time-saving 
value of the motor truck plays its principal part. 
It carries larger loads and does it more quickly 
than can be done by horse and wagon. 

But in addition to the actual transportation of 
the fruit, the absence of jolting in the motor truck 
reduces the bruising of the fruit and enables it to 
reach its destination in better sbape. This in itself 
is an important item, particularly with such easily 
bruised fruits as strawberries or peaches. These 
perishable fruits are placed on the market (a good 

market) the same day they are picked, 








the producer, in the live stock sections 
for transporting stock from the farm 
to the packer or breeder, in the grain 
regions for hauling grain, before and 
after threshed, and in addition hauls 
all the odd material, as manure, ferti- 
lizer, ice, fuel, farm and household sup- 
plies, besides being convertable into a 
bus or transfer for the community 
picnic. 

The shortage of farm labor has made 
it necessary to save all the time pos- 
sible in the marketing of what is raised 
so that more time may be given to 
the actual work of production, the 
only profitable work on the farm. The 
motor truck eliminates to a great ex- 
tent the four hours a day that the farm- 
er averages on the road in hauling. 
While to many men there is much plea- 
sure in driving a good team, yet when 
aman is in town twelve or fifteen 
miles from home at the end of a day, 
it is not a pleasant thing to contemplate a drive 
of three or four hours to reach home after night. 
With a truck these twelve or fifteen miles mean 
from thirty to fifty minutes, and the journey is 
mot dreaded. The motor wagon shortens the farm- 
er’s day a great deal. 

One of the recommendations of the United States 
Railroad Administration was that producers, wher- 
ever possible, should ship by motor truck, to thus 
relieve the congestion of the railroads. Such a rec- 
ommendation would never have been made had 
motor trucks not been found to be a financial as 
well as a time-saving success to those trying them 
out 

The truck is meeting the demands made upon it. 
During the first six months of 1919, the packing 
houses of Iowa received 225,000 hogs, 23,408 head 
of cattle and 61,402 head of sheep that were trans- 
ported by motor truck. This great amount of 
hauling is estimated at a total road mileage of 
2,513,210 miles. This tonnage of live stock is in- 
creasing so rapidly that we are safe in saying that 
the first six months of this year will see the per- 
formance of 1919 doubled. 

One of the big advantages to be found in the 
transportation of live stock is the time saving and 
the elimination of shrinkage. Mr. N. T. Shearman, 
living near El Paso, Texas, says: “My motor truck 
is a source of all-around farming economy, as well 
as of simple hauling economy. My truck saves time 
in the handling of supplies and animals, and in 
operating cost by saving hog 
shrinkage and sickness in tran- 
sit.” Mr. Shearman is but one of 
many who say that shrinkage in 
transportation is almost elimi- 
nated. The members of one route 
claim that they savein shrinkage 
alone, between railroad and truck 
operation, enough to pay the op- 
erating cost of the trucks. 

Along with the foregoing re- 
marks we must not overlook the 
fact that remote and distant 
farms have the advantage of the 
central markets. The truck en- 
ables a producer to reach a dis- 
tant market on the day the prices 
raise on his farm. A remark re- 
cently made, “Every truck put 
into service brings some manu- 
facturer nearer his trade or 
brings some merchant nearer his 
customer or brings some farmer 
mearer to his market,” says 2@ 
great deal in a few words. 

An example of one Iowa local- 
ity greatly relieved by the motor 
truck is that of the community 
surrounding Oakland, Towa, sit- 
uated some thirty-four miles east 





and with only one handling, as they are 
loaded in the patch or orchard. 

On the diversified or grain farm we 
find the speed wagon cutting down both 
time and transportation cost. The fol- 
lowing figures given out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture re 
port on the economy of hauling by mo- 
tor truck in 1918 as compared with 
hauling by horse and wagon: 

Motor Truck—Trip, 9.3 miles; number 
of trips per day, 4.8; load carried, corn 
64, wheat 90; cost of hauling, in cents 
per ton mile, corn 11, wheat 9. 

Wagon—tTrip, 6.3 miles; number of 
trips per day, 2; load carried, corn 41, 
wheat 54; cost of hauling, in cents per 
ton mile, corn 29, wheat 26. 

Along with this work one must not 
overlook the amount of supplies that 





The Truck Has a Chance to Prove Its Usefulness in All Lines of Farm Work 


High-class pure-bred herd leaders are also trans- 
ported quickly, cheaply and in better condition than 
either by freight or express. Just a few weeks ago, 
Mr. E. N. Campbell, of Oakland, Iowa, bought a 
yearling Polled Hereford bull at Silver City. Silver 
City is twenty-three miles distant from Oakland 
by auto road. The round trip from Oakland to 
Silver City and back was made in six hours with a 
one-ton truck. Mr. Campbell said that it would 
have been impossible to have had the bull trans- 
ported had it not been for the motor truck. The 
same truck does a great deal of Mr. Campbell’s 
work of gathering cattle for his market. 

One of the first uses for the motor truck was 
in hauling cream. Touring cars were first used for 
this purpose. Shortly afterward creameries in- 
stalled light trucks to collect cream, but now we 
find the trend to the farm-owned truck in hauling. 
We find one man hauling his cream with that of 
a neighbor, to the creamery, cutting the time so 
spent in half, and releasing one man for farm work. 
In this case also, time is a big factor, for the milk 
can be collected and delivered in the morning be- 
fore the hot noonday sun is out, thereby getting 
the milk to the creamery in a fresher condition. 
The average haul to creameries is over six miles, 
requiring four and a half hours by horse, but only 
one and one-half hours by truck. Thus the farmer 
has three hours more for other work. 

Herbert Hoover, recent United States Food Ad- 
ministrator, said that over 50 per cent of the per- 








Valuable Live Stock Can Be Transported by the Truck Quickly 
Economically and Safely 





are hauled from the farm to town or 
vice versa, and also of the field work. 
A recent illustration of doing odd jobs 
was brought to the writer’s attention when an Indi 
ana farmer recently hauled a load of manure a dis- 
tance of seven miles, loaded and unloaded and re 
turned, all in two hours’ time. Many uses of the 
truck could be mentioned, but many are peculiar to 
the nature of farming they are used for, and of 
course many of the feats accomplished depend upon 
the size of the truck and the nature of the ground 
used for transportation. 


Organizing a Colt Club 


We are adding two new clubs this year to the 
ones previously conducted—a pure-bred colt club 
and a pure-bred gilt club 

In starting our colt club we hardly know where to 
write for information as to the best way of getting 
satisfactory results. But, as we have some of the 
leading breeders of draft horses that are very much 
interested in codperating with the Farm Bureau i 
building up this industry in Boone county, we have 
decided to promote a draft colt club. Twelve boys 
have signed up as members in this club. The Bet 
gian and Percheron breeds will be represented. 4 
committee of our best horsemen have been elected 
to assist the county agent in securing the colts. 

This club will be financed by the banks and draft 
horse breeders of Boone county, the member sigt 
ing a note for the amount of his colt along with his 
father. Whether or not a sale is held this fall will 
depend upon the age of colts the committee finds 
will be most profitable to buy for 
the club. We expect to start the 
club in a small way, and have it 
extend two or more years, with 
the addition of colts of the same 
age each year as the interest 
grows. Private or public sales 
will be held if so desired. Suit 
able prizes will be given out this 
fall at our junior club show. The 
basis of award will be placed 0 
the outcome made by the colt 
thru the efforts of the club 
member. 

The object of this pure-bred 
colt club, like the other clubs that 
we have been working on, is 
create a desire in our county for 
a better class of live stock, the 
kind that should not only prove 
more profitable, but give the ow® 
ers the satisfaction of showin 
their animals to farm visitors 
with a natural pride rather thal 
the common apology. We # 
convinced that the colt club pror 
erly managed will within a short 
time cause many to better appre 
ciate the value of a real @ 
horse.—O. W. Beeler. 
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ENGINE CO, “S&S 
535 Martindale Av. Si : 
Indianapolis, Indiana “\‘a. 


: Please send me 
gations on my part 
the information om the Utilitor as 
checked below: 


Booklet Who is my 
Beating the Game” nearest dealer? 


fu you will give us the information requested 
t ‘~ we will be better able to show yeu how the 
Jtilitor fits your particular problem. } 


fown______seres, 1 have under cultivation 


fam raising Nature of soil 





Lever Rolling? 


Rane 











CLECECEEELEEEEEER™ 


Matters in His Own Hands 


—isn’t it about time to RUN YOUR OWN FARM 
in your Own way? You've got to cut costs. No 
matter how much you get for what you raise, you 


can’t make money if it takes all you make to buy feed 
for your horses and your hands and to pay wages. 
Horses and Farm Help will eat, are eating, up your 
profits faster than you can possibly make them. Find 


out ALL ABOUT THE 





A Practical Substitute for Horse or 
Mule Power 


You Can See a Utilitor Work Before 
You Buy It 





Here is our statement that you, yourself 
can VERIFY: 

The Utilitor is a mechanical, handy man and 
gasoline driven horse COMBINED. It can pull 
as much as any horse. It plows, harrows, discs, 
cultivates, hauls—does all the workof one horse. 

—and the work of a gasoline engine 
besides. It will run your pump for filling 
watering troughs anywhere on the farm, drive 
a cream separator, churn, cut wood. 





Will Work in the Field all Day and 
Help Light Your House at Night 





We have a farm lighting set especially 
meant to be charged by means of the Utilitor, 
and this feature, because of its tremendous 
saving, is of vital interest to you. 

You, yourself, will find many new uses for 
the Utilitor after you get it on your farm. 


We don’t ask you to buy it till you know all 
about it— who makes it, what it will do on 
your farm, how quickly you can get spare parts 
if anything should break, and all the various 
uses to which it can be put. And the quickest 
way to get this information is to write for this 
little FREE booklet, “Beating the Game,” which 
we will send you if you will fill out this cou- 
pon. You are not in any way obligated. Fill 
the coupon out TODAY—-NOW. 





Dealers Are Selling Utilitors 


Farmers, fruit raisers and truck gare 
deners are buying Utilitors because this 
machine is anecessity. We want the right 
dealer representation in open territory. 
You want active merchandise. The Utili- 
tor is the most active merchandise on the 
market today. Write or wire us today 





for our selling plan. 














Gry 
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MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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MID-WEST STATES TO CO-OPERATE 


~ The two important conferences held 
in Chicago last week show that the 
middle west states are going to codp- 
erate on mutual problems. One of the 
conferences related to the specific 
problem of securing an adequate live 
stock reporting service and the other 
was to work out specific details so 
that other mutual problems could be 
worked out more, efficiently than by 
each: state working separately. 

The states represented in one or 
the other of the conferences and in 
most cases both are Iowa, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Kansas, Missouri, Indiana and Ohio. 

After considerable discussion of the 
problem of bringing about a coordinate 
action on the part of the states with 
mutual problems it was generally 
agreed that they should not form a re- 
gional association in name but ac- 
complish the same result by commit 
tees. It was suggested that the first 
immediate problem was that of live 
stock and grain marketing. A ways 
and means committee to study this 
problem was appointed, consisting of 
C. W. Hunt. of Iowa; C. H. Grey, of 


Missouri; C. A. Bingham, of Michi- 
gan; Ralph Snyder, of Kansas; Lewis 
Taylor, of Indiana; and Howard Leon- 
ard, of Mllinois. 

This committee recommended that 
the ways and means committee be 
made a permanent committee, to meet 
monthly or as often as necessary to 
consider and coordinate mid-west 
problems. The next meeting of the 
committee will consider the question 
of grain marketing. This meeting will 
be held in Ames on June 22nd. A re- 
port of Wm. G. Eckhart, director of 
grain marketing of Illinois, will be pre- 
sented at that time. 

For immediate action by the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau’ Federation, the 
committee requested that a bureau of 
research be established covering corn 
belt problems and that the manage- 
ment of the work of this department 
be put under the direct charge of the 
three directors from the mid-west ter- 
ritory. The resolution reads: 

“The ways and means committee of 
the Mid-West Farm Bureau Federa- 
tions is hereby directed to urge upon 
the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the ne- 
cessity for the immediate creation of 


the bureau of agricultural economics 
for the studying of world conditions 
and their probable effect on prices of 
American agricultural products. It is 
further moved that the creation and 
direction of this bureau shall be un- 
der the direction and supervision of 
the members of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation from the middle western 
states, and that $75,000, or as much as 
may be necessary, be appropriated 
from the funds of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation for this work.” 

The lack of car service and the lack 
of reliable information was _ recog- 
nized in another recommendation 
which requested that Secretary Cov- 
erdale immediately secure a census of 
the car supply of both stock and grain. 
Mr. Coverdale agreed to do this thru 
the office of Clifford Thorne. 

The conference which had as its 
specific problem the working out of a 
live stock reporting service made good 
progress also. They agreed that it 
was essential that the data collected 
and the time of the report be uniform 
over as much territory as_ possible. 
Most states agreed that the bureau of 
crops estimates should be asked to 


help on this matter similar to the plaa 
now adopted in Ohio and Indiana ang 
spoken of in last week’s Wallaces’ 
Farmer. The report will be obtained 
quarterly on the first of July, October, 
January, and April. The state federa 
tion will print the questionnaires. 
send them to the county Farm Buy- 
reaus, where they will be distributed 
to every farmer in the county. Aa 
envelope will be furnished so that they 
can be mailed directly to the state 
federation office and there tabulated 
This will mean the most comprehen- 
sive reporting service that has ever 
been devised. If proper codperation is 
given to it by the farmers and a sta- 
tistical and research bureau estab 
lished which can properly analyze 
these figures with those obtained from 
other sources, it should do much te 
stabilize the live stock industry. The 
questions asked relate to cattle, hogs 
and sheep and are as follows: Num- 
ber on farm, births, brought on farms, 
sold off farm, slaughtered on farm, 
died, females of breeding age, number 
on feed, when and where expected to 
sell, estimated weight, number of 
stockers and feeders to be bought or 
sold and place of purchase or sale 


ILLINOIS OFFICERS DO BUSINESS 


The meeting of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, at Chicago, on Tues- 
day. May 11th, impressed one that a 
group of substantial men had met to 
study and act seriously on farm busi- 
ness problems. Their motto in Illinois 
is “Organized for Business,” and their 
method of procedure corresponded to 
their motto. The meeting of the exec- 
utive committee was the forum for the 
presentation and final action on re- 
ports of committees who had studied 
their problems and who presented their 
plan of procedure. 

J. C. Sailor, head of the organization 
department, reported that 76,709 men 
are now membeis of the association. 
They now have forty men working in 
four counties. Ninety per cent of the 
counties have been organized on a 
basis of $10 to the county association 
and $5 to the state and national. The 
remainder are on a basis of $5 to local 
and $5 to the state. At the present 
rate of work, the organization of the 
state will be completed by December. 
Most of the unorganized counties are 
now in the southern part of the state, 
and eighteen of these now have appli- 
cations in for a membership drive. 

Recommendations were made that 
the phosphate and limestone work be 
combined under the direction of J. R. 
Bent, who is now in charge of the 
phosphate work, and this recommenda- 
tion was accepted. In outlining the fu- 
ture work of the department, Mr. Bent 
gave the following problems important 
mention: Working out of local storage 
problems’ so that phosphate may be 
shipped during the slack seasons. A 
study of transportation and _ traffic 
problems of shipments. Ascertaining 
the best methods of organizing corpo- 
rations for the production of phosphate 
and limestone. Studying availability of 
limestone in localities where needed. 
Organizing companies to do the work 
of quarrying and crushing 

A labor clearing house has been 
started by the association, due to the 
work done by the publicity department. 
This has been put in charge of J. P. 
Mason, who is doing good work in sort- 
ing out the men who have had prac 
tical experience. Sixty men were sent 


out during three days of the week to 
county agents over the state. It is in- 
teresting to note that this labor office 
was started due to E. S. Bill, the pub- 
licity man, calling the bluff of the Chi- 
cago Tribune on its declaration of 
disbelief in the existence of an acute 
labor shortage on the farms. The ques- 
tion of whether the reports of the 
meetings of the executive committee 
should be printed in the form of min- 
utes or whether they should be printed 
as a story was discussed. They de- 
cided to continue the publication of 
the minutes, so that every farmer 
would have full details of the business, 
and let the farm papers carry the gen- 
eral news to the farmers. 

The question of roads is also both- 
ering the farmers of Illinois. Action 
was taken opposing a new proposal 
that would give the legislature power 
to levy part or all of the cost against 
abutting property. This law was op- 
posed as it was too wide open and 
gave toe many possibilities of shoul- 


dering a heavy tax on the farmers. 
Other reports by the legislative com- 
mittee showed that real progress was 
being made in fighting the initiative 
and referendum, that the sentiment 
was growing for a land bank, and that 
there was need of some of the county 
organizations getting busy and work- 
ing on their delegates at the conven- 
tion. 

The live stock committee, headed by 
H. W. Mumford, reported their prin- 
cipal work was the wool pool, a live 
stock survey and a conference of state 
representatives to arrive on a midwest 
method of reporting on the live stock. 

The grain marketing division is lay- 
ing plans for holding fifteen distrct 
meetings, one in each congressional 
district, to consider the questions of 
consolidating the codperative elevators 
into a marketing system, to better 
control the grain shipments and sales. 
At these meetings, elevator managers, 
Farm Bureau officers and bankers will 
be invited to consider the plan pro- 





usually 
the difficulty. 





CHESTER H. GRAY 


organizations, 





The Farm Bureau Album ‘ 


Down in Missouri they like the way that Chester H. Gray shows 
them how to form a farmers’ organization. 
of him and his method of doing business that they chose him for their 
first state president, and the people of the corn belt agreed with their 
judgment and put him on the executive committee of the American Fed- 
eration. Whenever a meeting is in turmoil over a disputed point, it is 
“Gray of Missouri” that helps to overcome 
He has an easy way of talking, but in- 
sists on making things to the point. 
years ago “Chester” was born in Missouri, and he 
has never gone 
been thru the local schools, high schools, and has had 
several years of work in normal schools and colleges. 
His occupation is farming, and he is proud of it. He 
has been secretary of farm clubs, a stockholder in 
country elevators, member of codéperative threshing 
machine outfits, president of county and state Farm 
Bureaus, food administrator and many other things 
of a like nature 
neighbors put him forward to put propositions over. 
When asked why he joined the Farm Bureau, he replied: 
nized as the one organization of farm life which was fundamental enough 
and broad enough to include all farm problems.” A conversation with Mr. 
Gray always brings out the point that the Farm Bureau must be a big, 
broad, four-square type of an organization. 
portant immediate work of the organization is to get it on a satisfactory 
financial basis and to get a larger membership in the county Farm Bureau 


In fact, they thought so much 


About forty-one 


back on his home state. He has 


He is the kind of a man whose 


“It was recog- 


He states that the most im- 








posed by thé Illinois Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. Wm. G. Hckhardt was author- 
ized to hire new help for his depart- 
ment, with the assistance of the fin- 
ance committee. 





Veterinarians Consider Serum 
Problem 


A conference to.bring about a better 
understanding and stop the practice 
of some of the veterinarians of the 
state who charge an exorbitant price 
for serum and virus as well as a pro- 
fessional charge for their services, 
was held at Ames on Friday, May 
14th, between the officers of the State 
Veterinarians’ Association and the 
State Federation of Farm Bureaus. 

The live stock men did not present 
their arguments in the form of an ult 
matum, but the whole conference evi 
denced a spirit of fair consideration 
of everyone’s interest. The farmers 
were interested in getting efficient 
service from good veterinarians and 
did not object to a fair charge for 
professional service, but did object to 
an exorbitant profit - the serum im 
addition to the professional charge 
for the work. The veterinarians as 
sembled—about twenty, including offi- 
cers and visitors—agreed generally 
that such a policy was fair and that 
a large percentage of them were now 
working on that basis. They also ad 
mitted that this association only rep 
resented a little over one-half of the 
800 practicing veterinarians of the 
state and therefore they would need 
the assistance of the Farm Bureau 
the establishment of a policy 

No definite decision was reached at 
the meeting, but the veterinarians are 
taking the proposition under advis® 
ment. It is to be hoped that this com 
ference is the beginning of an era o% 
better understanding between the vet- 
erinarians of the state and the stock 
men. Such an understanding will 4 
much to strengthen the work of te 
veterinarians who are useful, the 
disadvantage of any that are followil’ 
old-time questionable methods. 
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Experience 


Rome wasn’t built in a day. Neither was 
a good thresher, It takes many years to 
prove its dependabilityand show whether 
it will always thresh clean. 
There is almost three-quarters of a 
century of experience back of the 


Red River 
Special 


line of threshers. Think what this 


means. 
It means that you are not trying out someone's 
experiment when you thresh your grain with a 


Red River Special. Its builders have devoted 
their entire lifetime to the building of threshers 
and the power to drive them, 

Mechanics and experts have grown oldin their serv- 
ice, and in passing, sons have taken their places. 
Result —the greatest line of threshing machinery 
ever produced. 

Don't risk your threshing this year toan unknown, 
uncertain machine. Get a Red River Special and 
be sure of clean threshing. 

It beats out the grain. Its big cylinder, the “Man 
Behind the Gun” and the Beating Shakers are 
seal grain-savers. 

If interested in threshing for only your own use, 
esk about our “Junior” Red River Special. 

Write for Circulars 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD CO. 
(Un Continuous Business Since 1848) 

Builders Exciusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
Steam and Oil-Gas Engines 
Battle Creek Michigaa 


























YOU CAN PERMANENTLY STOP 
LEAKS anywhere in cooling system, 
in five to ten minutes, without even 
drawing off the water. Save $10 to 
$15 on your repair bill, save delay and 
bother. Use a 75c can of Liquid 


RADIATOR WEVERLEAK 


Guaranteed to satisfy or money back. 
Positively cannot harm cooling system. 
Simply pour it into water in radiator, that's 
all. It seals all the leaks. 

Take no chances! Always have a can of 
Radiator Neverleak handy when leak oc- 
curs. At all dealers or sent direct. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 
307 Ellicott St, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Saunes Fuend 


Cup Elevator 


~ Fills crib clear to the top 














waste space. Placed in 
driveway—spout swings to 
fither side. Takes up very 
little room—and 


No Pit Required 4 
o Fit Require J 
Built on same plan as 
big commercial elevators. 
enclosed. Opcrated by gas 
engine or horse power. Simple, strong, 
durable—will last a life-time. Saves 
all the hard work of shoveling. 


. * - 
Write For Special Offer ' 
. Unusual opportunity for first buyer 
4 each locality where we are not represen 

hte at once for full information about our 
Cup Elevators; also Portable 


vators, 









Live representative want 
ed in ev ery locality. 


G. & D. MF > 
Dot. ¢ G. CO 










Puts the Grain 





New Michigan Marketing Head 


Dorr D. Buell, for the last two years 
president of the Michigan Potato 
Growers’ Exchange, has been named 
as director of the marketing depart- 
ment of the Michigan State Farm Bu- 
reau. Buell’s successful development 
of the potato exchange is cited as an 
indication of his fitness for his new 
work. 

Mr, Buell was a farmer and a breed- 
er of pure-bred stock in northern Mich- 
igan before he went into the service of 
the organized farmers. His first job 
at Lansing, the new state headquar- 
ters for Michigan, will probably be to 
see that the state wool pool is handled 
in proper style. Michigan expects to 
handle around two million pounds of 
wool this year, and reports that local 
buyers have already raised prices as 
much as 10 cents a pound, as a result 
of the pool. 





A. F. B. F. Assistant Secretary Ap- 
pointed—C. E. Gummells, at present 
assistant chief of the Federal States 
Relations Service, has been named as 
assistant secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Gum- 
mells was formerly head of the exten- 
sion work in Nebraska, and has had 
experience both as a county agent and 
as a state leader. The new officer of 
the federation probably will devote 
most of his time to organization work 
and will give Secretary Coverdale more 
freedom to attempt to handle other 
pressing matters before the national 
organization. 





Edgar County Seed Association 
Formed—Edgar county, Illinois, has 
started a seed association as a subsidi- 
ary organization of their Farm Bureau, 
to handle the work of buying seeds and 
other work of that kind. Max J. Money 
has been employed as their manager, 
and will take over all the buying and 
selling work that in the past has been 
coming in to the Farm Bureau. The 
finances of the seed association are 
provided by $100 memberships, and 
are entirely separate from the Farm 
Bureau funds. They have recently 
made a saving of $2 a bushel on seed 
potatoes. 





Sale Pavilion Shows Good Results— 
The Rock county sale pavilion in Min- 
nesota has shown a total of sixteen 
sales in the last five months, accord- 
ing to a report recently issued by 
County Agent Teetor, of Luverne. The 
sales were all of hogs, and the top 
average was $303 per head. This num- 
ber of sales shows that the breeders 
are making this pavilion their head- 
quarters for selling stock. 





Barron County Makes Good Report 
—R. L. Cuff, the county agent of Bar- 
ron county, Wisconsin, makes a report 
in which he shows that the county is 
proud of what it is doing in an agricul- 
tural way. They claim to lead the 
state in number of potato growers, the 
largest potato growers’ association, the 
largest number treating potatoes, the 
largest amount of cleared land of any 
northern county, the largest number of 
codéperative live stock shippers in the 
state, and the largest codperative 
creamery in the world. 





A Live Stock Survey—A live stock 
survey has been made among the Farm | 
Bureau members in Tazewell county, 
Illinois, which shows that 87 per cent 
of the members are using pure-bred 
bulls, 94 per cent pure-bred boars, and 
76 per cent pure-bred sows. This is 
surely a good record. Their claim to 
be a pure-bred county is not without 
good grounds. We will be glad to see 
the records of other counties. 





Clay County Breeders’ Banquet—The 
breeders of Clay county, Nebraska, re- 
cently held their annual “Know Your 
Neighbor Breeder” banquet. This is 
a yearly event, as the breeders have 
realized that it pays to get better ac- 
quainted with the other breeders of the 








where you want it. 


















































Give the world 
the once over 


ISTEN, fellows, to some 

straight talk. Many 

a man when he gets 

to be 40, misses some- 

thing. He may have 

lots of money, and a fine 
family but— 

He never “got out and 
Saw things’. After he 
gets settled down, it’s too 
date. 


Every man wants to see 
the world. No man likes 
to stand still all his life. 
The best time to TRAVEL 
3s when you’re young and 
dively—right NOW |! 
ws Right NOW your Uncle Sam 
3s calling, ‘“Shove off!’’ He wants 
amen for his Navy. He’s inviting 
you! It’s the biggest chance 
you'll ever get to give the world 
the once over! 


The Navy goes all over the 
world—sails the Seven Seas— 
Squints at the six continents— 
that’s its business. You stand 
to see more odd sights, wonder- 
ful scenery and strange people 
than you ever dreamed of. 


You'll work hard while you 
work. You’ll play hard while you 
play. You'll earn and learn. 
You'll zet, in addition to “‘shore- 
leave’’, a 30-day straight vaca- 
tion—which is more than the 
everage bank president can 
count on. 


You can join for two years. 
When you get through you'll be 
physically and mentally “tuned 
up” for the rest of your life. 
You'll be ready through and 
through for SUCCESS. 


There’s a Recruiting Station 
right near you. If you don’t 


know where it is, your Post- 
master will be glad to tell you. 


Shove off !-Join the 


U.S.Navy 




























SHORES SANTONIN TORPEDOES 
EXPEL WORMS INA DAY 
Vater cases raptezmate 9 hog tanto to i 75O 


this-in-your herd by worming them with 
Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes—sure, safe PER 


and guick. Gets the worms in 24 hours. BOX BIT:63¢ 
Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Shores-Mueller Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Gentlemen:- 
I can say that Shores Torpedoes sure 
bring results, and can highly recommend 
them to the public as a sure remedy 
for worms. 
I gave them the torpedoes about 9 A.M. 
and 6 P.M. it was bringing the worms Louis Pasdera, 
from them. Yours truly, 
Lester E. Theiss, R. No. 2, 
Spencer, lowa | St. Paul, Nebr 
Send for “Shores Swine Sense,” vest pocket 4 
information on hogs, their care, diseases 
and treatment. Our Service Department free 
to hog raisers. Ask about free subscription to 
our magazine, “Shores Live Stock Digest.” 


/ NSS SHORES - MUELLER COMPAN 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 10WA © SHORES STATION No. 4 ar! ert 


A HOG OR A RUNT-WHICH? 


OF 50 

USE NO GUN— 
SWALLOWED 
NATURALLY 


HERES PROOF 


Gentlemen:- 

Shores Hog Worm Torpedoes sure get 
the worms out quick. They are the best 
worm expeller I ever used. 

Yours very truly, 

















county, 











“A Factory Made Rack at a Home Made Price” 


Why build a rack when you can buy a BURNHAM RACK cheaper? 
Built from hardwood and fir finishing lumber, with bolts and 
rods—no nails to work loose. 





Painted with pure linseed oil paint 





ee SS 6 eS fe in attractive colors. Write 
| i ay 


S non ict = for prices and description. 
- A 7 Burnham Mf-. Co., 
918 Main St., Charlies City, lowa 
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can make his 


You can do it in a jiffy with You 

Lowe Brothers’ Automobile 

Varnish Colors. 
You can do it 


and use it the 


in one day, 
next—if you 





clean and dry, and as little | dealer 
dust flying as possible; and | can or 
then take a brush and start in. | bus” 


3 EAST THIRD STREET, D 


If your neighbor 


with a can or two 
‘old bus” 


look like new—so can you 


oon oe rece oo 


will be surprised how it 


goes on like melted butter, and 
the way it smooths up itself, 
to a beautiful mirror gloss. 
Don’t let anybody palm off 
any other auto finish on you. 


cog * as particular trick None other, does what this 
it. . : 
< one will do. 
Just see that your car is It is sold by the one best 


in each town. Buy a 
two. Make “the old 


look new. 


Tee [owe Brothers company 


AYTON, 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta KansasCity Minneapolis Toronto 
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Automatic Safety Release 


Prevents Accidents 


No danger of accidents with the Rowell during the rush of silo filling. 
The Automatic Safety Release on the pulley and fly wheel allows 
if foreign substances such 

Reverse Lever operates 
under any load at any speed—no danger of stripping gears. 


the cutting cylinder to stop instantly, 
as iron or stone get into the machine. 


SAFETY-AUTOMATIC 





The Safest Silo Filler. 


We know how to build the 4es/ Silo Filler 


specialized in bui 






SAFETY 


AurTomaric RELEASE you 


Has cutting cylinder with three, or four, 
knives—works like a lawn mower and is just as safe. All moving parts 
guarded. Shoulder guard makes it impossible for fingers to get to knives. 
for 35. 
building the highest quality farm machinery—for 2 years we have 


Send us the size and height 
of your silo and the power 


you on the Rowell you need. 
Own your own Rowell and 
be ready when the corn 
calls. 












> years we have been 


ding ensilage cutters. 







have, and we will quote 












Write for booklet 


B. Rowell Co. 


180 Lincoln Avenue 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





National Board of Farm 
Organizations 


At Chicago last week there was held 
a meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations. This board has headquarters 
at Washington, being the organization 
which is especially interested in pro- 
moting the Temple of Agriculture idea. 
Its membership consists of quite a 
number of farm organizations state 
and national, and its executive com- 
mittee is representative of these dif- 
ferent organizations. 

This meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held at Chicago because it 
was felt that the members of the com- 
mittee should not always be asked to 
go clear to Washington, and also to 
make it more convenient for the rep- 
resentatives of the organized agricul- 
ture of Canada to attend. 

There were four of these representa- 
tives present: Mr. Burnaby, president 
of the Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture; Mr. Lambert, secretary of the 
same organization; Mr. Morrison, sec- 
retary of the United Farmers of On- 
tario; Mr. Chipman, editor of the Grain 
Growers’ Guide, the principal organ of 
the Canadian organized farmers. The 
addresses by these men, telling briefly 
the story of the struggle of the Cana- 
dian farmer upward from his defense- 
less condition of twenty years ago to 
the most powerful influence in the Do- 
minion at the present time, was an in- 
spiration to the representatives of the 
various farm orgainzations. The na- 
tional board made a real contribution 
to the farm organization movement in 
the United States by bringing about 
this conference with the Canadian farm 
representatives. 

Quite a little time was given to the 
drafting in the rough of certain funda- 
mental principles concerning agricul- 
ture. which both the republican and 
the democratic party will be asked to 
include in their platforms. Among the 
subjects which those present thought 
might properly be endorsed by both 
political parties are the right of col- 
lective bargaining by farmers, conser- 
vation of our forests and other natural 
resources, an intelligent interest in 
farm tenancy, permissive législation to 
encourage creating machinery for the 
granting of personal credit, and the 
encouragement of codperative enter- 
prises among farmers and consumers. 

It was decided that the national 
board should have headquarters at 
Chicago during the republican conven- 
tion and at San Francisco during the 
democratic convention, and aid in pre- 


senting the cents 1 of agricsiters to 
the platform committees of both par. 
ties. 

A resolution was adopted looking to 
the creation of an international com. 
mittee composed of farm representa. 
tives from both Canada and the Uni- 
ted States, the purpose of this com 
mittee being to take up any questions 
likely to interfere with the close friend 
ship which has always existed between 
these countries, as well as to consider 
agricultural matters proper. 

Considerable time was given to the 
discussion of ways and means for rais- 
ing a fund of one million dollars to he 
used in building a Temple of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, the thought being 
that the temple would not be an elab. 
orate affair at all, but a great office 
building in which the various farm or 
ganizations of the United States ma 
have headquarters and maintain hb 
reaus at the seat of government. 

Practically every one who attended 
the meeting expressed himself in em 
phatic terms on the collective bargain. 
ing bill which is now being smothered 
in the house of representatives, and 
apparently farm sentiment is univer- 
sally in favor of this bill, so strongi 
indeed that it could very easily be 
made a political issue. 





Oregon on the Way 


A Farm Bureau member from 
gon writes: 

“The Farm Bureau movement has 
been gaining favor very fast in the 
northwest the past year or so. Oregon 
has at this time some twenty-four 
Farm Bureaus, which are organized 
in the various communities around self- 
determined programs of work The 
majority of these are organized on the 
paid membership plan. Several of them 
have no paid memberships, but there 
is a tendency on the part of these to 
change over to the paid membership 
Five thousand members are already on 
this plan. A state Farm Bureau organ 
ization is pending and will undoubted- 
ly be formed this coming fall. 

“There are special associations for 
buying and selling, such as the Fruit 
Growers’ Association, Poultry Produc 
ers’ Association, and an 
now being organized by the dairymet 
of the state. The Farm Bureau: 
courage these and are backing the: 
up. The great majority of the farmers 
here are following in the footsteps otf 
the corn belt farmers, and are taking 
hold of the Farm Bureau system in 4 
way that is destined to spell succes 


Ore- 


association 
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SURE DEATH to 
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for 100 
Capsules 















Bonnett’ Bio D 


WORM CAPSULES 


Are the original Worm Capsules. Besides 
killing and carrying off all stomach and 
intestinal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive tract in perfect condition to make 
most weight out of every pound of feed. 
Beware of imitations. The genuine Bon- 





nett’s “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B” that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricultural Colleges and the 
largest hog raisers. 

Clem Goodman of Elma, Iowa, writes: “I used 


some of your Bonnett’s ‘Big B’ Worm Capsules 
of last winter on my fon pigs at i hed been 
a. hoe 


jes got some ‘Keo c 
and did not gain weight. A day ae tne hogy hep 
worms came that I could a hardly be. 
lieve my eyes. Two weeks later | gave ‘thom am ther dose 
of your capsules and never saw is do 80 well & aw life. } 
enclose $5.00 00 for 100 more caps’ 

W. H. Hetmsoeth of Aurelia, Jowa, writes: ‘‘} 
bare used most ail worm les that are advertised 
and find after @ year's trial that Bonnett’s “Big B’ are 
allyou claim for . I like them for three 

















Owing to the inereased cost ef San- 
tonin, we are obliged to raise the price of cap- 
sules to $6.75 per 100 in order to maintain the 
high standard we have eet. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules are sold with a 
guarantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptly refund the full purchase price. 

Pig Gun and Speculum - - - - . $1.50 
Bonnett’s “Big B” Capsules, - $6.75 per 100 
We pay all charges. Order today. 

J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist 





117 Main St.. Bloomington, Ill, 














WOOL 


A Word to the Farm 
States Wool Growers 


Important factors in handling wool for sale 
&re: Working into dependable commercial 
grades, finding a market, and good salesmanship. 


After co oncentration at some certain point, the 
Woo] should be carefully graded and made 
ble, tn a@ merchantable way, to meet the 
z¢ demands of the country as they arise 
irc ay to day. This takes the wool directly 
‘ron the producer to the manufacturer. 





As a selling agency, under the direc. 
tion and control of wool growers who 
neither buy nor speculate in any way, 
We are endeavoring to bring about a 
better plan of merchandising farm- 
grown wools by which the owner can 
eiain, one year after another, open 
Market value for his product, and 
thus retain the profits which specu. 
lators have heretofore made. 


lal progress was made last year in 
and selling a large tonnage of Farm 
| from Iowa, Illinois and other near- 
This wool was worked into bread 
1 grades and sold direct to the mills. 





A broad working plan of this kind will help 


ereat establishing values and stabilizing 
aarkets, making it possible for the wool grower 
seeeetin the market price for his wool, ard 
leon tely iages the producer and consumer 


TIONAL WOOL WAREHOUSE 
& STORAGE CO. 
A Growers’ Selling Organization 
43d and Robey Sts., Chicago 
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Show-Yard Versus Utility 
Standards 

Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer know 
that we have held rather closely to the 
maxim, “Pretty is as pretty does.” 
We have been willing to admit that 
show corn, other things being equal, 
will yield about the same as ordinary 
corn, but we have been very doubtful 
about its ability to yield much better. 
But in this particular article, we wish 
to talk about the laying ability of hens 
as indicated by their score, under the 
standard exhibition score card. In 
New Jersey they have conducted for 
several years a continuous egg-laying 
contest, in which there have been 1,000 
hens competing. These hens have all 
been scored and careful trap-nest rec- 
ords have been kept of all of them. 

Among the Plymouth Rocks, the 
three hens scoring ninety or better 
produced during their pullet year 
about 135 eggs each. The best layers 
among the Plymouth Rocks were 
twelve hens which scored an average 
of 83 points and laid during their 
pullet year about 175 eggs. Seventeen 
Plymouth Rock hens which were dis- 
qualified for such things as green 
shanks, rose combs, side sprigs, etc., 
laid an average of about 140 eggs, 
or slightly better than the three hens 
which scored highest. So far as Ply- 
mouth Rocks are concerned, there ap- 
pears to be absolutely no relation be- 
tween the standard score and the abil- 
ity to lay eggs. 

Among the Wyandottes there seems 
to be an absolute tendency for the low 
scoring birds to lay slightly more than 
the high scoring birds. The 119 Wy- 
andotte hens scoring 86 or better laid 
an average of about 140 eggs in their 
pullet year, whereas the 41 Wyandotte 
hens scoring below 86 laid an average 
of about 160 eggs in their pullet year. 

Among the Rhode Island Reds there 
seemed to be a slight tendency for the 
high scoring birds to lay more than 
the low scoring birds, but the tendency 
was so slight as to amount to almost 
nothing. 

Among the Leghorns there was no 
relationship whatever between score 
and laying ability, the 59 Leghorns 
which were disqualified laying almost 
exactly the same as the 24 Leghorns 
which scored 90 or better. 

It would seem that the score card 
of the poultry people is an even more 
dismal failure when it comes to indi- 
cating productive power than the score 
card of the corn show people. Artistic 
considerations have been given alto- 
gether too great weight in judging of 
all kinds. It is time that score cards 
were modified so as to lay primary 
emphasis on those points which count 
most from the standpoint of produc- 
tivity. 





Nodaway County, Missouri 


A northern correspondent 
writes: 

“Please tell me what is about the 
average corn yield in Nodaway county, 
Missouri. Also what is the average 
wheat yield and what are the main 
crops in that county?” 

Nodaway county, in northwestern 
Missouri, is one of the best counties 
in the state. The average acre coin 
yield is about 28 bushels, altho in cool, 
wet years like 1915 and 1917 it may run 
as high as 35 bushels. In hot, dry 
years such as encourage bumper corn 
crops in northern Iowa, Nodaway coun- 
ty, Missouri, yields around 25 bushels 
per acre. The average farm is around 
140 acres in size, and of these 140 
acres about 40 acres are put in corn, 
20 acres in hay, 8 acres in oats, and 4 
acres in wheat. The average wheat 
yield is around 15 bushels, and the av- 
erage oats yield around 27 bushels. 
From the standpoint of yield, Noda- 
way county, Missouri, is not nearly as 
good as north-central Iowa, where the 
average corn yield is around 40 bush- 
els and the average oats yield around 


Iowa 
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An lot of things play 
havoc with a Cord tire: 
y Sand blisters, tread sep- 
aration, blowouts, heat. 
cold, poor traction, imperfect cord formation, 
too muchor too little resiliency. Get rid of those 
evils—and you have a Cord Tire of real value. 
Exactly what we have accomplished in the 
manufacture of Gillette Cord Tires. The exclusive Gil- 
lette Chilled Rubber Process toughens rubber as iron is 
toughened when changed to steel. Makes sand blisters 
next to smpossible. Tread separation and blow-outs al- 
most unknown. Reduces the destructive effects of heat 
and cold—scientific formation of both tread and body 
prevents uneven strain and uneven wear. 
Second year sales of Gillette Tires were far 
greater than second year sales of any other tire 
ever produced, Put one Gillette or a full set on your 
carnow. Write our general sales office, if there is no 
Gillette dealer in your town. 
GILLETTE RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory, Eau Claire, Wis. Gen. Sales Office, 1834 Broadway, 8. ¥. 


allette 
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HEE is an Ensilage Cutter that is made in sizes to match 

your present power, from 4H. P. up--kerosene or gasoline 

engine or tractor--or steam engine. It is equipped with the genuine 
Rockwood Fibre Pulley. It is a low-speed, light-running, very econome 
ical cutter that will stay on the job season after season--always cutting clean! This 


ROSS ENSILAGE CUTTER 


has Ball-Bearing End Thrust and Extra Knife Adjustment which forces the knives 
right up against the cutter bar--and holds them there! Thus, haggling, “chewing,” 
and beating of corn is impossible. Every piece is sliced slick and clean--and the 
matural juices stay in the corn, where they belong. 

Now ‘s the time to find out all about Ross Flywheel and Cylinder Type Machines. 
Write today for name of nearest dealer, and descriptive literature. Act at once--if 
you want the best cutter built--in time for this year's work. 


The E. W. Ross Co. sprincvitip’ ono 


Distributing Houses in 21 Leading Shipping Points in U.S. A. 
























Lightning proof— 
Weather proof— 





Roofing Products ¢7 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO -KrYsTONE Galvanized Sheets are carefully manufac- 
tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, Cul- 
verts, Silos, and genera! sheet me stat work. Sold by leading dealers. * « 
For fine residences and public buildings Keystone COPPER STEEL 
Roofing Tin Plates are unexcelled. Look for the Keystone added 
below regular brands. Send for our ‘Better Buildings” booklet. ¢@ 
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Kreso Dip No.1 


(STANDARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


All Livestock ana and Poultry Healthy 


Effective, Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Sen: Sie on Mites and Fleas. 

Por Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 

and C Skin Troubi. 
PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 
live hogs prove that a 2 1/2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso <3 1 will kill virelent 





FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
hogs clean and healthy. 


Anima! Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


j TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula and 
infected sores quickly 
as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to 
ase; does not blister or remove 
son See borse. 
ie, deliver 
“Book 7 free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.. the antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
@educes Painful, Swollen Veins, Wens. Strains, Bruises; 
@tops pain and inflammation. Price $1.25 per bottle at 
dealers or delivered. Will tell you more if you write. 
Liberal Trial Bottle for 10c in stamps. 

W. &. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


HONEY! 
HONEY! 


If you have any first grade 
honey in 60 Ib. tins for sale, 
send sample, state quantity 
and quote your price. 


ADDRESS DEPT. A 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














SORBINE 
































NETWATION Wanted by young refined Pro- 
&) testant woman on a prosperous farm. Willing to 
@asisi tu the home. 
poaltry A. J., 3739 


Besi references 
Lindale St., Chicago, Ill 





Please mention this paper when writing 








Interested in | 


Winter Wheat and Spring 
Wheat Prices 


The seasonal trend of winter wheat 
and spring wheat prices furnishes an 
exceedingly interesting study for all 
those who are interested in the law of 
supply and demand as it acts in de- 
termining agricu'tural product prices. 
Normally winter wheat and spring 
wheat have a very similar value, so far 
as the miller, baker and housewife are 
concerned. For certain purposes, 
spring wheat is more valuable than 
winter wheat and vice versa. The de- 
mand for the two types of wheat is so 
similar that ordinarily previous to the 
war the two sold for about the same 
price per bushel during the months of 
November, December, January, Febru- 
ary and March. But during May, June, 








ee ee ee 


prices dropped with a bang, reaching 
bottom early in August. Yet strange 
to say during June and July when win- 
ter wheat prices were so rapidly de- 
scending spring wheat prices were 
getting higher and higher. The spring 
wheat harvest is nearly two months 
later than the winter wheat harvest 
and there is a seasonal scarcity of 
spring wheat at the very moment when 
winter wheat is becoming most abun- 
dant. 

The moral of the chart as we see it 
is that so far as agricultural prices 
are concerned the supply is a much 
more dominating factor in the market 
than the demand. It is pre-eminently 
important that powerful farmers’ or- 
ganizations organized for the purpose 
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The Seasonal Trend of Winter and Spring Wheat Prices at Chicago As an Average of 
the 1904-13 Period. (Note That the High Point on Spring Wheat fs Generally 
Reached About a Month Later Than the High Point on Winter Wheat 


July and August, there seemed to be 
an altogether different price law gov- 
erning spring wheat and winter wheat. 
This is illustrated graphically in the 
accompanying chart which represents 
a ten-year pre-war average of spring 
wheat prices on the Chicago market, 
as compared with winter wheat prices 
on the Chicago market~ by ten-day 
periods. Winter wheat prices, it will 
be noted, ordinarily reach their peak 
about May 28th, taking as an aver- 
age-*of a ten-year period an extraor- 
dinary jump beginning about May Ist. 


| Those lucky speculators who had win- 


ter wheat on hand -during the month 
of May during the ten-year period pre- 
vious to the war ordinarily made an 
unusually good profit. Then late in 
May premonitions of the oncoming 
winter wheat harvest began to make 
themselves felt and winter wheat 





of price bargaining should have a 
thoro understanding of the supply side 
of the situation. The packers and 
other middle men are continually harp- 
ing on the variation on the demand 
side of the equation and unquestion- 
ably there is considerable variation 
day by day and week by week, but 
over any long period of time it is the 
supply of staple agricultural products 
which counts pre-eminently rather 
than the demand, for the demand is a 
far more constant factor than the 
supply. 

The chart accompanying this arti- 
cle may possibly be of some practical 
value to farmers in indicating that or- 
dinarily it is perilous to hold winter 
wheat for higher prices after the last 
of May, whereas spring wheat may oc- 
casionally be held with some degree of 
safety well into July. 

















Are You Ready for 
Threshing Time? 


Let the Emdividual relieve you of the work ana 


worry of heiping the whole neighborhood. Don't 
leave your grain out in the field tosbatter of and 
sprout. Get the Amd@iwid@ual and when your gram 
is ready to thresh, roil it out of your shed and do your 


own work. 
iW/OOD BROS.|} 
DivipjvvVU 
IND. THRESHER oy L 


Wood Bros. Thresher Co. 

Gentiemen: I have used your ma- 
chine two years and have found it to 
do the best of work in any kin 


2. 
I have an of] pump for the cylinder, 
and there is so littie to of] and nothing 
to bother that I found a separator man 
was not necessary. 
You certainiy have trouble of all 
Kinds reduced to the minimum. 
WALTE&« E. RICHARDS 
Kimball, Nebr 





“The cleanest, speediest little thresher made,” ts) 


what one pleased farmer says about it. The Inag. 
vidual Is light running and is easily pulied with a 
tractor. Has fewer parts to get out of order, leas 
than half as many belts. It has a good wide rear, 
which fs a big grain saver. Heavily spiked 12-ber 
cylinder equalizes the draft Made by practical 
threshermen of 32 years experience in threshing and 
bufiding good threshers. Built in two sizes—20x 
and 24x46. 


Get ready for threshing time. It ts 
almost here. Write today for more 
information about this grain saving 
thresher 


Wood Brothers Thresher Company 
26 E. Twentieth St., Des Moines, lowa 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Decatur, [linois 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Eureka Mulcher and Seeder 







moisture. 
Weeds and cultivates. Sows sod 
Covers grass-seed, alfalfa, oats, 
etc. Renews old meadows 


THE EUREKA WEEDER 


Cultivates three rows at a time. It should be 
used early, before the weeds get a start. It 
will break the crust, form a mulch, kil! the 
weeds, and will not injure the growing crop 


KETCHUM & COMPANY 
Distributors for lowa Marshalltown, lowa 


Sanitary—The ON LY 


Hog Waterer furnishes fresh, clean water ai 
time. Cleanout plug makes cleaning eas From 
your dealer or direct 69.50 f. o. b. factory 


ONLY HOG WATERER Co. Sioux City, lowa 


























ont Pay a Man to Drive Your Fordson Tractor 


Drive it from the binder or the seat of any implement with a Cherokee Guide. Turn square 
corners by using a Cherokee Hitch. Guide price $37.50; Hitch $12. 




















The Cherokee Guide Company 


Dept. A 
Cherokee, lowa 


Write for description, 
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Our Cattle Population 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In a recent issue of The Country 
@entleman there is an article on the 
dwindling beef cattle herds, in which 
it is stated that in 1907 our beef cat- 
tle numbered 51,566,000, whereas in 
1919 they numbered only 44,385,000. 
What is wrong with these statistics? 
What do you think about the cattle 
situation? I notice that in spite of the 
supposed scarcity, that cattle are sell- 
ing decidedly below their normal ratio 
to corn.” 

The figures quoted by The Country 
Gentleman are taken from the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates. Now, the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates, while it ordinarily 
makes splendidly accurate estimates 
of the average yield per acre of most 
of our standard crops, is notoriousty 
inaccurate in estimating the numbers 
of live stock. Mr. Estabrook, the chief 
of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, rec- 
ognizes this as well as anyone else, 
and has been very urgent in his plead- 
ing that congress give the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates the funds necessary 
to make a really accurate live stock 
census from time to time. 

As a matter of fact, there were prob- 
ably far more cattle in the country in 
1919 than in 1907. At the six central 
markets we received in 1919 a total of 
11,034,000 head of cattle, whereas in 
1907 there were received at these same 
markets a total of 9,024,000. During 
the past three years there has been a 
very sudden increase in receipts at the 
six central markets, an increase only 
partially due to drouth liquidation. 

As the population of any country be- 
comes more dense, the consumption of 
meat per capita declines. If crop pro- 
duction per capita declines, there is a 
cause for very real alarm, but if beef 
production per capita declines, there 
is not the same cause for alarm. Cat- 
tlemen should keep their heads and 
not be influenced to expand or con- 
tract their herds by the propaganda 
carried on by the popular press. 

In our belief we are very far from a 
beef shortage at the present time. If 
the low price continues, however, a 
very real shortage will develop within 
five or six years. Some time between 
1925 and 1930, we anticipate that cat- 
tle prices will be relatively higher than 
other prices, instead of relatively lower 
than other prices, as they are today. 
In the meantime, the man who buys 
feeders on the central markets will 
frequently be able to make very good 





however, is likely to find the game 
rather discouraging until liquidation 
has run its course and actual beef 
scarcity has again developed, as it de- 
veloped in 1914. 





Will Popcorn and Field Corn Mix? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If popcorn is planted alongside of 
field corn will the two mix to do any 
harm provided no seed is saved from 
either the popcorn or the field corn?” 

Popcorn and field corn may be safe- 
ly planted alongside of each other 
without any harm provided no seed is 
saved from either. Tf field corn and 
sweet corn are planted beside each 
other considerable pollen of the field 
corn is likel: to drift in and affect 
the quality of the sweet corn that 
very year. In the case of popcorn and 
field co-n, however, the effect is not. 
felt the first year, at least not at all 
noticeably. We have grown popcorn 
in a field of field corn and detasseled 
the popcorn so that every kernel of it 
was fertilized with field corn pollen. 
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There ueemet to an no effect whatever 
on the popcorn kernels fertilized from 


the field corn pollen that year, altho 
of course the year following when the 
seed was planted the results were 
plainly noticeable. 





Partition Fence 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“My brother and I were in partner- 
ship, owning a quarter section on one 
side of the road and forty acres on 
the other side of the road. Then we 
divided the land, and I now own half 
of the quarter and half of the forty. 
As it is now, I have the eighty on 
which we were to keep up the fence 
and my brother has a twenty on which 
we were to keep up the fence. W" t 
fences will I have to keep up?” 

There should be a readjustment of 
this matter. The Iowa law provides 
that adjoining owners must keep up 
their respective portions of a parti- 
tion fence. Inasmuch as the owner- 
ship has been changed, the parties 
should get toegther and make a new 
division. 





The Effect of Early Breeding 


of Swine 


(Continued from page 1417) 


ing purposes as the offspring of the 
same sow or of similar sows which 
have been born when the mother was 
older. As contributory evidence to this 
conclusion, attention is called to the 
fact that at the International Live 
Stock Exposition, in Chicago, in 1917, 
three barrows representing the seventh 
generation in the continuous early 
breeding experiment, won first prize in 
class of barrows under six months of 
age. 

The pigs in the first litters of very 
young sows have generally been small- 
er in size at birth, and have made a 
somewhat slower growth, but the dif- 
ference has not been significant or 
commercially important. It has been 
a part of the plan of this investigation 
to feed all the offspring of all the sows 
until they have attained a weight of 
250 pounds. The measure we have 
adopted to determine the comparative 
thrift, vigor of constitution and early 
maturing qualities of the pigs from 
mothers of different ages, has been the 
rate of growth of the offspring when 





that on the average the pigs from the 
first litters of very young sows have 
required about two weeks longer to 
reach a weight of 250 pounds than have 
the pigs from mature sows under simi- 
lar conditions. This is a matter of 
some significance, but is not after all 
of major importance, particularly in 
the production of pork for market. It 
is also true that the young mother is 
not always able to provide adequate 
nourishment for the growth and devel- 
opment of these young pigs. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, to provide increased 
feed of a proper kind to supplement 
the deficiency in the food supply of the 
mother. 

Does the continuous practice of very 
early breeding result in a loss of fe- 
cundity? This question must be an- 
swered decidedly in the negative. The 
last litter produced in this experiment, 
representing the tenth generation, was 
the largest litter that has been pro- 
duced in the experiment so far. The 
sow representing the ninth generation 
produced a litter of thirteen pigs; of 
these eleven are now alive and are un- 





usually vigorous and thrifty. There is 
no evidence that this practice influ- 
ences the inherited capacity of the 
breeding animals to produce either a 
larger or a smaller number of pigs in 
the litter. 

Does the breeding age of very young 
sows continuously practiced for many 
generations result in decreasing the 
size of the breed? This question can 
only be answered after a very long 
period of investigation. Our investiga- 
tions cover ten generations only, and 
it is safe to draw the conclusion from 
our researches so far that early breed- 
ing has not the slightest effect upon 
the inherited quality of size in ani 
mals. Biologists would expect this re- 
sult. The breeding of young animals 
has absolutely no influence upon the 
constitution of the germ plasm. The 
qualities which are inherited and are 
represented by certain factors in the 
germ substance can not be in any way 
changed by the age at which animals 
are bred. 

What are the practical teachings of 
this investigation? I think it may safe- 
ly be said that so far as any influence 
upon the mother herself, her offspring, 
or upon the breed, is concerned, there 
is no evidence to show that such early 
breeding is undesirable. It is also true 
that no particularly significant evi- 
dence has been developed that would 
justify us in urging swine producers to 
attempt to breed sows at a younger age 
than say eight months. If all sows 
were as well fed and as carefully man- 
aged as have been the sows in this ex- 
periment, it would be possible to breed 
at a somewhat younger age. Such @ 
practice might and probably would re- 
sult in somewhat greater profit. It 
must be admitted, however, that such 
breeding would interfere somewhat 
with the most perfect development and 
growth of the young mother. This 
would not injure the quality of her off- 
spring, either the immediate offspring 
or their future descendants. It seems 
to me also that it is perfectly safe to 
assure breeders of pure-bred swine 
that the offspring of very young moth- 
ers are no less valuable for breeding 
purposes than are the offspring of fully 
matured mothers. 

The writer has undertaken to give in 
this brief summary only the conclu- 
sions which have resulted from the in- 
vestigational work of about ten years. 
The limits of this article have not 
made it possible to give the actual data 
which have accumulated during this 
period. 
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This is One Association Which Gives Its Members Perfect Protection 


It is the oldest, safest, most satisfactory, Hail Association which has ever done business in this state. H 


No farmer can afford to go without protection from Hailstorms, and you are sure to be pleased if | = 
your risk is placed with the Old Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Association of Des Moines, Iowa. ik 
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Western Farms 
and Ranches 


LARGE FARMS (80ME HIGHLY IMPROVED) 
NEAR KANSAS CITY; MANY OTHERS IN MIB5- 
I, KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA WHICH ARE 
iE COMBINATION AGRICULTURAL AND 
ZING FARMB. 

WE ALSO HAVE OPERATING CATTLE AND 
SHEEP RANCHES IN THE WEST RANGING 
FROM 1,000 TO 150,000 ACRES, WITH ABUND. 
ANCE OF GRASS AND WATER 

©. J. GOULD, 
Bonfilx Building. Kansas City, Mo. 


FARMS Wanted 


EVERYWHERE THIS SPRING 


by 1,00) Northern I!l!nofs Farmers fi nanc tail y able to 
buy. If you have a farm for sale, or will have, send 
your name and address to 


Paul A. Johnston, Box 386, St. Charles, Ill. 


174 Acres, $6,600 with 
3 Horses, 14 Cattle, Machinery 




















Gre none »y- maker, ideal atte convenient 
bigc teh r ctive mac hine- -worke 1 fields, spring 
wate “yy pasture valuable wood, apples, cherries; 
9-room h », pure water, maple shade, 2 barns, allo, 
2 poultry seseaed ty retiring owner throws in stock, 
machinery, tools, ensilage, hay, only #6,600, easy 
terms: details page 31, Strout’s Catalog Farm 
Bargains 33 tes ce Dy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY ae-R, Bi Mar ‘tte Butlding, Chicago 





Tame Grass iecates 





If you want to see a fine country, excellent roada, 
beautiful lakes, and pl sty of fine farms, take a 
trip to Birc hw 0d, Waal n County, Wisconsin and 
see this wonde Seer ry ne grass country I can se! 


40 acres, up to ti at very low prices and 
easy terms Write pod vey for information 


GEO. R. SLOCUM & CO., 
Capital Bank Blidg.. St. Paul, Minn. 
_” ecal Office; Birchwood, Wisconsin. 


SASKATGHEWAN 


18 acr non 





Price $40.00 per acre with 84,000.00 cash, balance to 
sult purchaser Inspection and correspondence in 
viied A ly to owner 


Wiltrid Stempel, lydden, Sask. Canada 


COLORADO FARMS 


15 miles from De nthe main surfa 
way rat atte ym facilities, moder 
vVenlences Will all Or any part of 4000 acres 
which 1:00 acre at 
irrigat farm ls 
Pasture A nur 
ing one 4 POC m 
for Booklet “C’ 1 1 mak 

THE A. J. ZANG INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Amoeri< am t Bank Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 


Eastern Colorado Wheat Lands 


Eastera Colorado lands are rapidly sdvancing, and 
no Other territory bas such a future shead of it. A 
farm bought now wiil doubie in a few years. Why 
buy high priced land when you can buy land at the 
present where one crop wil! pay for it For further 
particulars, write the WAGNER REALTY 
COMPANY, _Denham Bidg.. Denver Colo. 


240 ACRE WELL IMPROVED FARM 


Heart of 8S. E. Mo., choice soll, and location, wil 
sell half or all, possession at once, terms easy, price 
$140 per acre, (fora few days only) 

John L. Oratener, Stoddard Co., Essex, Me. 











Saneoved farms ia Stearns, 
Ff R ALE Meeker and Kandtyoh! coun- 

aes in south central Minne 
For list and information 
write or call PAYNENY ILLE LAND COo., 
Paynesville Minnesota. 


Bargains. in Land 


Four branch offices. Write 


SYLVESTER, Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


For Sale 200 Acre Farm 





With good buildings; 175 acres cleared, 150 under 
plow, 2% timber it mile from town Bargain for 
quick sale A. J. STURM, Stratford, Wis 





F WOU have problems ‘tke this: $1,000 plus 
Work equals Rent and Extstence; come to Weat 
fleld, N.Y., where ae farmers have problems Iike 
this: 81000 pl Work equals Home and Comfort 
NEW YORK F ARM AGENCY Westfheld, ms | 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS 


Write for comp list of farms for sale. We 
have a size. location wail price to please you. Stock 
and tools included on most of them i lle 

Y 


Real Estate Agency Im Dept. 2-J.. Olean 


72 Acre Stock Farm For Sale. en pe acre 


land for sale. Joe Severson, owner, Siater, lowa 








guarantee to 
pay > this price 
‘days from date o 
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— 
No. 2 cured od Cow, ‘Mids, or ib. 7c 
(Green Hides 3o oo . less 

No. 4 Horse Hide, larg 's 00 
Glue hides, ont acy hides, ‘calf skins, 
sheep pelts t at highest market value 
Your check will be matiefl within 24 hours 
after | get your shipme.t. The publisher 
of this paper or your neighbor who ships to 
me is my reference 

Ship to the hide, wool and fur house of lowa 


UMBAUG 


ype TH STREET 
S MOINES: Ia. 
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Financial Depression in Relation 
to Feeding Policy 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“In view of the fact that during the 
next few years we shall probably have 
a period of depression, I should like 
to ask if past experience has shown 
whether it is more profitable during 
such times to sell grain as grain or to 
feed it to live stock.” 

As a general proposition, the first 
onset of a period of financial depres- 
sion sends live stock values crashing. 
Before the war grain values generally 
withstood a period of financial depres- 
sion much more effectively than live 
stock values. A year or two after the 
financial depression begins, however, 
grain values ordinarily begin to weak- 
en, and toward the latter part of a de- 
pression period live stock often sells 
relatively better than grain. 

These general rules are not at all 
absolute, and we would not be at all 
surprised if grain values went crash- 
ing even more severely than live stock 
values if the financial depression 
comes on at any time during the next 
year. At the present moment, as it 
happens, live stock values are on a@ 
rock-bottom basis, whereas grain val- 
ues are to a certain extent on an in- 
flated basis. If financial depression 
comes any time during the next year, 
we would rather expect grain values 
to suffer more severly than live stock 
values, whereas if it holds off for three 
or four years we rather incline to the 
view that live stock values will suffer 
more severely during the first year of 
the depression than grain values. 


Smothering Canada Thistle 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“It has been suggested that I might 
smother out my Canada thistles by 
seeding early amber cane at the rate 
of 290 or 300 pounds per acre. What 
do you think of the plan?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
plow and dise and harrow this land 
until it is in high class condition and 
then broadcast the cane at the rate of 
about 120 pounds per acre June 15th. 
We would try to cut the cane just a 
little early, say about the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and then disc very thoroly, 
and if possible plow and then seed to 
rye. The rye can be pastured the next 
spring until about May 10th and then 
plowed under for corn. If the sweep 
style of cultivator shovel is used it 
should be possible to destroy § any 
stray Canada thistle plants which may 
have escaped the smothering process 
of the year previous. 





Western Kansas Corn As a 
Ninety-Day Variety 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

On page 1298 of your issue of May 
7th is an editorial urging early action 
in getting ninety-day seed corn, and 
the warning of an impending shortage 
of this kind of seed. 

I think I can suggest a remedy. Prior 
to March ist of this year I was super- 
intendent of the Tribune branch ex- 
periment station, at Tribune, Kansas. 
The Kansas Agricultural College had 
conducted variety tests of corn in co- 
operation with farmers all over the 
state. Among other things, it was 
found that western Kansas grown seed 
of varieties adapted to that section 
would outyield the very best adapted 
varieties in the central and eastern 
part of the state whenever the season 
was drouthy, late in the start, or early 
fall frost appeared. 

Another thing, this western Kansas 
corn is not subject to the injuries and 
diseases that the Purdue University 
has studied with such startling re- 
sults. 

There was a good corn crop in west- 
ern Kansas and eastern Colorado last 
year, and on account of the car short- 
age much of that corn is still on hand. 
This corn is so wonderfully vital that 
the regular crib run with a mere cull- 
ing out of the moldy ears (from corn- 
ear worm) and nubbins would be sat- 
isfactory. I. M. 


LAND AUCTION SALE 
OF 664 ACRE FARM 


Sec. 21, Tp. 45, Rg. 28 


Known as the Geo. Taylor farm, now jointly owned by the 
three Thomason Bros. of Tennessee, who are selling this 
magnificent farm for a dissolution of partnership. 


The Best Farm in Johnson County, Mo. 


Will ‘be sold to the highest bidders in tracts of 40, 80 and 
Sale will also include a big lot of 
MULES, HORSES, CATTLE, HOGS, FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


At Holden, Mo. 


“The Land of Results” 


Friday, June 4 


At 10 a. m.on the farm 2 mi. S.W. of Holden—rain or shine. 








160 acres, or as a whole. 








Land perfectly smooth, absolutely free of rocks and 
defects of any kind. Crops now growing: 200 acres wheat, 
15 acres oats, 324 acres blue grass and 
timothy. Previous crops produced: 40 bu. wheat and 75 
This farm is now being cultivated 
Modern machinery can 
This farm is first class for agri- 
, stock or dairy purposes; well watered by tanks, 
equipped with windmills and cisterns 


124 acres corn, 


to 100 bu. corn per acre. 
by tractors and motor cultivators. 
be used on every foot of it. 


springs, "deep wells, 
Each 80 acre tract separately fenced. 

IMPROVEMENTS: One 9-room modern residence with 
basement, one 5-room modern residence, three large barns, 
three large concrete silos, granaries, cribs and many other 


farm buildings too numerous to mention. 
READ! HEED!! AGT!!! 


We invite your careful personal inspection. 
something worth while, either in a small or large farm, buy 
this one if you want the best. 

TERMS EASY: 
three and four 

HOW TO REACH THE FARM: This property is located 
.: two miles southwest of Holden, 
Mo.,on the M. K. & T. and the Mo. Pacific Rys., two miles 
from Medford on the Rock Island, and only fifty miles from 
Kansas City. Come to Holden, 
Bros., residence phone No. West 211, and the owners will 
promptly send an automobile for you and show you ov er 
this splendid property without any obligation whatever. 
to the quality and character of the farm, we refer you to any 
banker or business man in Holden, Mo. 


Big Dinner Served on the Ground. 
FREE Cash Prizes 


Only one-third cash, balance one, two, 


near three railroads, 


and call Thomason 


At This Sale Only, Your Price Buys it 


FREE Band Concert FREE Daylight Fireworks 


Come yourself and bring everybody with you. 
Meet us face to face and make money. 
Sale conducted by 


Globe Realty & Auction Gompany 
“Sell Land and Land Only” 


607 1-2 So. Gay St., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
C. B. McNEIL, Mgr. 


44 Express Bidg., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


G. H. BANKS, Mgr. 1. A. ROBERTSON, Auctioneer 





We Cut the Earth to Suit You; Sell it in Any Quantity, Any Kind, Anywhere 























STRAUS 
CORN FARMS 


ae rich sof! yredecss wonderful yields 

other ach 

pak for ft geod rene in older 
Siu to 8225 unimproved Corn Balt territories 

| Sid pee pet ane sions 

No farm over 8 1-2 miles 

market. Wealth awaits you. 


Write for {Uustrated book and maps. 

The C. F. Bruton Co. | 

the & Straus, br Brothers Company. 
Capital wr 

NN, 85 Straus Rotding Li ae el 

















NORTHWESTERN mIRnESED 


Open Prairie Clov eriand 
Reasonable prices and terms. Trades © 
Liberty bonds taken at f 
Government Quarters available.. 

lis. 
Thief River Falls.“ 


Minnesota Corn Lands 


We have a large list of improved far 
sale on easy terms. Write for our 


ANDERSON LAND CO., 


520 Acre Farm for Sale 


on good hard road, close to a — town, 


buildings; can be devided ~s 


Richton, (Cook County), Hlinois. 





FARMS forsale or trade. 
well tmproved farms tn 
on very easy terms. Will take 
Farms are well improved an 
Good black sofl, and the lay of the land fs 1 
We have farms good enough for any one 3 
F, P, Shekletou & Sons, Lawler, Ia 


the corn belt for sale 
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‘Southene Minnesota As a Corn 
Country 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have been thinking about buying 
a farm in Faribault county, in south- 
ern Minnesota. Certain Iowa farmers 
have told me, however, that I can’t 
raise more than half as much corn 
there as I can here. I have been fig- 
ering, however, that I can buy land to 
so much better advantage there than 
I can here that it would be worth 
while to move to southern Minne- 
sota.” 

In years like 1919 they raise very 
good corn in southern Minnesota. In 
such years southern Minnesota may 
actually seem to be a better corn 
country than southern Iowa. Improved 
strains of early corn such as the Min- 
nesota No. 13 and the Silver King, 
have done much to make southern 
Minnesota a genuinely good corn coun- 
try. But after all has been said or 
all that can be said for southern Min- 
nesota as a corn country, the fact re- 
mains that they have only about 100 
days of genuinely good corn weather, 
and in years like 1915 and 1917 they 
have only 80 days of first-class corn 
weather. This means they will al- 
ways have to grow a rather small type 
of corn and that corn will more or less 
give place to small grains as the crop 
of primary consideration. In Faribault 
county, in southern Minnesota, they 
plant about 15 per cent of their im- 
proved farm land to corn, whereas we 
in Iowa plant about 30 per cent of our 
improved land in corn, and in some 
counties we plant as high as 40 per 
eent. The average yield of corn in 
Faribault county is about 35 bushels 
per acre, which is just about as good 
as many Iowa counties, but the fact 
that they plant only 15 per cent of 
their improved farm land to corn indi- 
eates that they are not alltogether 
satisfied with corn in that section, and 
that they prefer to plant a rather large 
acreage of small grain in order to play 
safe one year with another. Southern 
Minnesota has improved tremendous- 
ly as a corn country during the past 
ten years, and will probably continue 
to improve during the next ten years. 


Mammoth Clover for Seed 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What is the best way to handle 
ten acres of mammoth clover? I will 
not need it for hay, but could use it 
very well for hog pasture. Would it 
pay me to cut it for seed?” 

If all conditions are favorable, there 
is a chance that our correspondent 
will be able to harvest fully $50 worth 
of seed off of each acre of mammoth 
clover. We would suggest that he pas- 
ture this mammoth clover during May 
and early June with hogs and then 
clip it with the cutter bar Set high. 
Mammoth clover differs from red clo- 
ver in that there is only the one crop, 
and it is a good plan, therefore, to 
pasture during the early part of the 
Season, or to clip, or both, in order to 
throw the blossoming period a little 
later in July when conditions are 
more favorable for seed setting. 

Our correspondent might consider 
seeding several acres of rape to fur- 
nish him hog pasture during late June, 
July, August and September. 








Information Wanted 

An Iowa correspondent has sows 
Which farrowed in April, which he 
Wishes to breed back for September 
farrow. What is the best way to bring 
these sows in heat while suckling 
their pigs? We would be glad to hear 
ftom any of our readers who have spe- 
alized on raising two litters a year. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

‘Tam needing a fireproof grain bin 
‘id the thought is to build it of clay 
Wlocks or silo slabs made of cement. 
Will you ask the readers of your paper 
any 6 f them know how grain keeps 
Ma bin made from cement silo slabs? 
am pl anning on making two bins 10 

tin diameter and 16 feet high, and 

Toot to be made of cement.” 
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of farms in the last ten years. 


ing power and compression 
Rings are the only piston rings of 


HO ene eee eee 


Their design is exclusively their o 


carbon. 


¥ 


model of any kind of gasoline engine. 


stock. 


motor power end economy. 





To Control noes Oil 
A special ring for motors that 
pump oil. Use in top grooves 
of each piston. In the lower 
grooves use McQuay - Norris 
EA Piston Rings for 
complete compression—power. 






















will help your motors 


They have proved it by their service on many thousands 


Time has established the “Leak: Proof” principle of insur- 
c 


no such thing as a “Leak-Proof type” of piston ring. 


These tried and true rings will help tractors, automobiles, trucks 

and stationary engines develop more power, save fuel and decrease 
© 

They are made in every size and over-size to fit every make and 


and over-sizes or can get them promptly from his jobber’s complete 


Write for this Booklet — > 
**To Have and to Hold Power,’’ 


explains piston rings and their connection with 


Address Dept.B. C 






McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Harvest 20 t045 Bushel toAcre Wheat 
CWESTERN CANADA % 













: nt whet that means to y 

good hard dollars with the reat F - 
mand for wheat at high Many 
‘anon in Western Canada have paid for ‘the or their land 
_ from a single crop. The ome a may still be 
ee ” yours, for you can buy on easy 


"ua Land at $15 to 9 $30 an Acre 


located near — ays~land of a 
kind which grows 2 48 busi ushels me Ly to the acre. 

grazing lands at And prices convenient to grain farm en- 
able you to reap the profits from stock ralsing ¢ and dairying. 


Learn the Facts About Western Canada 


—low taxation (none on improvements), healthful climate, good 
schools, churches, pleasant social relationships, a prosperous and 
industrious people. 

For illustra lit erature, maps, 

janitoba, katchewan and A i 
partment of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or 


M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Sth 8t., Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn, 


Canadian Government Agent. 
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Real Farm Bargains 


in Wisconsin. Send for new FREE list. Liberal terms. 
LOEB-HAMMEL REALTY CO., (not Inc.) Medford, Wis. 


UR Southern Minnesota corn and clover farms 

are the real Iowa kind. Come and see for your- 

self before locating. WHITE & PERSON, Redwood 
Falls, Minn. 


For Sale or Trade 


Four solid sections hardwood cutover land in 
Dickinson County, Michigan. No sand or swamp. 
Rallway switch on land. Fine spring water. Fine 
grazing or colonization proposition. Price $25.00 per 
acre. Prefer merchandise or lowa iand. Terms. 


T. W. Carpenter, 407 Crocker Bidg., Des Moines, la. 














lOWA’S 
Best Investment 


Eleven improved Iowa farms, 2300 acres, all in 
one body. Can sell 160, 3200r more or all in one 
deal. ‘As good as the Best in Iowa.” Located tn 
Woodbury county and all within 25 miies of 
Sioux City. R. R. station on land. 


EASY TERMS 


One third cash on or before March 1, 1921. 
Balance 10 years at 54%. Your choice at $225.00 
peracre. Can make specially attractive price 
and terms on whole tract for short time only. 
oa pass thie if you can use good Jowa land. 

te 


H. L. CRAVEN & CO., 


2117. L. & T. Bidg., Sioux City, lowa 


SOUTHERN IDAHO 


Garden spot of U.S. We havea lot of choice Irri- 
gated fruit or farm tracts for sale. This territory 
produces extra heavy yields of fruits, melons, grains, 
spuds, alfalfa and clover. Yields last year as high as 
17 bu. clover seed per acre. Choice climate. ‘‘Seetag 
is believing”. Come and let us “show you” or write 
for more information. 


JACKSON & BUSHBY, : 


Fine Farm For Sale 


280 acres on Lincoln Highway in Harrison County, 
lowa; four miles of good town on two main lines 
railroad. Very best quality bench, valley and gently 














Parma, idaho 





rolling land. Two good houses, one fully modern. 
$20,000 worth of improvements. Ideal farm and 
location for thorobred stock man. For price and full 


particulars address ower. 
Silt loam, clay sub- 


Hardwood Cut-over Land bo oe ey eee 
nor gravelly. Close to town; good roads, good schoola 
—in the heart of the dairy country. You deal directly 
with the owners; no agents and aes —— 
Easy terms. Also im proved farms. te for map 
and booklet No. 10. NORTH WESTERN “LUMBER 
COMPANY, Land Department, Stanley, Wisconsin. 
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With Grass and Live Stock 


by JOHN 


When the call came from Washing- 


ton for greater production during the | 


latter period of the war many farmers 
broke up their pastures and meadows 
to put in wheat and corn. There were 
men, however, who saw danger in 
this They had seen the results of soil 
robbing and selling of fertility, there- 
by reducing the productive power of 
the land. There were men who real- 
ized that one can not eat his cake and 
keep it toe. Among these was George 
D. Halliburton, ef Cairo, Randolph 
county, Missouri. 

Mr. Halliburton’s farm of 455 acres 
is mostly in grass. Instead of break- 
ing up his land he exerted himself 
along the line of great production of 
livestock. His increased production 
was in more and better cattle, more 
and better hogs, and more and better 
mules. 

If any of Mr. Halliburton’s land de- 
preciates in its grazing qualities from 
heat or drouth or for any other reason 
that piece of land is broken up and 
one or two crops taken off, then put 
back to grass. Grade cattle (mostly 
cows) are pastured. The calves may 
or may not be wintered, according to 
the market, present and prospective. 





Very little feeding of finished cattie is | 


done. 
Mr. 

to raising them for others to feed. Mr. 
Halliburton, however, does not confine 


Halliburton confining his efforts 


The feeders are usually sold, | 


| 
| 
} 
his entire cattle business to grazing. 


HOWAT 


to find out whether there was any ad- 
vantage in cross-bred over line bred 
cattle. 

One feature of great value in this ex- 
periment is the fact that it is carried 
on on a business basis by every day 
farm theories, but it is all done as a 
business proposition, and must show 
profit or perish in the doing. A fea- 
ture that attracts attention is the uni- 
form character and quality of the ani- 
mals in the experiment. The utmost 
justice is given to each of the breeds 
involved and it took a man of sound, 
sane, critical judgment to buy 
mals of three different breeds that 
would paraliel each other in quality 
and breed character. 

Mr. Halliburton’s thought don't all 
run to cattle. He alse specializes in 
good mules. He works good ones and 
there is something wrong when he 
hasn't got a car load of young mules 
getting ready for the market. He 
seems to know the good ones by in- 
stinct and is frequently called upon to 
place the awards at mule shows. 

The barns and outbuildings on the 
farm are so arranged that one man 
can feed all of the stock on the place; 
indoor racks and mangers and gates 
and doors are adjusted so that pens 
and divisions can be made and wagons 
can be driven thru the barn when 
cleaning out. There is no waste here. 
Everything is kept clean. The manure 
is hauled out regularly and spread on 








aiitis a hh fo aie raat t: 


Rast 





He has some pure-bred herds of Short- 
horns, Angus and Herefords, and they 
are choice individuals. Animals of 
poor quality have no place on the Hal- 
liburton farm. 

One of the features of the farm is 
the fact that sires of three breeds are 
being used on his grade cows. 
sires are Shorthorn, Angus and Here- 
fords, and they are outstanding indi- 
viduals and of leading families in their 
respective breeds. 

Mr. Halliburton’s purpose in carry- 


ing on these experiments with differ- | 


He | 


ent breeds of cattle is two-fold. 
wants to prove that the use of pure- 
bred sires on common cows is a profit- 
able business. He has long observed 
the need of better cattle for the feed 
lots, especially in these later days of 
high cost of feed stuffs and high price 
of beef. Partly to demonstrate 
whether or not there is any advantage 
in ftavor of any of the three breeds, 
an equal opportunity is given to these 
breed representatives, all are alike 
fairly dealt with, and whether there is 
any advantage in favor of any of the 
three in crossing them upon common 
cows, is one of the things that will be 
demonstrated as the experiments go 
on. These demonstrations are meant 
te cover a number of disputed theo- 
ries among farmers, and while they 


Points they will aid farmers in arriving 
at safe conclusions. 


The | 
| where. 


| when 


the most needy places on the farm. 
The yards are as clean and free from 
manure as tho they had been swept. 
In fair weather hay is hauled and 
fed on the ground on the highest, thin- 
nest places. The fence rows are per- 
fectly clean—so are the roadsides Not 
a weed or bush shows its head any- 
The fences are all in good re- 
pair. The buildings are painted white. 
No litter is to be found anywhere on 
the place. Water is piped to the 
barns. Two windmills furnish the sup- 


ply to a large tank, which carries over | 


an abundance for emergencies. Drink- 
ing tanks are located in the barns and 
outside and are covered and protected 
so that the water does not freeze. 
Tank heaters are not needed. 

* 





Liberty Bonds 
A northern lowa subscriber writes: 
“You strongly advise buying Liberty 
bonds. We have some and have 
thought of buying more, but we want 
a little information. For example, 
Liberty bonds are held at the 


| bank in the name of some customer of 


the bank, and the bank should be 
robbed and the bonds stolen and are 
not recovered, does the holder of the 
bonds lose them or does the govern- 


|} mént stand back of it?” 
will probably not settle any of these | 


Mr. Halliburton raised the calf that | 


took the premium in 
cross-bred classes at the St. Louis ex- 
position. This calf was sired by a 
pure-bred Hereford with a pure-bred 
Sherthorn dam. 


This experiment was ; 


the grade and | 


| 





That would depend somewhat upon 
the arrangement with the bank. Lib- 
erty bonds which are not registered 
can, of course, pass from hand to hand 
just as money; and if they should be 
stolen, it is difficult to recover. If 
the numbers of the bonds have been 
kept, however, and the government is 
notitied promptly in case they are 


ani- | 





| bonds 





E are offering seve 
Ohio at prices t 


Miami Valley. 


and highway. 





Several Hundred Ohio Farms 
For Sale 


hundred of the best farms in 
are low in comparison to the 
value of the property and the income assured purchasers. 


These farms are a part of the Miami Conservancy Dis- 
trict, which is a political subdivision of the State of Ohio, 
and represent a surplus acreage that we own in the 


Rich silt loam top-soil deposits make this land very pro- 
ductive—practically inexhaustible. 


It is our earnest desire to bring more good farmers to this 
commuriity, which lies within a thirty mile radius of 
Dayton. Quick markets are available by rail, interurban 


We Would Like to Send You Booklets Giving De- 
tailed Information. Just Address “‘Farm Division” 


THE MIAMI CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 
DAYTON, OHIO 














We are in 


required the first five years. 
payable annually. 


tically lies all in one body, 


through the center. 





Redwood County Corn Lands For Sale 


We have 10,000 acres of land on our list, consisting of thirty-five 
improved farms located in Redwood county, Minnesota, This land 
is owned by some of the first settlers of the county, and has never 
been offered for sale until this year. 


sition to give the very best prices and terms 
that can be had in this part of the country. A reasonable earnest 
money payment is required; on March 1, 1921, a payment will be 
required, making. a total to that date about 25% of the purchase 
price; 20 years time on balance of payments. No part of principa! 
Interest on deferred payments 54%, 
Interest begins March 1, 1921, and taxes pay- 
able in 1921 will be paid by the owner. 

This is a dandy proposition for colonization, as the land prac- 
with railroad i 





running directly 











SPARKS, WARD & STEWART, Agts., Redwood Falls, a 











stolen, there might be a chance of re- 
oovery. 

When bonds are bought to be held 
for some length of time, the best way 
is to send them in, or have the bank 
send them in, and have them regis- 
tered in the name of the owner. 

Since our previous advice, Liberty 
have dropped several points, 
and at the present time they can be 
bought at prices which will net the 
buyer from 5 to 6 per cent. In addi- 
tion to this interest, the buyer will 
get the benefit of the enhancement in 
value which is certain to come. These 
bonds will all be paid at par value 
when they become due. The chances 
are that long before they become due 
they will have reached par and per- 
haps more. We repeat our sugges- 
tion, therefore, that our readers who 
have money which they wish to put 
out as an investment can not go wrong 
in buying Liberty bonds at present 
prices. it is quite possible that they 
may go still lower for a short period, 
but the man who buys them and keeps 
them safe need have no worry. 











The Guaranteed 
Hold-Fast Halter 


is made for long wear 
Look for the “Green Tag of 
Guaranty” at your dealer's 
and secure a halter ef satis- 
faction. PRICE AND QUALITY RIGHT. 


E. T. Rugg & Co., Newark, 0. 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We bandle all kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Garload lots and less at lowest prices—Ask 


fer our priee list 
223 Peari &t., 


SIOUX CITY, (OWA 
RABBITS 





Ss 




















Read THE RABBIT JOURNAL, 
St. Francis, Wisconsin. Two years, 
$1.00. Trial subscription, 25 cents. 











ALLMARK 
ATHLETIC 
UNDERWEAR 


OF BETTER QUALITY 


ForMen and Boyswhowant 
Underwear Satisfaction 


HALL, HARTWELL & CO., Troy, N. ¥- 
Makers of 
Slidewell Coliars and Hallmark Shirts, 


ER 


general building material st 


25% OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don’t even consider buying until! you ues 
us complete | and have our : 


by return — “We stip quick ond y the "CO 
R CO. 
FARMERS PUMEER, so 
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Self-Feeding Hogs on High 
Priced Corn 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have a fine bunch of March pigs 
which I have been feeding on self-feed- 
ers of corn, tankage and middlings. 
The corn costs me $1.55 per bushel 
but I will soon be out of corn and if I 
buy more it will cost me $1.85 or $1.90 
per bushel. Unless hog prices ad- 
vance very rapidly, I am afraid that I 
shall lose money every day that I al- 
low these pigs to eat corn from self- 
feeders. I am of the opinion that it 
will pay me better to feed them just 
enough corn to keep them growing in 
good shape and then finish them out 
on the new corn crop. I have good 
rape and blue grass pasture for them 
to run on.” 

The Chicago speculators who buy 
and sell September deliveries of lard 


and other hog products are risking 
their money on a basis which indicates 
about $15 hogs in September. We 
think that hogs will be somewhat 


higher than this in September, but the 
fact that the men who risk their 
money are betting on this basis, is 
enough to make any hog feeder think 
twice before pouring much $1.80 corn 
into hogs which may only sell for $15 
a hundred in Chicago. Those farmers 
who happen to be somewhat of a risk 
taking nature may enjoy taking a 
chance on this kind of a proposition, 
but the common-sense thing to do is 
to carry these pigs along slowly, feed- 
ing them only two or three pounds of 
grain for each hundred pounds of live 
weight and getting them up to a 
weight of only about a hundred pounds 
when the pasture season closes in Oc- 
tober. The idea would be to feed the 
pigs enough so that they will gain an 
verage daily of about one-half pound 
or possibly two-thirds of a pound. 
Then when new corn is ready we 
would gradually shift them over onto 
self-feeders of new corn and tankage 
and would expect to get average daily 


gains of one and one-half to two 
pounds. The objection to this kind of 


a system is that every one uses it and 
that its net result is an unusually 
heavy run of hogs coming to market 
in January, a run which is oftentimes 
so heavy that the price declines very 
seriously. 

if our correspondent were only in a 
locality where corn is not so exceed- 
ingly high priced we would by all 
means advise him to push these good 
March pigs along as rapidly as possi- 
le for a September market. In spite 
of the fact that the Chicago specu- 
lators are buying and selling Septem- 
oe ae liveries for hog products on a 
basis of about $15 hogs we neverthe- 
feel that there is a genuine 
chance for a sharp advance in hog 
prices late in the summer. With corn 
at $1.55 per bushel we believe that 
our correspondent could afford to take 
the chance, but with corn at $1.90 he 


less 


certainly can not except on the as- 
sumption that the exceedingly high 
corn prices will discourage enough 


other farmers so that an unusual hog 
shortage will develop by September. 


if our correspondent had April or 
May pigs we would be inclined to car- 
ry them along quite slowly thru the 


summer and fall and not put them on 
full feed until winter, the idea being 
to fatten them for the March or early 
April market of 1921. The advantage 
of this plan is that the hogs will be 
made almost altogether out of new 
corn and moreover 
Will have been given considerably 
more time to recover from its present 
depressed condition. 





America and Argentina 
Argentina is the most serious rival 
of the corn belt. Argentine corn can 
be laid down at New York City one 


year with another at a lower price 
than Iowa corn. Argentine alfalfa fed 
beef has long since driven our corn 
fed beef out of European markets. 


Heretofore, Argentina’s relations have 
been largely with Europe, and espe- 


the hog market | 
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JOHN DEE 
INSIDE CUP ELEVATOR 


Install a John Deere Inside Cup Elevator in your crib, 


buildings. 


special elevator equipment. 


Post Card Will Bring 
ese Free Crib Plans 


If you are planning on a new ,corn crib 
and granary this year, don’t fail to get these 
free Blue Print Crib Plans. 


The plans are complete in every detail. 
big blue prints, 10°4 inches x 17 inches in size, show 
the end elevation, side elevation, cross section and 
floor plan together with sectional detail drawings. » 


With the blue prints you get Bills of Material, with ear 
corn and grain capacities covering twenty different sized 
You can secure material and construction costs 
with these plans on the size crib you need with no expense 
for drawings and specifications. 

Plans show different methods of farm elevator installation and 
Plans also show how you can save enough 
in building costs on the modern combination crib and granary over 


The four 


the old style crib to pay for a John Deere Elevator. 


Write for these valuable plans today. They are free. 


WRITE TO 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILL., and ASK FOR PACKAGE EL 434 





and you will have an outfit that will serve you longer 


than the building itself. 


It takes only a team of horses or a 3-HP. to 
6-HP. farm engine to operate it. 
to 20 bushels per minute, a saving of 20 to 30 
It does entirely away 
with the back-breaking job of scooping. 


minutes on every load. 


The John Deere Elevator is simply constructed. 
Any one handy with carpenter tools can install it 
—no heavy, made-up sections to hoist in place. 
It is furnished in practically any desired height. 


The John Deere is an ideal elevator outfit for farm use. 
e your John Deere dealer about it. 


JOHN 


It will elevate and deliver 
all of your grain, both ear corn and small grain, 
to any desired point in the building. 


It elevates 15 





Crib cut away to show 
installation of elevator. 





2°DEERE- 


BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS 





cially with England, largely on ac- 
count of the fact that English money 
has been so extensively used in de- 
veloping Argentine resources. From 
now on, however, it is expected that 
the United States will loan more and 
more money to Argentina, and that as 
the need of the seaboard cities for 
cheap food becomes more acute that 
the United States will import more 
and more food from Argentina. The 
American Exchange National Bank of 
New York City recently states: 

“Under ordinary conditions, it will 
not be surprising to see the United 
States the creditor nation for Argen- 
tina within the next ten years, such 
are the opportunities for placing cap- 
ital in this rapidly developing coun- 
try. Offerings of Argentine securities 
recently made have been quickly ab- 
sorbed by American industry.” 

Once United States capital is ex- 
tensively invested in Argentina, we 
may expect an ever-increasing flow of 
Argentine agricultural products into 
the seaboard markets of the United 
States. 





County Shipping Association 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of Wallaces’ Farmer of 
April 16th, on page 1147, it is reported 
under the heading, “New Type of Ship- 
ping Association,” that the live stock 





shippers of Lee county, Illinois, or- 
ganized the first county-wide shipping 
association. 

This is a mistake. In February, 
1919, on my recommendation, the ex- 
ecutive committee of our Farm Bu- 
reau of Marion county, Missouri, or- 
ganized a county-wide live stock ship- 


ping association which commenced 
business on March 1, 1919. 
This shipping association has a 


board of directors of one representa- 
tive of each township in the county 
and has six different shipping points 
within the county from which stock is 
shipped whenever a car load is ready. 
The manager of this association, em- 
ployed by the executive committe?, 
ships from all of these points and goes 
there to do so. Farmers report what 
stock they have for shipment and 
whenever a car load is listed the man- 
ager informs them when to deliver the 
same and goes there to make the ship- 
ment. When returns are received, a 
detailed statement, together with a 
check, is sent to each farmer who had 
stock in the load shipped. 

During the year ending March 1, 
1920, the membership in this associa- 
tion has increased from 52 to 490. The 
manager reports that during the year 
276 cars of stock were shipped for 
which $645,534.65 was received. The 
number of animals that were shipped 
during the year is as follows: Fifteen 








thousand two hundred and _ seventy- 
four hogs, 1,145 calves, 1,886 cattle, 
2,375 sheep. During the first month 
only three cars were shipped, and the 
largest number of cars shipped during 
one month was 39, in January, 1920. 
During the year, the association has 
built a scales building and installed 
a scales and pens at Palmyra. At the 
annual meeting on March 1, 1920, the 
association voted to join the state and 
national federations of live stock ship- 
ping associations. It was the first or- 
ganization of this kind in Missouri to 
do so. The membership fee is $1 per 
year. The manager receives as com- 
pensation a commission fixed by the 
board of directors on the terminal 
weight. 

It is evident from the foregoing 
statement that the above county in 
Illinois was not the first one to organ- 
ize a county-wide live stock shipping 
association. The Marion county asso- 
ciation is in a very prosperous condi- 
tion and is probably the best thing for 
the farmers that has ever been done 
in this county by the Farm Bureau. 
We have not been inclined to secure 
publicity on our work but it seems 
that a correction sho ld be made to 
show that the Illinois county was not 
the first one to organize a county-wide 
association. 

F. G. KRAEGE. 


Marion County, Missouri. 
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HEARTS AND <tee 




















This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on ite rest to 
Hearts and saders are we me. If pre red ame of writer w Ad- 
dress a1] inquiries and lettefa to Hearts and Homes D art allaces’ Far . lowa. 
Getting Ready for Baby {| United States Department of Labor, 
for the two books by M1 Max West 

A “faithful reader” writ Prenatal Care of Children” and “In 

“What is required for a layette for fant Car These are 15 cents each. 
a baby? Ho y blankets are nec lso for the following pamphlets from 
essary? How many dresses, petti- | the Public Health Service, Washing 
coats, etc.? What should a _ persot to which are free “Motherhood,’ 
have on hand when baby comes in the Care of the Baby,” “Summer Care of 
way of gow! and things ne iry Infants.’ Breast Feeding Her Baby,” 
for the confinement? How can or and ‘Bottle 1 ling for Babi These 
make pads at home? Can one us belong to the “Keep Well ries. 
paper for the pads? Should the pads | 
be sterilized, and how can that be 
done at hon Should cotton and A Road of Remembrance 
gauze be te! ed, tl is used to | “As new highways are built and old 
wips the baby mouth and eve and ones rebuilt, trees should be planted 
how can these be sterilized? This i along them as memorials to men who 
my first experience gave their lives to their country—the 

A practical layette for a baby will | doughboys, the marines, the sailors 
consist of one } dress, two plaine1 and othe ” 
dresses, seven nainsook slips, three - 
Gertrude pattern flannel skirts, two U1 Deb” Johnson believed in 
Gertrude white skirts, three knitted work He liked to repeat Tolstoi's 
nightgowns, two flannelette kimono fs) The Kingdom of Ivan the 
three knitted wool vests, three knitted Fo whose reign it was the 
wool bands, tl pairs of white wo ru th whoever had hard places on 
stockings, three pinning band thre his hand came to the table, but who- 
ad n diaper t] flanne is fe ‘ r had not must eat what the others 
first The nains« witl left 
fl: petticoats will sé ( ery \ \ l Deb wa 
ice n the dre Tw ve incl rounding out h life on his own farm, 
es a good length for t é Baby where | only relative Lute Johnson 
flannel hould be of wool or wool ie A I wife, } t house for 
with a little line m W ool hi His failing trens vexed the 
high, but nothing will tal its place old i he would not give up to 
for lightness and warmth and protec , existe He puttere 
tion against chill The knitted bands about helping Lute with the work 
come in four sizes; it is we to begir wl ] 1 itic 1 ( ned him 
with the second Two wool blan to the house he tried to knit, but his 
kets and two little comforts made of knotted fingers stiffened about the 
cheesecloth filled with cotton are suf- | needle He wanted to help Nellie 
ficient. with the dishes, but his trembling 

For the mother five gowns will do hands made her so nervous that she 


Use old gowns at first. The maternity 
outfit should provide one pound of ab 
sorbent cotton, one yard of sterile 
gauze, one tube of vaseline, one cake 
of castile soap, one flannel band five 
inches wide and a yard long, six bird’s 
eye diapers or diapers made of old 
linen, one-half dozen small safety pins, 
two dozen large safety pins, one ounce 
of powdered boracic acid 

The pads can be made at home of 
any old muslin, turkish toweling, knit- 
ted underwear or bed quilts, but every 


article to be used about the patient 
must be sterilized. Make the pads 
large enough, roll them up in un- 
bleached muslin, sew them securely 


and bake in the oven until the muslin 
looks brown. Pads, of should 
be thoroly clean when made. Paper 
pads may be used under the sheet, but 
unless they are of sterilized absorbent 


course, 


paper not next to the patient The 
best absorbent cotton and_ sterilized 
gauze should be used for the baby’s 
mouth and eves. If left in the original 
package these will be sterile (In- 
struct your husband to ask if the 
baby’s eves have been treated as soon 
as the child is dressed. Even the best 


n known to neglect 
itment,) 


of doctors have hee 
this tre 


necessary 


“Faithful reader” should have signed 
her name and address, and we could 
have answered her direct. We wonder! 
if she knows that she should be under 
the care of a doctor during the period 
of pregnancy. An examination of the 
urine should be made frequently, and 
constipation controlled by diet or some 
simple laxative Bran three times a 
day is safe and effective 

Preparation of the baby wardrobe 


is important, but far more important is 


the preparation of the baby for life 
and this means care of the prospective 
mother herselt Go to a good doctor 


mination 


and ask him for a thoro ex 
l pads 


A good way to 





and other artic is to get a new 
wash boiler, sterilize it, put the articles 
in the boiler wrapped in the muslin as 
when they came from the oven, and 
cover with the lid 

We would advise prospective moth 
ers to send to the Children’s Bureau, 


took the dish towel away from him. 


Uncle Deb did rot want to become 
a cipher: he longed to start things; he 
wanted to be of service to man. He 
made Lute farm to increase the fertil- 
ity of the land. In the bank vault, his 
will stipulated that a stone tablet 
should be erected on each corner of 
his land, whereon was to be marked 
the analysis of the soil when he took 
it (this, too, was carefully locked in 
the vault), and an analysis showing 
the increased fertility of the land at 


his death. “A man can have no better 
monument than to leave a farm better 
than when he took it,” said Uncle Deb. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, May 
13th, Uncle Deb sat before the kitchen 
range, his feet on a stick of wood in 
the oven His withered hands were 
spread before the welcome heat 
His gravy trousers wrinkled over thin, 
spindly leg red flannel shirt poked 
up at the back of his neck into a fringe 
of gray hair 

Nellie 
in the 
which 
Unc le 
he can rei 


out 


entertaining a neighbor 
thru the door 
women were watching 
has his second sight: 
id as plain as I can without 


was 


front room ol 


the two 


glasses,” Nell said: “but he’s awful 
deaf, and he can’t remember any- 


thing.’ 


“So I heard. I brought him a maga 
zine Taking a copy of American 
Forestry” from her bag, she went into 
the kitchen “ve brought you some 
thing to read, Uncle Deb.’ 

Uncle Deb ves brightened with 
welcome Nothing to complain of,’ 
he d i high. falsetto voice “My 
rheu s st bling me some. How 





It ibout trees,” she went on, open- 
ing up the magazine 

“Heh The old man cupped his 
hand about his ears 

Trees for roads of remembrance 
for soldiers nemorial.’ 





He nodded brightly. “Yes, I'm going. 





Lute is going to take me. He always 
does 

Baffled at any attempt at conversa- 
tion, Mrs satin rejoined Nellie. “He's 


or 


awful deaf, sn't he? 


“Yes.” 





WALLACES’ 


FARMER 









“You wouldn't think that picture was 
his,” nodding at a crayon portrait oi a 
Union soldier leaning i 

and then at Uncle Deb 


Lncie 





on 





But if Uncle Deb’s ears were ciosed 
his mind was alert to the printed word 
He buried himself in his new maga 
zine as he warmed. Greedily he read 
about the roads of remembran¢ ines 
of trees bordering the highways; each 
tree set out as a living memorial to 
aman wl erve his country 
If someone |! plante roads of re 





membrance when the boys came back 





from the Civil war, he thoug} how 
beautiful the cov v would have | n! 
How mu more materi ther A d 
be for homes! There would have been 
no shortage of pulpwood for news 

f ber suitabl for paper 


papers 


making had been set out in empty 
spat the profits to go to the sol 
diers’ homes 

As } re ter 
town that ha sol- 
diers with ncle 
Deb's heart ng 


thought 








who was living 
beautify the ro He 
could put in¢ 
He could put a tree in th £1 a 
just a little tres the seedlings of wv 
nut tres T own pl i rth 
would summon her aids, and tog 
they would make permanent | 

»>b Sul the tree 1 ns dt 1 
wal t t na 
b ke up y | tl 
with tl ng ly ad 

' 

l'on Ww ) 
' W ? ) 
p would f 

rg tl tv he d { 
he } 2 \ ser- 
vi i needn't be us¢ r ng 
the mag ne, he dre ed of tl time 
when he would be put away and for- 
gotten, but along his farm a roadway 


have been 


be green with 


which otherwise would 
bleak and bare 


} 
vearly 


would 
miracle of spring. 
in leafy branches 


leaves each 
There would be life 
because him. 


The guest took her leave; Nellie 
bustled about getting supper Lute 
came in from the field in a hurry to 
eat. “I’ve got to go to town for a re- 
pair in the morning, Nell,” he said, 
between mouthfuls; “if you can be 
ready by 9:30 I'll take you along.” 


The words 9:30 penetrated Uncle 
Deb’s dull ears This with what 
he thought Mrs. Brown had said—was 


made him 
Memorial 


he going to Memorial Day 
sure that the next day was 
Day—his day of all days 


He pulled out of his pocket a note- 


book, the gift of the Medical Marvel 
Ointment Company, which he used as 
a memory jogger; the old man was 
sensitive about his failing memory. On 
the front leaf was a calendar of 1919; 
on the back a calendar for 1920. Uncle 


Deb looked at the front leaf Mav 30th 
was Friday 
“What day is th 


ered 


Thursday 














Then | guess [ll be going to bed. 
t ks Got to get up on 
time tomorrow, vou know 
(Concluded next k) 
ae 
Meat Extenders 
y y tf) t ‘ er 
‘ const 1 Ss t l i 
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Ss ta S v 
« s 1 fry t wn 
il ~ i t X- 
I y cook vo « f 
n 1 boiling salted water Dr 
pour cold water thru, and place in a but- 
tered bakir dist Take one < 
ground meat of any kind, heat i a fry- 
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ing pan, add two tablespoonfuls of 








and two cups of gradually, s 

t boils up well I ver tl mac 

and add one-half cupful of grated chees 

Bake in t oven fifte minutes 
Creamed meat served over hot bis¢ 

spreads the flavor well; rice served as a 


border around a dish of creamed meat is 
also good 


What we nee 
and less meat. 
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The patterns 
fectly and allow a 


greens in the 


liet 
diet 





Fashion Department 


@re guaranteed to fit per 
s. Twelve cents each 7 
paid. Gvder ty na and give size or age. W rite 
statnbe and be sure anda’ gn yourname and address 

Address all orders to PATTERN D&PARTMENT OF 
WaLLaces’ FarmMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 


No. 8288—Child’s Pajamas—Cut in sizes 





2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. Comfortable paja- 
mas for children can be made from this 
pattern. The turn-back collar may be 
omitted if desired 

No. 9632-—-Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 
attractive collar is of white material to 


contrast with the striped waist 
















No. 9621—Ladies’ Two-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist 
measure, The sides are cut out and 
stitched to form trimming pieces 

No. 9631—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure But- 
tons indicate the closing, and the sle 
may be long or short 

No. 9611—Girls’ and Child's Ki — 
Cut in sizes 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 a if 
years The s kimono style and 
the fronts th satir 

The above patte e t to any 
address on receipt s A 32- 
page fashion maga ¢ 2 he 
late, good styles iF: s c 
sent on to cents Ren ’ 
stamps d all rders t t- 
tern D nt, W ices’ |} es 





Moines, 


Kill All Flies! 
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"laced any wher DAISY FLY KILLER acts and 
kits ch Wee ee: ‘at, I, convenient and 
“ 
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re 
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FE RE at your dealer or 
by XP Ss repaid, a 
HAROLD SOMERS he be Bea: .B rooklyn, N. ¥. 
If you are planning new dresses our beau- 
tiful ae book will give your ny 


the you cannot get L re. 
te iow A BUTTON & PL AIT ING 
202 8th St., Des Moines. lows. 


valuable sugg: 
Sent Free. Wr 
CO., Dept. No. 1, 


Have Your Photo-Finishing Done The 
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Co-Operative” way Our professiona 
phers working with ex ptie yu 
t »-date equ ipment devel lop ms 8 M 
i I ent Send r er 
»rints Profit she aring ant 
catalog on rex juest Write €o one ae 
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Photo Supply Co., 


sotea St., St. Paul, Minn a 
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lat our enlarging and finishing of 2c age 
you are now getting. Y pan’t lose. It's rise 
trial. Your next film 1 n bap s 
you. RBe‘ter “Me ore s Photo Fin!shia® 
Sery Estat 5 Rasch a "668 Nicollet ave 
M 4 s. Min 
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Our Sabbath School cscaa | 


= By HENRY WALLACE 





| the quarterly reviews. 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight cranges as may ocea- 
} sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 


his stagement may not always apply to 
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The Victory of Jonathan and His 
Armor Bearer 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 

for May 30, 1920. I Samuel, 14:1-46. 
Printed, I Samuel, 14:1-13.) 


“Now it fell upon a day that Jona- 
than the son of Saul said unto the 
young man that bare his armor, Come, 
and let us go over to the Philistines’ 
garrison, that is on yonder side. (2) 
And Saul abode in the uttermost part 
of Gibeah under the pomegranate tree 
which is in Migron; and the people 
that were with him were about six hun- 
dred men; (3) and Ahijah the son of 
Ahitub Ichabod’s brother the son of, 
Phinehas, the son of Eli,-the priest of 
Jehovah in Shiloh, wearing an ephod. 
And the people knew not that Jonathan 
was gone. (4) And between the passes, 
by which Jonathan sought to go over 
unto the Philistines’ garrison, there 
was a rocky crag on the one side and a 
rocky crag on the other side: and the 
name of the one was Bozez, and the 
name of the other Seneh. (5) The one 
crag rose up on the north in front of 
Michmash, and the other on the south 
in front of Geba. (6) And Jonathan 
said to the young man that bare his 
armor, Come, and let us go over into 
the garrison of these uncircumcised; it 
may be that Jehovah will work for us; 
for there is no restraint to Jehovah to 
save by many or by few. (7) And his 
armor bearer said unto him, Do all 
that is in thy heart: turn thee, behold, 
I am with thee according to thy heart. 
(8) Then said Jonathan, Behold, we 
will pass over unto the men, and we 
will disclose ourselves unto them. (9) 
If they say unto us, Tarry until we 
come to you; then we will stand still 
in our place, and will not go up unto 
them. (10) But if they say thus, Come 
up unto us; then we will go up, for Je- 
hovah hath delivered them into our 
hand: and this shall be a sign unto us. 
(11) And both of them disclosed them- 
selves unto the garrison of the Philis- 
tines: and the Philistines said, Behold, 
the Hebrews come forth out of the holes 
where they had hid themselves. (12) 

nd the men of the garrison answered 
Jonathan and his armor bearer, and 
said, Come up to us, and we will show 
you a thing. And Jonathan said unto 
his armor bearer, Come up after me: 
for Jehovah hath delivered them into 
the hand of Israel. (13) And Jonathan 
climbed up upon his hands and upon 
his feet, and his armor bearer after 
him: and they fell before Jonathan; 
and his armor bearer slew them after 
him.” 

It is important before entering upon 
the lesson proper, which includes the 
first forty-six verses of I Samuel, 14, 
to pick up the thread of preceding 
events. At the assembly at Gilgal, 
mentioned in the last lesson, Samuel, 
alter vindicating his personal integ- 
rity, had resigned as judge, and formal- 
ly as a prophet recognized Saul as his 
kingly suecessor in the judgeship. He 
once more impressed upon the people 





the fact that their prosperity under 
their king was conditioned on the obe- 
dience of both themselves and their 
king to Jehovah. They had done wrong 
in des 


ring a visible king instead of an 
invisible one, but the wrong would be 
Pardoned if both they and their king 
uld maintain a heart loyalty to the 
1 they now professed to worship. 
It was now up to Saul to make good 
as king. Out of the assembled clans, 
Saul now began the organization of an 


army by selecting 3,000 men, with 2,000 
of which he oceupied a strategic point 
contr: 


-. lling the valley or passage of 
Michmash. The rest remained with 
Jonathan at his home town of Gibeah. 








The Philistines had occupied a low, 
conical hill about three miles from 
Michmash. Jonathan with his men as- 
sailed this unimportant pass, and cap- 
tured it. No details are given. Evi- 
dently he had not told his father his 
plan, who seemed to be satisfied with 
holding Michmash and thus controlling 
the valley, enabling him to cut off sup- 
plies which the Philistines might send 
eastward to Gibeah. The only result of 
the battle was to stir up the Philistines 
to a determined effort to wipe Israel 
off the face of the earth. Seeing that 
he had no chance of resistance, Saul 
retires to Gilgal, there to await the 
coming of Samuel. By referring to I 
Samuel, 10:7-18, it will be seen that in 
their first interview Saul was told that 
when he should go to Gilgal to offer 
sacrifice in time of emergency, he 
should do nothing until Samuel ar- 
rived. He had evidently sent for Sam- 
uel, and he had agreed to come within 
seven days. While Saul waited, panic 
seems to have seized the people, so that 
his 3,000 men were reduced thru de- 
sertion to 600. Graphically we are told 
that some of them passed over the Jor- 
dan, some hid in holes in the rocks, 
and in thickets and in pits, and all that 
followed him did so with trembling. 


Here Saul made a mistake in violat- 
ing Samuel’s positive command in of- 
fering sacrifice. As the anointed king, 
he had the right to offer sacrifice, but 
not when his prophet and adviser had 
strictly charged him not to do so until 
he came. The prospects of Saul at this 
time were very dark, and the more so 
because he was smarting under divine 
rebuke. He had not been deposed as 
an officer of the army, but he was told 
that because of this disobedience to 
the divine command, the kingdom 
should not pass down to his posterity. 
(I Samuel, 13:14.) He was king for 
the time, but his son would not succeed 
him. When he returned to his camp in 
Gibeah he found the stronghold of 
Michmash, which he formerly held and 
which controlled the passage, in the 
hands of the Philistines, and he con- 
tented himself with taking a position 
where he could watch the enemy, 
which by this time had so little respect 
for or fear of him that they sent out 
three different sets of spoilers to loot 
the country. The lamentable condition 
of Israel may be seen from the state- 
ment in the preceding chapter (verses 
19-22) that the Philistines controlled 
all the blacksmith shops, and there was 
neither sword nor spear found in the 
hands of any of Saul’s men, but only 
in the hands of Saul and his son Jona- 
than. 


It occurred to Jonathan that with 
the help of Jehovah it was possible to 
throw the enemy into a panic by re- 
vealing himself on the peak Seneh, to 
the outpost of the enemy at Michmash, 
which was on Bozez, on the same side 
of the ravine as Michmash, and then 
being guided by their conduct. If they 
boasted of their strength and said: 
“Come up unto us,” he would take it as 
a sign that he would succeed. Brag- 
garts are naturally cowards. The men 
of the garrison said, “Come up to us, 
and we will show you a thing.” Jona- 
than and his armor bearer accepted 
the challenge, passed thru the passage, 
then thru a forest in the valley or pas- 
sage, where they would be concealed, 
climbed up the rocky ledge where of 
course they were unseen. The summit 
was a narrow projection, about half the 
width occupied by a team of oxen in 
plowing. Therefrom Jonathan pro- 
ceeded to knock down one after anoth- 
er, while his armor bearer slew them. 
Not knowing how many of them there 
were. the Philistines were panic- 
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The New KEROGAS Oil Stove 
Burners Are a Joy to Housewives 


Thoughtful women have learned that oil stoves equipped with patented 
KEROGAS Burners are much more efficient and economical than ordinary 
old-style oilstoves. By turning a little control wheel you get just the degree 
of heat you wapt—quick, slow, intense or “simmering.” 
The KEROGAS Burner prevents waste. 
It consumes all the fuel and concentrates the 
heat where it does the most good—the great- 
est test ofa cook stoves value! 
KEROGAS Burners are built to last as long 
as the stove itself. No complicated parts to 
et out oforder. Simple, durable, one-piece 
rass construction—rust and leak proof. P ; : 
A large number of reliable makes of oi) 1°°* for TMs Mark on the Burners 
stoves are now 5 with the new _pat- cats j 
ented KEROGAS Burrer. Ask your dealer to demonstrate this ingenious fuel- 
saving device. You, too, will be delighted with it. 
DEALERS’ NOTE—The best jobbers are prepared to supply various ex- 
cellent brands of oil stoves equi with the KEROGAS Burners, Patented 
KEROGAS Burner—Standard Equipment on the Better Makes of Oil Stoves. 
We also manufacture the KEROGAS Oven—a really efficient article. 


A. J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO., 1218 First Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 
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Guaranteed for Six Months 


Solid, All-Leather Outing Shoe, 
farmers’ use. Light weight. Very comfortable. 
summer Work Shoe it can't be beat. 


Munson Army Last. Heavy Chrome-tanned, wear re- 
sisting uppers. Double tanned to resist all barnyardli 
acids. Will dry soft after being wet. Double Oak 
Soles. Brass Nailed and Sewed. Full Leather 
counters. Solid Leather heels. Solid Grain Leath- 
er Inner Soles. Wide widths. Sizes 6 to ll. 
Chocolate Brown Color. Will outlast three pairs 
of ordinary shoes. Order direct from this ad 
at factory prices and save at least $2.00. 
, Wewill replace any pair of shoes that does 
not give satisfactory service for six 
months due to defect in material or 
workmanship. Our price, postage 

paid, only $4.40. Send today! 


ONMOUTH PLOW FACTORY 


“The Third Big Msil Order House” 
? : ™ 918 S. Main Street 


Postage Paid—Only $ 440 


specially built for 
Fora 


Order direct from this Ad or send 
for Free Cireular showing our fall 
line of Work Shoes in colors. Don’t 
miss this wonderfal bargain. 





73 
LESS 
y Perfect new tires,all sizes, non-skid or plain, 
fabric or cord. Prepaid on approval. 8000 to 
310,000 Miles Guaranteed 
000 Customers. Catalog Free. Agents Wanted, 
Service Auto Equipment Corporation 
959 Service Bidg., nsas City, Mo, 



















Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Saw falls trees or cuts off stumps ers. Saves alfalfa. Experiment 
level with g:ound. Saws up logs, cuts up branches, ice al stations approve. 1000 tablets 
cutter, rans pump jack and otherbelt machinery, Mounted P. P. $1.50. Warranted. Ask 


ground hogs, 
pocket goph- 









Kills prairie dome, 
ground squirrels, 







on wheels. Easy to move anywhere.¢ 10 Year Guarantee. 
80L sys Trial. Write for Free Book and Cashor Easy Terms. 
OTTAWA MFG.CO., 2161 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 





your druggist or send direct. 
Booklet Free. dress 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, Fi. Dodge, lows 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Dr. HEsSs 
Instant Louse Killer 


Kills lice on~ 
PoultryanStock 


Use it on your Jousy hens and 
chicks—your' lousy colts, 
horses and cattle.¥ You'll get 
better chicks—bigger, better 
fowls—more eggs—better 
contented stock. 


Chicks arejapt to be lousy now. 
Give them‘a chance. Sprinkle 
Louse Killerinto the feather. about 
the coops, on roosts, in nests of lay- 
ing and setting hens, Always keep 
Louse Killer in the dust bath. Fox 
mel horses and cattle, colts and 

alves, stroke the hair ‘the w rong 
" ay and sift in Louse Killer. 


We authorize de -alers toreturn your 
money if it does not do as claimed. 


4 ib. 30c, 2'2 Ibs, 60¢ (exc 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashiand, Ohio 
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“-SOWER'S 


3 
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TRADE 


FISH BRASS 
/ REFLEX 


SLICKERS 


are Wage Insurance and 
Health Insurance 


} 
REFLEX EDGE \ 





Look for the 





EALFE ame JTowER Co. 
enevwarne yey A 


BOSTON MASS. 
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Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 
Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn to be 
an expert I teach 
with tools not books. 
Do the work yourself, 
that’s the secret of the 


of practical training by which 6,000 = 
soldic rs were trained for U.S. Gov- ® 
ernment and over 20,000 expert ; 
mechanics. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 
experience Necessary. 
FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 
working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


LEARN A TRADE 


i 40. 


AUTO - TRACTOR AVIATION 
SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, moO 


elivered v0: YOu ° FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 

and ~ ses in the famous line of 

“RANGER” bicycles.We pay = 
300 ht onthe ago to your tow 


ODays Free Trial allowed 


bicycle y« sal riding test 


scHoo. 
a6 










select, ac 
desired, at 
{a small advance over our Special 
\ Factory-to-Rider cash prices. Do 
net buy until you get our great 
—~% ersel offer and low prices 


| TIRE! LAMPS, HORNS. 


pedals, single wheels 

/ and repair parts ‘for all makes 

' ] Seno''No ‘money bs prices 

ete ¥ — NO MONEY but — 
or the big new Catal 


Bove mane Vy iM EA D cYcLe COMPANY 


Dept. wi79 Chicago 
BIN 1 Al. bug proot 


ed f.0.b. factory nearUhicag® 
Sisal or Standard April carlots per bale $6.65. 
Sma}! lots $6.90, later shpt. Sc per bale per month more, 
ConsumersCordageCo.,Minueapolis,Minn. 











God. 
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stricken, and in the narrow defiles of 
the peak were in each other’s way. 
Saul, from his high point of Gibeah, 


saw the panic, and without waiting for 
the answer of the high priest, and only 
inquiring who and find- 
ing that only his armor 
bearer could not be accounted for, 

pecting that it was only another 


were missing, 
Jonathan and 
sus- 


exam- 











ple of his son’s heroic daring, joined in 
the pursuit The Israe h captives 
saw their opportunity and_ turned 
against their captors. Those who were 
in hiding in the rocl and caves and 
thickets joined in, and the panic be 
came a rout as far as Aigalon, some 
twenty miles distant. It was a day of 
slaughter. So complete was the victory 
that the P! tines seem to have given 
Israel no trouble for a number of year 

afterwards. 

The unprinted portion of the lesson 
gives us an insight into the « i ! 
of Saul. » excited w I Ul l 
issued a dec Ls tl t there hou i be 
no let-up in the pursuit day, th 
any man who.stopped to eat should t 
put to death, « were his 
Jonathal Sucl 1 com! nd could not 
in the nature of things be obeyed. The 

tarved Lic 1 upon tl poil 
and ¢ red ! lve ‘ g 1 
with t bl Viol of Jew 

h law t ( + < rode ? 
iltar to b ( f t of- 
f the sp nd tl ( 
wardly ol W 

He was anx to cor the pur 
uit that nig! bidd 
the oracle As ( not wer h 
he believed t n had co 
mitted a dre I ( lots t 
find out wl [ iT fell to 
Jonathan i x¢ 7 Saul 
would hav pr Jonathan to death, but 
the people dé 1 him, defending Jon- 
athan, who w ] t hero 
almost their idol Saul would rath 
have killed } own s than to have 
broken the letter of a foolish vow 
and this w Saul, a spler 1 man in 
many ways, kingly in his appearan 
just the sort of a king that Israel want 
ed, a born warrior, the bravest of the 
brave, in a way exceedingly religious 
but his religion, as we shall see all 
thru his life, was of the letter and not 
of the spirit At times, under favor- 
able conditions, he was able to glimpse 
the spiritual meat of the events 
and of the Divine teaching, but unable 
to yield himself permanently to Him 
Spasmodic in his religion, proclaiming 
a fast when his soldiers needed food, 


vowing death to any who disobeyed, 
even tho it be his own son, and willing 
to carry out the vow to its execution 


rather than break it 
Let us notice the power of faith in 
Jonathan believed that Jehovah 
would help. His faith would have been 
had he _ not his 
strength, his courage and his sagacity. 
God works in partnership with His 
sons now then. 
Let us notice the 
tion among men of 
codperation of the 
his faith would not 
and the project woul 


useless, exercised 


as 
of coépera- 
Without the 
sarer, even 
have availed him, 
d have resulted in 


value 
faith 


armor be 


failure. 

Let us notice the consequences of 
panic. Christians are sometimes as 
panic-stricken as the Philistines, when 


the impregnable citadel of faith in God 
is attacked by an unbeliever. 


Let us notice the folly of vowing to 


do what God does not require. Solo- 
mon wisely said “Be not righteous 
overmuch; neither make thyself over- 
wise. Why shouldst thou destroy thy- 


self?” 


What Would You Do With Ten 
Thousand Dollars? 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 
“Will you ask your readers to give 
me the benefit of their advice? I am 


a farmer and I am not qualified to be 
anything else have saved about ten 
thousand dollars. I am thirty-seven 
years old; have one child just ready to 
start to school. Now, what I want to 
know is: How can I invest this ten 
thousand dollars and play safe, with- 
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out going far in debt that I can 
never pay out? If one could depend 
always on high prices and good times, 
it would be different. But even at 
present prices the best land is selling 
too high. Is it better to own land or 


so 


to rent it and pay fifteen dollars an 
acre? The trouble is ha the average 
farm which is rented has such a poor 
house. Would it pay a man, if he could 
get a ten-year lease on a place to put 
up his own home? I have both rented 
and owned land, but now I am in doubt 





as to what i best to do 
We would like our readers to dis 
C this matter freel 
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How Old King Eagle Won His 
White a ad 
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\ A 
d 
‘ } TY) 
< t N 
‘ 1 
‘ I 
‘t 
to ur 
Or li r 
‘ A t t Gr h i 
tl t ‘ r th Iw squat- 
t I ( of nd 
could 1 very | nly ) 1d 
but 1 Ss ime, 
‘ ) i; I've Ww r 1 good 
many t ; sir how it ! ens that he 
ha iw head.”’ 
replied Sammy, “he is just 
what ! looks to be—k birds— 
t w e head is ( his 
rovalt ven his it- V -SOo- 
reat i her by O M Nature 
Ww back the be inin s 
Peter's eyes sparkled “Tell me about 
{t, Sammy.” he begged “Tell n abou 
it, and I won't quarrel with you any 
more 
“All right, Peter. I'll tell you ory, 
because it will do you good to t I 
osed everybody knew birds 
That is why we all look up to King 


Eagle,’”’ replied Sammy. 























Way back in the beginn of things, 
old King Bear ruled in the en Forest, 
as you know That is, he ruled the ani- 
mals and all the little people who lived on 
the ground, but he didn't rule the birds. 
Ye : the birds were not willing to be 
ruled over by an animal They wanted 
one of their own kind. So they refused 
to have old King Bear as their king, and 
went to Old Mother Nature to ask her to 
appoint a king of the air. Now Mr. Eagle 
was oI! of tl biggest and stronge and 
most respected of all the birds of the air 

! were some, like Mr. Goose and Mr 
Swa who wer bigger, but they spent 
most of their time on the water or the 
earth, : i they had no great claws or 
I ced 1 x to ¢ I i espect, as did 
M Ea So Old Mot Nature made 
N I kit of tl Y was 
quit nd proper t birds hast- 
« vy him } na 

S iN BE ruled t 1 
( t < } or d } n- 

ol Ix B r. t b- 
¢ } } < l ) a 
te 4 y 

i l old K I € 

Ww T | } 
Now t ; Was int ri w i 
was \¥ ¥ ur Old M N Ww 
very busy try to \ ia 

i pl to live sos \ v litth 
t to look the 1 ‘ ni- 
mals = s sl left 1 y much 
to King Eagle and old K Bear They 
settled all the quarrels betv n their sub- 
jects and for a while everything went 


smoothly.” 
(Continued next week) 
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Saves Baby Chicks 


Put Avicol in the drinking water. 





Most people lose half of every ‘hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera or 
white diarrhoea is the trouble. The U. s. 
Government states that over half the 
chicks hatched die from this cause. 


An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water, will positively 
save your little. chicks from 


all such diseases. 
hours the sick ones will be as 
lively as_ crickets. Avicoj 
keeps them healthy and makes 
them grow and develop. 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind., writes: “] 
was losing 10 or 15 chicks a day from 
diarrhoea before I received the Avicol. { 
haven't lost a one since.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. If yo 
Gon’t find that it prevents and Prompt 
cures white diarrhoea and all other bow 
diseases of poultry, tell us and your 
money will be refunded by return ma 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and pou 
try remedy dealers or you can send 2c 
or ay ~snaccd ha a package by mail post- 
paid. 3urrell-Dugger Co. bi 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. oy es 


Inside of 48 


stops chicks dying 









y 
A 
‘stun 
N cholera and all bowel ail- 
ments in poultry, old and 
young. Save the chicks: 
Dr. Stattler’s 
Diarrhoe RE - 
is guaranteed. Money lll 


a CU, 
if it fails in a single case. 


Order Today. Send no 


i money. Pay carrier $1.04 
sr good sized can. | pay postage 
C.0.D. charges. 


DR. W. P. STATTLER, DYM 


127 E. LOCUST sT 
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Basy CHICKS 


LD CHICKS 


ti! HOMESTEAD FARMS 


P = 








A co-operative work i 

Breed, Practical 1% 

Chicks and Eggs delivers ‘i 
at your door prepaid 


Standard heavy and 
laying breeds. 


You will be interested fn the 
extra quality White Leg m8 
imspected and certified 
as heavy preducers by 


the Kxtension Spectalist of 


Poultry 
Michigan Agricultural College. 


Live and healthy Chicks and satisfactory hatch 
from Eggs guaranteed. 


t i} 







Send for our new catalog with {llustrations; 
help you raise your Chicks. Also it explains t 
Homestead Farms plan of co-operation. 


STATE FARMS ASSOCIATION, 
Desk 8. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





700,000 chicks for March, April, May and 
_— delivery... 200,000 eggs per sett 
ymouth Rocks, Wyandottes, R. I. Re 
Orpingtons, Minorcas, Black Spanish, An- 
conas, Leghorns, Light Brahmas and Black 

Langshans. We have shipped baby 
chicks the last three years to 44 
STATES without any appre- 
ciable loss. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Postage paid. 
Catalog FREE : 
Miller Poultry Farm 
OX S518, Lancaster, Mo. 











day old chicks 
Postpaid. Strong 
vigorous, heavy laying stock 
Catalog FREE. 
farrow-Hirsh Co. Peoria, flinols 


BABY CHICKS 


6 leading breeds. 
delivery anywhere 
healthy 











15 varieties, lowest prepa 
Catalog free. Ferry Va 
Grove, R, 1, Iowa 


—_—————— 








I ABY CHICKS: Highest grade, best laying § 














purebred stock. White Leghorns, Br 
horns, $19 per 100: Barred Rocks, Reds #20: 
Orpingtons $21. Postpaid. Live arrival guars 
« Catalog free Boott 1H hery, Clinton, M 
ABY CHICKS High class 8. C. W. lL a 
baby chicks, $16.00 per 100 Circulars free- 
Eggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa, _ 
TURKEYS. pe 


a 





Le HITE eee turkey tom, also eggs at # cents 
Pi 


. A, Pink, Newton, lowa. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
d 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Snap Judgments 


Two farmers were going over a 


field. “This is awful low land,” one 
said. “I expect it gets pretty wet in 
the spring.” 

“Oh!” answered the other, “you 
don’t know what is under the ground. 
If you had seen the size of the tile I 
put in last spring you wouldn’t fear 
wet land.” 

We thought of this when we heard 
a man try to buy eggs from an unus- 
ually well bred flock at the same price 
a neighboring breeder was selling eggs 
from a flock but a few males removed 
from mongrels. The near-mongrels 
were the property of a good feeder, 
and careful caretaker, and unless one 
knew what was under the ground, or, 
the foundation of the better flock, the 
difference in price might seem ex- 
treme, which it was not. 

Sometimes amateurs send away for 
eggs from well bred flocks, and when 
the chicks are hatched, they are great- 
ly disappointed. Before there is time 
to know what the eggs have produced, 
loud wails go up. “You sold me eggs 
from Barred Rocks or supposed to be, 
and they have hatched black and 
white or black and yellow. There 
isn’t a barred chick in the lot,’ wrote 
one buyer. 

“I bought eggs supposed to be from 
White Wyandottes from you and they 


have hatched chicks that are bluish 
gray. What kind of a poultry breeder 


are you?” etc., etc. These complainers 
did not know that they were ignorant, 
that the best colored white chicks 
often are the bluish gray; that Barred 
Rock chicks do not come barred; but 
they were quick to judge uncharitably. 

If bought eggs are hatched right, 
and the chicks raised right, carefully 
fed and carefully brooded, by the time 
they weigh three pounds one can 
guess at what they are going to be, but 
no one can know what a chick will 
develop into at maturity when it is a 
chick. Disqualified birds should be 
culled, and birds of low vitality, but 
give the other chicks a chance. What 
is under the ground may show results. 





Chicken Pox 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“Tam havinig trouble with my hens; 
have raised chickens and cared for 
hens for years but have never had any 
trouble like the present. Some have 
sores around one eye and others both 


eyes and a few spots on comb. The 
eyes swelled on all when both eyes 
were affected. Some eat very little 
while others with both eyes shut eat 
greedily.” 

The trouble is chicken pox. This 
disease usually appears as nodules on 
the unfeathered part of the head; at 
the ot of the beak, neighborhood of 
the nostrils, angles of the mouth, lobes 
of the ears, wattles, surface of the 
face, edges of the eyelids and espe- 
Clally of the comb. The nodules vary 
in size according to their age. The 
older they become, the rougher and 
more covered with knobs will be their 
incrusted surface. When the eyelids 
are affected the eye is swollen. 
Chicken pox is sometimes called roup 
Ol the skin. If the fowl has good vi- 


tality and the disease has been caused 


¥ damp weather, the nodules may 
form crusts when the weather clears 
and dry up without treatment,, or the 
fowl may die from exhaustion, or from 
diphtheria which sometimes accompa- 


Ries chicken pox. Chicken pox is in- 
fectio._s; it is carried by lice, mites 
aid sparrows. The blood of a dis- 
fased fowl will transmit the virus if 
left On the ground where a fowl has 
*een killed. Clean up and disinfect 


| 
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the house and runs Give dry litter 
and clean food and drink. 
The period of incubation is from 


two to twenty days. 

Treatment varies. If a flock is af- 
fected it does not pay to treat them 
by slow methods. Isolate the sick 
fowls from the well; keep permanga- 
nate of potash in the drinking water 
for all the fowls and dip the heads of 
the fowls into the permanganate solu- 
tion above the eyes. Hold it a see 
ond or two. Iodoform dusted on the 
surface after the scab is removed 
will heal. Give Epsom salts in tea- 
spoon doses in mash once a week. 





Setting Geese Eggs 

A north Iowa subscriber writes:: 

“How long can geese eggs be held 
before they are set? If a rainy spell 
comes do you have to keep the young 
ones inside? Are geese profitable? 
Can young ones be sold on the market 
in the summer?” 

The soooner any egg is set after lay- 
ing, the better Life is suspended in 
the germ from the time the egg is laid 
until incubation begins. Naturally, 
the germ has less vitality with age. 
One can set eggs that are two weeks 
old with the assurance that some eggs 
will hatch, possibly all, but the best 
plan is to set them early. The outside 
temperature and the way the eggs are 
handled have much to do with the 
question. If held, they should be 
turned every day after the fifth day. 
Keep them in a cool place. 

Young geese are fed bread and wa. 
ter for the first feed; keep them in 
a warm place. In nice weather turn 
them out in a small inclosure which 
can be moved every day. Do not let 
them out in the rain until they have 
more protection than the baby down 
with which they are born. They should 
be fed about every two hours at first, 
but not on very sloppy food. A mix- 
ture of one-half Indian meal and two- 
thirds shorts, wet cold and squeezed 
dry, and green food every day, is good. 
Tender grass is a meal in itself for a 
goose. Never allow goslings to go to 
the water until they are fully feath- 
ered, and then only let those go which 
are to be kept for breeders. If tender 
grass makes up three-fourths of their 
food, and when they are confined be- 
cause of rain the supply is not allowed 
to run short while they can see to eat, 
they make a rapid growth. If fixed 
to keep geese, and near a good goose 
market, they are profitable. It is 
wise to make inquiry locally as to 
market. 





Feeding By Spurts 

An anxious poultry breeder wrote 
us some years ago asking advice on 
feeding. He had commenced feeding 
his chicks all cooked food; then shift- 
ed to chick feed and dry mash; but 
someone told him to feed corn-bread 
and lettuce, and he dropped his chick 
feed and fed corn-bread in which he 
had baked the supply of grit, and let- 
tuce which he cut instead of pulling, 
so that the supply kept growing. Then 
someone advised him to keep a com- 
mercial mixture before his chicks, and 
give red pepper, mustard and iron in 
the mash. He wanted to know what 
was the matter with his chickens. 

Chickens are like children; they can 
be reared into good specimens by many 
different rations. What they can not 
stand is a sudden change of food. But- 
ter men say that one can get so used 
to bad butter that good butter does not 
taste right. Likewise chicks may get 
used to a faulty ration and suffer for 
a time from a change to a better. 

Changes in feeding chicks must be 
gradual. If they are being taken from 
chick feed to less expensive home-made 
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mixtures, put a little of the new ra- 
tion in with the old, and increase the 
supply from day to day till they are 
weaned from the one and used to the 
other. In feeding milk, we prefer sour 
milk, but whether sweet or sour, have 
the supply uniform. 

Regularity in feeding is equally as 
important as uniformity of food. If 
the breakfast hour is seven o'clock 
six days out of the week, it should be 
seven o’clock the seventh day. Supper 
time should be at the same hour. The 
chickens come to meals like clock-work 
when a feeding time is established. As 
to poults, much of the success in turkey 
growing depends on regularity of feed- 
ing. 

Any good-grade, wholesome feed will 
grow chickens if fed rightly. 





Sodium Fluoride Again 

A reader writes: 

“Would like information about the 
sodium fluoride. Is it harmful to dust 
setting hens after they are on the eggs 
with the powder, and is one of these 
little bellows all right to use? Will 
it hurt the eggs? Is it not too strong 
to use on baby chicks?” 

Sodium fluoride is supposed to be 
used before brooding time. If a hen 
becomes broody while lousy, we would 
treat her two or three days before giv- 
ing her eggs. The fluoride is 
slow in acting and does not kill all the 
lice the first day. The bellows are all 
right to use if the powder is not put 
on too heavily. What is left of it after 
the hen has shaken herself for two 
days will not hurt the eggs. The baby 
chicks will not need it if the hens are 
properly treated. Put a little bit of 
salty grease on their heads. 





Piano Box House 


A “would-be poultry breeder” writes: 

“T can get two piano boxes at $1.50 
each. I am told I can build a colony 
house out of these boxes. How is this 
done? I want to join a poultry club, 
but my father is a renter, and I can 
not have a chicken house unless I 
make it myself.” 

Two upright piano boxes will make 
a good colony house suitable for a pen 
of chickens. We would build this 
house on rg@iners, so that it may be 
moved by one or two horses. Make the 
runners a third again as long as the 
width of the two boxes as they stand 
upright. Rip off the backs of the box- 
es, and put the two boxes back to back 
as they stand on the runners. This 
will leave a gap which is to be closed 
on the north side, and on the south 
side fitted with a door in the top of 
which is an 18-inch square of wire 
netting for ventilation, or the door 
may be merely a frame covered with 
wire netting and supplied with a 
coarse burlap curtain on a roller. Roof 
the top, then cover the back, two sides 
and roof with tarred paper or prepared 
roofing. Putin a window on each side 
of the door, with the tops of the win- 
dows on a line with the wide part of 
the bevel. 








How to Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
bator chicks when but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with White 


Diarrhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged. Finally, I sent 
63c to the Walker Remedy Co. | Be pt. 23, 


Waterloo, Ia., for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
never lost a single chick after the first 
dose. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chicks, where before we never raised more 
than 100 a year. I’d be glad indeed to 
have others know of this wonderful rem- 
edy. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thitds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write — 
Let us prove to you that Walko will 
vent White Diarrhea. Send 63c for wre 
on our guarantee—your money back if 
not satisfied. 


WALKER REMEDY 60., Dept. 23, Waterloo, lowa 
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PLYMOUTH MOCER, 


RAAB RAN IN Neen een eee 


Egemore Strain 
Barred P. Rocks 


Eggs for hatching, 
15 for $82.00, 30 for 
$3.50. Write for de. 
scriptive circular. 

Address 
J. A. BENSON, 
South Fifth Avenue, 
SHELDON, IOWA. 


HERMAN WELLE, NEWTON, IOWA 


Breeder of Barred Rocks of the laying strain for 
26 years. Cocks and cockerels weighing 9 to 12 Ibs. 
Hens and pullets weighing? to1l0lbs. Direct des- 
cendants from Chicago and New York first prize 
winners; large bone, yellow beaks and legs with 
that deep, even, clear barring. Eggs shipped from 
individual flock*only; well packed, fresh and fertile; 
at $2.25 per 15, $3.75 per 30, 65.50 per 50, $9.50 per 100. 




















ENSON’S Mammoth White Rocks, best 
eo in twenty-eight ye Pure white pullets mated 
with mammoth cocke . Eggs $2.00 per 15, $5.00 per 
50, $9.00 100. Special pens, 84.00 per 15. JAMES 
JENSON & SONS, Newell, lowa. 










RADLEY Barred Rock eggs from stock direct— 
15, $2 00; 50, $5.00; 100, 88.00. Special dark mating 
—15, $4.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, Frank Santee, 
What Cheer, lowa 
MVHOMPSON'S Impertal Ringlet 
Pen eges, both matings, $3.00 per 15; 
$10.00 per 100. Grace Coon, Ames, lowa 
Bg ee strain Barred Rock eggs, 
laying $2.00 per 15; $12.00 per 100. Forest 
Hamlet, 





Barre ory Rocks. 
flock, #2.00, 

bred for 
Vail, 





Indiana. 





_— Rock eggs, from large, extra fine, nar- 
row barred stock, bred for both beauty andj egg 
production. After May 20th 7.00 per 100, {83.00 per 30 
prepaid. Baby chicks Wc each prepaid. Mra. 
Geo. Shultz, Indianola, lowa. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


PPP LPP PLP LPL PPP PPP OPPO 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds 


Exelusively for nine years A large dark red, 
extra good farm flock. Eggs selected, 15 for 
$1.75; 30, $3.50; 50, $5.00; 100, 69.00. Order from 


this advertisement. 


A. B. HEATH, Newell, lowa 





Fe SALE—Purebred Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Red eggs for hatching, from heavy boned, dark 
15 for $2.00; 100 for $8.00, 
1216 Kim St., Grinnell, lowa. 


red, farm range flock. 
Mrs. E. J. Hadley, 





Qt ANDARD Bred Rose Comb Red eggs 10c, chicks 
2c each. May 15, eggs 67 per 100. Hens 61.50, 
$2.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed, Rose Cottage, 
Riverside, lowa. 





OSE and Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for 
hatching, 62.00 per 15,610.00 per 100. Mrs. W. H. 
Freeman, Lake Wilson, Minn. — 


ARGE, dark red, 
laying strain 
Hedrick, lows. 





good sc oring R. C. Reds, best 
guaranteed. Highland Farm, 





QINGI E Comb Reds, big, type, 
OO layers $1.50, 15; $8.00, 100. 
lowa. 


dark red, heavy 
John Ratl, Stockport, 





LEGHORNS. 
en Onn 
NERRIS 230-264 trapnested stock and Wyckoff 
heavy laying strain 8S. C. White Leghorns. This 
is the kind that pays. Healthy, Hogan tested, bred 
for highest egg production. Winter layers, 175 pul- 
lets laid 1484 dozen eggs January, 1920. Eggs #1.75-15; 
$8.00-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Sidney A. 
Lyon, R. 4, Creston, lowa. 











ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Eggs and baby chix. 
ge ge —— for spring delivery. 
. M. WEST, Ankeny, lowa 





Gree E Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching. 
From large size typical birds. Farm range 87.00 
per hundred. Mrs. Andrew Judd, Paton, Iowa. 





QINGLE Comb White Leghorn and Buff Orpington 
K) eggs $3.50. 50; $6.00, 100. Ivan Rothermel, Leaf 
River, Illinois, 





$6.50 per 100, 


S C. W. Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
WO. postage Grand Junc- 


> paid. Roy McWilliams, 
tion, lowa 





UR May and June White Leghorns lay in winter 
Eggs and chix. Dennis U. Park, Keokuk, lowa, 





DU ioms. 


Mammoth Pekin Duck Eggs Eggs 


If you want to raise ducks weighing up to 8, 10 and 
12 pounds each, send we an order fora setting or two 
of eggs at $3.00 per setting of 11 prepaid, 
EDMOND M. STONE, Chariton, lowa 


N AMMOTH Pekin and Rouen duck eggs, 82.50, 
13; large stock. Carl Narveson, Kensett, lowa. 


} AMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, 11 for $1.75. 
_ Arthur Healy, North English, Iowa. 

















NAWN-White Indian ae duck eggs, $1.50-15. 
Hill Sisters, Kell 


w VANDOTEMS.- 





—_— 


R. C. “White Wyandottes 


eggs selected from farm range flock. Snow white 
birds. excellent layers. Fishel strain direct, 50, $4.00; 
100, 87.50. W. J. Newton, Newell, lowa. 





WwW HITE Wyandottes—The layers win, lowa State 

Fair 1919. Ist pen; Austin, Minn., lat and 4th, 
cockerels. 200 egg strain. Eggs for hatching 15, 
$3.00; 30, $5.00; 50, $8.00. H. F. Duer, Box W, Eagie 
Grove. lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








ween 
Ya for hatching. Barred and White Rocks, 
ba tr Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 
P dh ng ‘Coan White Leghorns, Single Comb Buff 
Leghorns, Black Langshans, White Wyandottes, 
Golden Wyandottes, Columbian Wyandottes, Single 
and Rose Comb Reds, Single Comb Black Minorcas, 
Pekin ducks, Rouen ducks, White Runner ducks, 
Fawn and White Runner dueks, Toulouse geese, 
Bronze and White Holland turkey eggs. Free book. 
Aye Bros., Blair, Nebr. 


ARRED ROCK EGGS 
From Chicago and Indianapolis first prize win- 
ners and great layers, $2 ee 15, $10 per 100 and up. 
UFF DUCK EGG 
Prompt delivery, = A arrival and good hatch 
guaranteed. Twenty- eighth year. Circular free. 
G. EARL HOOVER, R. 5, Matthews, Ind. 


jee SE goose and 
each from large stock. 
lowa. 








Bronze turkey eggs 60c 
Carl Narveson, Kensett, 





LANGSHANS. 





IG Black Langshans, greatest laying strain. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, H, Osterfoss, Hedrick, Ia. 
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Fagged Out 


AFTER a hard day in the field with 
the temperature up in the nineties 
and then milking 20 to 30 cows, aman 
may not cave in as this boy has done, 
but he’s certainly often near doing it. 


) 
The Empire is doing a lot to correct 
this and keep the young man on the 
farm, and the best part of it is it's 
making money for his dad at the same 
time. Milking the Empire way is the 
sure way to better dairying. 


It cuts the time, the cost and the drudgery 
out of milk production. 


Empire Teat Cups have a gentle sooth- 
ing action that coaxes the cows to let 
down easily and give more milk. If 
you are without an Empire you're pay- 
ing for it. Better investigate! Ask 


for catalog 12M 





**The Standard of the Better Dairies’’ 
EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR CO., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Also manufacturers of The Separator with 
The MILLION DOLLAR BOWL 


EMPIRE 





‘ Chicago, 
San Francisco 


Syracuse 
Toronto. Canada 





MILKING MACHINES 





° There is only 


one circumstance 


under which you can 
ad Hog. 
is covered 
Life In-« 
“Nationale 
your hogs will cost you 


get money for a Des 
That is when he 
by a National Hog 
surance Policy. To 
ize” 


oGet ACHEC 


LIKE THIS 
Your DeadHo 


less than A CENT A POUND. 
Would you pay that much to be Pp 


insured against hog loss, 
or Alive? Honestly now, 


Dead 
ean you afford to take the worry 


and carry the risk for that price? You know you can’t! 


The National Double Benefit 


Policy Makes Hog 


Insures you against, losg from dead 
ce mn oe of sicknesa, 
r A POUND. 


yeterinary Servi 
of LSS than A CEN 
dine company, 


der its Polic les. 
Let 


organized onder the laws of Iowa, 
State holds ample security to cover all losses incurred un- 
Losses are pai 
the _Nationsl carry your and guarantee you 
© ines, Write TODAY for terms and de- 
My will be sent immediately. 


MR. PORTER 
BELIEVES IN 
OUR INSURANCE 

The above check 
—— »niy 
f amount 

paid t » Mr. Por- 


Raising Safe 


hogs and furnishes Free 
all for the one premium 
The National is an old- 
and the 


y, im OASH, 

lose 

tlement, was, made 
his hogs 


STOCK Co. 4 hile 
ee Dee inal = were still sick 


riginators of 
insurance, 


with cholera, La- 
ter over maa was 
paid for addition- 
a) losses the 
sa herd 
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FEEDING QUESTIONS 





Hominy Feed for Hogs 


Among eight lots of hogs fed at the 
Nebraska station last winter the only 
lot to return a profit was that which 
received hominy feed in connection 
with corn and tankage These pigs 
balanced their ration from self-feeders 
and ate an average daily of 6.3 pounds 
of corn, .84 of a pound of hominy, .43 
of a pound of tankage and .05 of a 
pound of alfalfa hay. The pigs only 
ate about one-eighth as much hominy 
as they did shelled corn, but this small 
amount of hominy seemed to do a lot of 
good. The pigs which were fed in 
exactly the same way except that they 
had no hominy ate an average daily of 
7.96 pounds of shelled corn, .53 of a 
pound of tankage and .06 of a pound of 
alfalfa hay. The pigs getting the hom- 
iny in addition to the corn and tank- 
age gained an average of 1.73 pounds 
daily, as compared with 1.86 pounds 
for the pigs getting no hominy. In 
spite of the fact that the pigs getting 
no hominy gained slightly more, the 
gains were slightly more expensive. 


One hundred pounds of hominy feed 
seemed to have the power of replacing 
132 pounds of shelled corn and 6 


pounds of tankage. 
Experiments at the Iowa station with 


hominy feed indicate that when it is 
fed by itself in connection with tank- 
age it is not quite equal to corn. Other 


experiments at the Iowa station with 
corn oil cake meal, a product which in 
some ways is quite similar to hominy, 
indieate that when corn oil cake meal 
is fed in small amounts in connection 
with corn and tankage the results are 
splendid. It would seem that the log- 
ical way in which to use hominy feed 
is as a supplement to corn and tank- 
not as a substitute for either 
one. Hominy feed, like corn oil cake 
meal, contains a rather high percent- 
age of corn oil, a substance which is 
supposed to be rather high in Fat Sol- 


age and 


uble A and Water Soluble B, and pos- 
sibly certain other vitamines. 
Under ordinary conditions it is very 


hard to beat a corn and tankage ration. 
Unquestionably, however, certain feeds 
eventually will be found which will 
help some in saving both corn and 
tankage. Corn oil cake meal is such a 
feed, and hominy feed also seems to be 
that kind of a feed. We hope that the 
experiment stations will soon find oth- 
er feeds which will prove to be eco- 
nomical substitutes for part of the corn 
and tankage in the ration. 





Semi-Solid Buttermilk for Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent 
“T am going to feed some semi-solid 


writes: 


buttermilk, costing about 4% cents 
per pound, to spring pigs. How much 
of this could I feed with corn at $1.80 
per bushel and tankage at $6 a hun- 
dred? Would you advise mixing the 
semi-solid buttermilk with water and 


keeping the mixture before the pigs at 
all times. I wish to push pigs 
along as rapidly as possible.” 

Until the time that these pigs reach 
60 or 70 pounds, or until first-class 
pasture is available, it will very prob- 
ably pay our correspondent to keep be- 
fore them at all times a mixture of 
semi-solid buttermilk and water, al- 
lowing them to balance their own ra- 
tion of buttermilk, corn and tankage. 
At 4% cents a pound the semi-solid 
buttermilk is a rather expensive 
source of bone and muscle-building ma- 
terial, and it may possibly pay our 
correspondent to limit the consump- 
tion of the semi-solid buttermilk to 
one-half pound per pig daily. After the 
pigs pass a weight of t0 pounds and 
after good pasture is available, there 
is some question as to whether or not 
ft pays to feed any of the buttermilk 
preparations except to pigs which are 
being pushed along for show purposes. 


these 











Soaking Shelled Corn for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is it worth while to soak shelleq 
corn for twenty-four hours for hogs? 
Here in northwestern Iowa we have to 
raise a rather short-grained some. 
what flinty corn, and while it is nota 
flint it nevertheless seems to be a lit- 
tle too hard for hogs at this time of 
year.” 

At the Iowa station at Ames a num- 
ber of years ago they found that with 
spring pigs under 100 pounds in weight 
dry ear corn seemed to produce more 
economical gains than soaked shelled 
corn. But with hogs over 150 pounds 
in weight there seemed to be a decid. 
ed advantage in soaked shelled corn. 
On the average it seemed to take 
about 20 less pounds of feed to produce 
100 pounds of gain with soaked shelled 
corn than with dry ear corn. Corn 
was soaked for twelve hours and was 
never allowed to become stale. A com- 
parison was made at the Iowa station 
between shelled corn soaked for twelve 
hours and that soaked for twenty-four, 
and it was found that the twelve-hour 
corn was more palatable and produced 
faster and more economical gains than 
the corn soaked for twenty-four hours. 





Yellow or White Corn 


The fact that it is possible that yel- 
low corn may prove superior to white 
corn for feeding purposes was one of 
the interesting feeding facts brought 


out by F. B. Morrison, assistant di- 


rector of the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station, in feeding trials recently con- 
ducted. While the experiments have 
not yet been completed, they have 


progressed far enough so that one can 
guess quite accurately as to what the 
final results will be. 

Two lots of hogs are allowed to run 
on separate dry pasture lots. One lot 


of hogs is self-fed yellow corn, while 
the other lot is self-fed white corn. 
The yellow corn fed hogs have thus 


far shown an average daily gain of 
1.59 pounds a head, as compared to 
1.13 pounds gain a day by the lot fed 
white corn. 

Yellow corn was found to contain 2 
certain kind of animal food, called vit 
amine, in much more abundance than 
does the white corn. This material is 
essential for proper animal growth. If 
the stock does not receive the v 
in some other sort of food, such as 
green plants, and are fed only white 
corn, the stock will show retarded 
growth. If yellow corn is fed, how- 
ever, the growth will be normal if 
other factors are equal. Swine and 
poultry are naturally more greatly al 
fected by this disclosure than are the 
pasture fed stock. 

Certain yellow roots and seeds, D 
sides sweet potatoes and yellow « 
rots, have also been found 
this vitamine in larger amounts than 
do the white varieties of th 
material. H. Steenbock, a 
of chemistry at the Wisconsin Agr 
cultural College, has therefore conclud- 
ed that this vitamine is generally asso 
ciated with yellow pigments. 

H. BE. GRANT. 


to conta 


same 


professor 





Experimenting With Soy Beans 
in Corn for Hogging Down 


Those of our Iowa readers who wish 
to experiment with soy beans in corm 
‘for hogging down would do we » CO 
Operate with the lowa Experiment 
Station at Ames. They will send you 
a bushel of Ito San or Chestnut SoY 
bean seed for $8. This is enough 
when mixed with corn or planted with 
a seed planter attachment to the coral 
planter to plant about sixteen acres. 
Those of our readers who wish further 
information concerning this expert 


ment should write to the Secretary | 
the Agricultural Experiment Assoc 
tion, Ames, Iowa. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 





DURABILITY OF THE | 




















gS 
> Advice to the Dairyman prices will go up and up, and the few 
; , dairymen left will grow wealthy. And 
ed For sige — _ the average | so, even tho he be forced to go with- 
gs? dairyman has been of the opinion that | out cream in his coffee or ice cream on This i i i 
lips SERIE IIS RIES : seat , is illustration is reproduced 
e to he was not in a particularly protitable | his apple pie, no doubt the editor of hie -a ak h of ae pare 
- business. In the Chicago district for | the Price Current Grain Reporter will — 6 eye a a. pace 
a instance, the price for 3.5 per cent | have a glow at the heart that will off- Rimelspach, in Ohio, and his 
lit- ilk in April Palaver per cwt., while | set the clamor of his stomach when he DeLaval Separator, 
2 of according to the Pearson ervepage pro- | remembers that it was he who first set which has been in use 





duction costs were around $3.30. Oddly 
enough, the Chicago dairynis an tis not 
been entirely pleased with the situa- 
tion. 

It appears that he is in the wrong. 
We have it on no less authority than 














the dairyman on the road to. pros- 
perity. 





Starting in Holsteins 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 








DE LAVAL 








for over 25 years. 


The machine was 
brought in on a local 


De Laval Service Day 



































that of the Price Current Grain Re- “How can I get a start in a good to be looked over by the 
porter, of Chicago, that his complaints | herd of Holstein cows at the least ex- service man. 
orn. are not warranted. In backing this } pense? I have thought of buying There was nothing the 
take statement, the Grain Reporter states | calves as advertised in farm papers at matter with the separator, 
duce that well posted men, whose names un- | seven or eight weeks of age and feed- and after it was cleaned up 
ed fortunately are not furnished, assert | ing them calf meal and then letting and oiled Mr. Rimelspach 
Corn that more profit is being made on feed | them run out on pasture and then took it home with the com- 
was converted into milk at this time than roughing them thru the winter on corn ment that it ought to be 
com- ever before. It also mentions the case | stalks, together with a little hay and ; 7 
ition of a cow in Idaho which is authorita- | just enough grain to keep them in ee Es 
elve tively reported to have made a profit | good growing condition. People tell 
four, of $130.75 in a year. The Reporter |} me, however, that calves of this sort 
hour neatly refers to her as a cow “of no | when carried along in this way are The De Laval Separator gives the 
uced marked singularity of performance,” | likely to be so stunted that they do greatest value for the money, because it 
than and adds in parentheses that she pro- | not make such very good cows. I gives better and longer service. Mr. 
ours. duced 12,500 pounds of milk in 1919. would like to get your advice as to Rimelspach’ s experience is equaled by the 
Considering that the average produc- | just what is the most practical way records of a large number of De Laval 
tion of milk cows in the Chicago dis- | of getting a start in Holsteins.” machines 
trict is around 6,300 pounds of milk Corn belt farmers who have bought ig 
- yel- a year, to label the Idaho cow’s per- | Holstein calves from the dairy dis- Considering its greater durability alone, 
white formance as “of no marked singular- | tricts of northern Illinois and Wiscon- the De Laval is the most sosenniedl 
1e of ity’ seems an instance of admirable | sin have often been able to raise some separator to buy; and with its cl 
yught restraint. This delicacy of treatment | very good cows. At this particular I ski ie naervend 
di- is also shown in the omission of the | stage of the game there is a lot to be skimming, easier running, gre ater Capacity 
ment names of the authorities who declare | said for this method of getting a start and unequaled service, the price of a 
con- that this is an era of unprecedented | in Holsteins. Right at the present *“cheaper” machine is high in comparison. 
have prosperity for the dairyman. Unfortu- | moment there is no very great profit 
have nately, this restraint breaks down at | in producing dairy products, but the If you don’t know the De Laval 
can 1e conclusion of the editorial. indications are that dairying will be agent in your community, write 
the “I have tried to be kind,” the editor | profitable three or four years from to the nearest De Laval office 
apparently says to himself. “I have | now when these cows start to produc- 
) run attempted to shield these ignorant | ing. Another thing to be said in fa- THE DE LAVAL SEPARA 
> lot dairymen from the truth, but after all, | vor of this scheme is that the original TOR Co. 
while is it wise? In the light of the larger | outlay is not so very great and that 165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
corn, good, is it best for them?” The answer | while ultimately the expense of start- NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
thus is apparently “No.” So he goes on to | ing a herd this way is very heavy, yet 
in of administer the presumably medicinal | the expense is. so distributed over a iescmiiagh 
ed to chastising to the farmer. long period of time that it is not em- 
t fed “Theories of unprofitableness seem | barrassing at any one time. M k 9 
to break down before this wall of fact,” As a straight business proposition a e ein 
tain @ he declares. “With consumers becom: | we are not so very keen about this 
vit- ing more and more numerous, the | scheme of buying Holstein calves. The 
than far * ought to look to his opportuni | chances are that by the time our ee and poultry raisers in Grow Fast 
ial is ties rather than to waste energy be | correspondent has raised these calves of the country are 
th. If vailing his imaginary inopportuni- | and weeded out the poor milkers, and using Semi -Solid Buttermilk because they know it i is 
18 ties those which have accidents of one sort the ‘‘Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’’ It gives 





ial if offi es of a milk distributing concern. | our correspondent is an exceptionally “‘The Best Hog and Poultry Feed on Earth.’? 
and Now that the Price Current Grain Re- | good calf man and if he has some Just creamery buttermilk with the | it fresh indefinitely. Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
y al porter has made the way clear, it is to ood cheap pasture land, he may be water removed and nothing added. Thesame 4 is pure enough to drink or use in batter 
t B DE as home churned. Contains high t cakes, Don’t use a substitute or so-called 
the e honer 4% he si .. i »¢ ¢ ire . ( s re , , er P e n 1gh percent- Si 
Piet: 1 that the simple = inde d dairy able to do consider ably better than age of protein and natural lactic acid, Con- | modified buttermilk. Get the Genuine 
man will no longer bewail his fate. A | this. So far as the ordinary corn belt tains no sulphuric acid or other injurious | Semi-Solid Buttermilk, absolutely pure and 
s, b Working program is laid out for him. | farmer is concerned, we are inclined preservatives. Natural] lactic acid keeps { unadulterated, for quick results. 
I 
a Cee a Res a. : SNe te bit b Better Than Grain Feeds. Order a barrel of Semi-Solid Buttermilk (average 
w car y 1 follow it. to think that there is a good bit to be weight 500 pounds). One barrel makes 1000 gallons of pure, rich, 
ain He will, in the first place, slaughter | said to the proposition of going up into buttermilk feed. Order 
than all cows producing less than 12,500 | Wisconsin and buying a carload of six CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS ‘COMPANY 
same pounds of milk. We gather that this | or seven-year-old cows from reliable De t. 209 Lin ka 
fessor is the Grain Reporter’s idea. After | parties. These cows can generally be P coln, Nebras 
\gri he 1 done this, he will in many cases | bought considerably cheaper than they 
miclud- have no cows left. Splendid! In that | can be raised in Iowa. Of course, the 
y asso- Case he can go to town, get a job in a | secret of success in this kind of a prop- 
fa and get considerably better | osition is to know the parties from 
\NT. than the wages he managed to get out | whom you are buyinig as well as being 
of dairy business. a good cow judge yourself. There are 





There it is. Straight from the shoul- 
der. Spoken like an honest man, and 
like an editor who has never been 
closer to the dairy business than the 


~) 


lis proc € ce will of course reduce 
ipply of milk of the country to 
10 per cent of the present 
There will of course not be 

milk to go around, even among 
ung children and babies. A good 
vill die, and many more will be 
rnourished. But there may be too 
babies in the country. We don’t 


x 


how, but doubtless the Grain Report- | completed a rather unusual watering *““CLINCHERTITE” ag well as others 
: 8 ‘ a Se se t & 
informed itself and come to a | trough. There happens to be a solid pay buildings—" S on oy Aa -a  - 


QaOmrrnecerAeanwnw es 
3 


n on the matter. 

But the crowning feature of the 
Whole affair is that in its ultimate re- 
Sults the Grain Reporter will be justi- 
fied. With a normal demand and a 
Supply of 10 per cent of the normal, 





and another, that he will find that his 
average genuineiy good milker at five 
years of age has cost him around $200 
or possibly even more. Of course, if 


certain counties in Wisconsin where 
they rather pride themselves on giv- 
ing dairy cattle buyers from other 
states a fairly square deal. 





Rock Watering Trough 
An Iowa farmer, M. T. Potter, writes 
that a neighbor of his has recently 


rock ledge on his farm about 24 feet 
long, 10% feet deep and 7 feet wide. 
He blasted out a basin in the top of 
this rock, using dynamite, and when 
it was completed he had a practically 
indestructible watering trough. 









quicker gains, earlier marketing and bigger profits, 
100 per cent digestible. 


Semi Solid Buttermilk 





























OUR COMPLETE 
BUILDING SERVICE 
buildin problems 


are. Our engineering de- 
rtment is equipped to 


the apvanteges of using 
Adel —" Yours for 
askKIr 













Ron 


RMANENT 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Build right—build to 
last. Make your build- 
ing cost a real invest- 
ment—for permanent , 
service, 
Build with Adel frontile, Pereaehl ét 
vitrified, the strongest t: sheo- 
lute test in the Middle wot? v ix En- 
tlie Testing Laboratery at —. State 
pliege, Ames, Iowa, for testa of frontite, 






know what 





























@ and exclusive Adal 


hog ‘houses garages, 
very Irontile 


joints. Our Cord- 


mortar 
groy Texture faces, on Adel vitrified builds 
rae ‘rival the finest 


hnest face brick in ap, 


























‘CORN GERM MEAL CANE MC 
ALFALFA FLOUR CORN FEED MEAL 
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IT DOES 


Make corn produce better and cheaper 
gains. 


Make pigs shoot into growthy big framed 
hogs. 


Turn losses into profits, 
Entirely replace tankage. 


Balance the corn ration to the needs of 
the growing pig’s body. 


Make bone, muscle, blood and energy. 
Supply the best ration at lowest cost. 


Compare Gee Bee 


Hog Feed 


with any other feed or feed mixture. 
Compare price and 
You will 
always find the com- 
arison in favor of 








quality. 





? 


S 100 LBS. NET 
PROTEIN 20% 
















Bee Hog Feed. 


when fed with 





other kind of feed. 


HOG FEED. 













= TANKAGE, SHORTS 





send us his name. 





















“The Guide to Profitable Feeding.” 


GRAIN BELT} MILLS CO. 


SO. ST. JOSEPH. MQ. U.S.A, 





One dollar’s worth 
of Gee Bee Hog Feed 
corn 
wili produce better and 
cheaper gains than a 
dollar’s worth of any 


Ask your dealer 
about GEE BEE 


If he does not carry it, 
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FARM ENGINEERING | 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to aval] themselves of Mr. Dickersop’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 








Mast and Boom Hay Stacker 


A North Dakota 
writes: 


correspondent 


“In answer to a call for suggestions 
on making a derrick stacker, I submit 
the drawing shown herewith and ex- 
planation. No doubt many of the read- 
ers have used this type of stacker with 
good results. 

“The mast may be of any height 
desired. The boom should be about 
half the length of the mast and at least 
the same size at butt as mast is half- 
way up and better a little larger, so it 
will slip nearly to the bottom of mast. 
A 60-foot mast and 30-foot boom will 
put up a 125-ton stack, while a 25-foot 
mast and 12-foot boom is as small as 











bottom to two or more anchor stakes 
as shown. For heavy mast or for soft 


ground more anchor stakes will be 
needed. Never slant anchor stake, but 
drive it straight into the ground. Make 
them plenty long and use post puller 
for taking them up. 

“A single block at top of mast and a 


single block at outer end of boom ars 
used to raise or lower the outer end 
as shown in diagram, the line bein 
fastened by wrapping around cleat a 
bottom of mast. A similar block 

rangement is used to raise and lower 
the butt of the boom. The height 
which the butt of boom is raised g 
erns the height of stack, while raising 
or lowering the outer end governs t 

width of stack. Single blocks as shown 
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ae aed 























lott of 
revallin 
wind” 














| 0 


















A | 


Hay Stacker. | 








fork 








Team 








anyone should use. The latter would 
build any stack up to 25 tons, 

“The butt plate or platform is made 
plank, two thicknesses be- 
ing used, and varies in size from three 
to six feet square, with a ring on each 


nehor stakes thru a 


f two-inch 


corner to drive a 
hole is bored thru it and an ir 
fitted wear. A 
bolt about like the king-pin of a 
is embedded in the butt of the mast to 
act as a pivot. 

“The guy lines are 114-inch manilla 
rope or 14-inch steel cables. For a 
large mast they should be about 120 
feet long, about twice the length of the 
mast, and three times is even better. 
The small sk« 
guy lines when set, the arrow indicat- 
ing direction of wind; but if the wind 
before the stack is fin- 
ished, one can still stack against a 
fairly strong wind by leaning the mast 
toward the stack. At the top of the 
mast is a three-way frog which fits 
over a one-inch bolt in top of mast, the 
guy lines being fastened to the frog. 
The guy lines are each fastened at the 





nd it to prevent 





wagon 


tch shows the position of 


should change 


| 


| 


on plate | 





are used for the hoisting rope, the team 
pulling in any desired direction from 
mast except toward the stack. F r 
slings may be used as desired 

lines are used on butt and ] 
boom, but 
better for all the 
not tighten or loosen in wet 
weather 

“There are three 
such an outfit. \ large one 
lowered onto a 
ceive it. I have 
ones, One mounted over the fri 
bu vel 
VW set 


half-inch steel ¢ 


devices f I ns 





wagon rack bu 
also used ‘tw iI 


of a low wagon and a fork 
the hind axle to carry it. 
up the front wheels were let d 
til the axle rested on the grou! 
heavy blocks laid under it. T! 
was mounted on skids with 
built upon them and was moved 
upright position. In all cases, t! 
is lowered and taken off by un! 
blocks. The fork at the butt 
boom is open as shown, the weig4! 
the boom holding it in place whem 
raised. 

“To lower or raise mast, hitch te 


mam oR & 


am 





OD Fm 9 mt ot 


owe 
«TO, 
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to one guy and steady by the other 
v two, and the mast can be laid anywhere FACTORY-BUILT 
| desired. All stakes should be driven 
} pefore any attempt is made to put up AR B DING 
= 
a . WM 


mast and all guy lines should be kept 
securely under control during the pro- 


cess. Nothing will impress the impor- The rafter ends strengthened with rust-proof steel 
tance of these safeguards like an acci- braces and notched to fit ndge piece 


dent, but it is much safer to take due 






soft precautions. The stud, rafter and joist are notched at 
ends to form a strong, rigid, fitted joint, 
ecinforced by rust-proof steel braces 





ake One Cell of Storage Battery 
Her Runs Down 






































1; A Mi sota subscriber writes: 
ida A Minnes¢ Snes r , 
vhs °i ila: do. eieiaditiln dah Sealeaatinds: Vike solve the building labor situation—save time, labor and 
end, tery in a touring car, of which the bother in putting up—give you better construction, y 
ing k cell has persistently given me ; . = 
. spate I Bagh design and material for same cost. i 
t at trouble in keeping up to the same hy- i 
ar- rometer reading with the other cells. ) , TA ATS? Ta < i Be ee H 
drometer readi eee MERICAN” Farm Buildings aremanu-_ | ||| 
wer The battery has been in use about two ie wall and roof efi ns are fastened to £ | net ‘ N 1 Hy 
t to years, and I have always been very pt peat , : ae, ris ees bn a turec comp teat th = tory ee ot simply | | 
gov- careful to keep the cells filled up with 10 the wert jad ae place. Seale on cut to fit, but built in substantial sections all ready {||| 
sing distilled water. This particular cell eRe te PE Re, Heat a aaa L| to put up and bolt together. Nosawing or fitting. [fy 
e will need filling every few days, altho } No nailing, except on cornice and ridge boards. 
: P ie : : Ss rt 
own s times it will last a couple of The walls and roof come in 3 rt ited sections, clinched I 
weeks. The back cell is weak at the = nailed by machinery, the outs walls painted, the doors and 4 
| I nt time, and the battery men i \ windows fitted with rust-proof hardware | 
‘ d here do not seem to have any : The enthusiastic approval of the hundreds of farmer owners }/'} 
« ss in bringing it up to normal | of “American” Factory-built buildings is convincing proof of } { 
tion as compared with the other their rigid construction, practical features and trim, substan- | 
. A 1 -AIrTance , 
( I noticed a suggestion some time =| tial appearance. ts 
I about bringing a cell back up to is Gilly ede incrtised aubamiee tonal te iy : hay 
C tion by using some kind of acid, fit into mort A much stronger con- SS ee eee —— SSS 
cs 7 E F _ Struction than nailing ar toe nailing. Sidls 
: would appreciate directions how to ere creosoted to prevent decay 





bi il tery.” 





the trouble with the weak cell —_ Put up in one or 0 days 


You don’t have to hunt around for outside help, pay big 
wages and board strangers for several days or weeks to get your 
needed farm buildings put up now. 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| rae 
| rather poor policy for an inex- 
I ced hand to try to do anything 
{ v a defective storage battery, as he | 













ther the proper knowledge nor Two of your sons or regular farm hi nds can put up an averag » size “American” 
t ecessary tools and equipment to Farm Building in a day or kc They'll like the job too, its really fun They 
with. To tell what is wrong with can’t go wrong—most of the sections are interchangeable. You can even change 
‘ ective cell would require a study ... the location of the doors and windows at * e buildin g is erected. 
, : teen ‘ ‘ ; : 
of vith an ammeter and volt-mete1 H h P fj addit to saving time and 
Van al and 9 hind ak sacs ere’s where you Pro it | oa Png cn. feat 
‘ cins € a ) JOS 1- ’ , ! fh tn ttl tlc 
‘ f taking the reading of the posi wakiecs cad sot saith: steed be b _ in linat ul t € bo ne! Wi ex i, 
tive and negative plates separately, fin place. It comics folded and held in one hired hely > you get bigger value for your money in “American” Factory-built 
- ; Fan ne ‘unit with bolts. Simply unfold, slip the Farm Buildings. By standardization, quintity production and machine pro- 
v of course, our correspondent wotched corners in place and mount on §ill d : . 
: ed — ot i ‘ Wut ¢ , cesses we make so many savings that we can give you better materials, better 
) means ying, altho any goo * . : . saat ‘ rae ie } 
: eat ia : : Ma re ; construction, correctly designed, better-looking pte more durable buildings than 
{ station should have the proper you can put up in the usual way at the same cost. 
€ nt rican” m Buildings include hog houses, two types of poultry houses, 
1e she | iouses, three types of garages, utility houses, bunk houses 





1 i 
xing from the description given, and summer cottages. Each type designed by experts for its specific purpose. 
















© however, we would suspect that this a From Your Dealer—same as lumber. TI ig is another advantage. 

| 7 RAR : teen. 2 i ; ou can go to your lumber dealer, see these building before you buy and order 

def ive cell has a slow leak, so that just what you need Rap aa same terms you bu other building materials. 

i | the electrolyte gradually leaks out and This free booklet throws a new light on your farm building problems. It 

NU this would keep the densitv below nor- contains information you'll appreciate having. A copy mailed free on request. 
mal and the battery would not show AMERICAN FARM BUILDINGS COMPANY, 








405-Minnesota Transfer, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 









the proper strength. if this is the 
case, the only thing to do is to have 
the ttery repair man put the plates 
in a new cell and put in fresh electro- 
lyte of the proper strength. Our corre- 
sp nt could hardly do this himself 
uld he give the cell the special 
slow building-up charge which will be 
rv in getting it up to shape 
again. Our advice is to not try putting 
in any fresh acid, as the chances are 
the cell will be ruined. 




























































































Mill Roof for Barn 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 















































































































“Please explain construction of a 
| I oof on a barn 28 feet wide, show- 
ing size and length of rafters, pitch, . il ba tiaees E can furnish lumber 
eam proper distance from peak to level of Shi een — Prices ee 
sR F . i i ee 3) mormous pur- 
mn plate, and necessary truss work for a | chases of lumber ast last 
, self-supporting roof. cae year’s lowest prices—and our 
ay I 4 Cover With Canvas - improved facilities for manu- } 
gpd please tell me how many tons The biggest saver a farmer ; ae ip quale ken NEW PENDERGAST FREE ¥ ~ 
ol evenly distributed weight the fol- can — 7 canvas ~ = a qualities for ee ike ress FENCE BOOK se = 
low native oak timbers will safely . padi F ~ jie crap pean prices. One ied een Sicaie 
lo a ; ser me ; tr w " ou should have our direc’ 
Suppo t: 6x8, 14 ft. span; 6x6, 14 ft. _, — | grain, for oe ee from factory to farm aie 
_ —, . ° tacke ay temporary § A 4 before you buy fence. 
é 2x8, 10 ft. span; 2x6, 10 ft. m r, cor : 
ics 23 ais tin eg Ke oncBang tron LZ, j You #1e4 QUALITY FENCE—LOW PRICES 
spa i, pone ) Y ou can not afford t tk i 
ng Vv Seco eee : ° Ao 4 iD a canvas covers on your farm Z ? S East Side Lumber & our nearest fac poey ns — a on 
bs vc Dresume that by mill roof our as much 2s you need abarn. —1\\4 {24 Manufacturing Co. UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
si correspondent means a self-supporting MACHINERY a \4 2033 ’ 2 = 4 
e- ie : z When you leave a tractor out State Street, F OF STILLWATER 
uss roof, but he does not make in the weather, your binder, EAA | ° 215 Front St. 314 Main St. 
Mu Clea hat type of roofi he . eas orany of your expensive ma- (A ort Ae lowa sduee Mina. 
ae iat type of roofing he proposes r eerie chinery, canvas covers to pre 5 
: to use, as a construction which would ~ got cham mene, bonawe Efe, ara a 
? right with prepared roofing Save your machinery. It pays 
set Wi = 1 P you to use canvas covers. 
i tt work at all with shingles. HAY AND CRAIN 
‘ . ll explain what roofing he 2 The fee ee ate ole 
Want ther he will use the mow = ee ee cae te Nth 
r fo canvas unde § Di § PAA 
i } } , . . 7 ot | —— 
ad so on, we ay é 2 the man who does not let his 
e on dese ps ta td be ble to profit got wes. F 6 Cents per Foot and ee less than wood. 40 
4 gl n more definite information. TENTS Soaatec Wille tor tron’ Camis und amin Deleom, 
ing su : Ss f A sleeping tent in your yard or eo . or fr og an 
n Raf 2 & to the usual tables for ‘ateer tent on your auto trip DOUBLE YOUR HAY MONEY Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind, 
— is for wooden beams, we — a enables you tosleep better and A 33 — 
4 Wor eo lowing evenly di keep healthier in summer. - Beats the Rain F RM WAGONS 
the at tne fe l js y S- Write for our illustrated cata- to the hay field. Our 2 
er tribut; safe loads: ics log and samples of canvas. ONE MAN hayloader hay N . A % High orlow wheels— 
. 6x8, 14 ; span 1.83 tons DES MOINES TENT car saves time and steel or wood—wide 
vhen Sie a at SEES . & AWNING CO doubles your money. or narrow tires, 
ge e® SU. SPOR... os cela s cee e003) tORS . Can be placed on any Wagon parts of all 
«x8, 10 ft. span 85 tons Gis Wiles Gh, See Getees Got rack. “a — , ee 
team 2x6 10 ¢ er ae oe ee ae —_ R Spartan Cataley Hinstosted t= selene foun 
AY Eke BOM sb ccscicssccces «46 L008 504 Main st. Ponte, “iil Electric Wheel €o., 55£la St Quincy, lls 
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Boys Corner 


° 

This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soi! 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope be wil! write us 























Feeding Work Horses 


Good work horses are just as impor- 


tant as good machinery in making the | 


farm a fine place to live. Farm boys | 
like horses, and they know that there 
is a rare pleasure in driving a team 


a team which 
even tho the 


which is full of “pep,” 
work willingly 
day is hot and long. 
Three things make for 
The first is ancestry. 
farm work we need horses 
draft blood, such as that of the 
eron, Belgian, Shire and Clyde. Second 
is care and training. No matter how 
good the ancestry, the temper of the 
horses may be spoiled by men who con 
tinually overwork them and handle 
them harshly. Third is feeding And 


does its 
good horses. 


rich in 
Perch- 


it is about feeding that I wish to talk 
especially, because feeding is just a 
little harder for most boys to under 
stand than anything else. 

Feed is to the horse what gasoline 
and oil are to the automobile. The dif- 


is that in the case of the auto- 
you run out of gas all at once 


ference 
mobile 
and know exactly 
whereas in the case of the under-fed 
horse the trouble comes on gradually. 

Most farmers this spring are feed- 
ing their horses corn, oats and mixed 
clover and timothy hay. This is really 
a very good ration except that in many 
now worth $1 a bush- 
make an ex- 


sections oats are 
el and at this price they 
ceedingly expensive feed. Oats are a 
splendid feed for horses, but somehow 
they are nearly always so high in price 
that it is possible to get something 
else which will enable the horses to do 
just as much work at 
Corn at $1.70 per bushel is a far cheap- 
er feed than oats at $1 a bushel. Some 


less expense 


farmers think that horses fed corn do | 


not stand the heat as well as horses 
fed oats. At several of the experiment 
stations they have tried this point out 
particularly, 
team oats and the other horse corn. As 
a general rule they have found that 
the corn horses stood the heat every 
bit as well as the oats horses. For 
feeding with timothy hay oats are just 
a little better than corn. 
ing with mixed hay, clover hay or al- 
falfa hay, corn seems to be every bit 
as good and when the price is 
considered corn is almost always a de- 
cidedly better buy than oats. 

In Kansas, where the summers are 
exceedingly. hot, they found in a care- 
ful experiment that corn alone, when 
fed in connection with prairie hay was 
not quite so good alone. Corn 
when fed in connection with prairie or 
timothy hay actually did make the 
horses more to heat To 
get around this difficulty, they tried 
feeding of their horses a mixture 
of six parts of corn, four parts of oats 
and one part of oil meal. Fed in small 
amounts, one pound of oil emed 
to have the ability to take the 
of two or 


as oats, 


as oats 


suscept ible 


some 


meal s¢ 


piace 


horses getting oil meal maintained | 
their weight and showed good wind 
and spirit, and they had an especially 


fine coat of hair. As long 
pound of oil meal was fed per 
daily, the bowels were not at 
loose for effective work. 

Most farmers don’t like to feed clo- 
ver or alfalfa hay to their horses 
say that hay of this kind is hard on 
the wind, and others say that it makes 
the bowels too loose. Of course. no 
one has anything to say in favor of 
feeding dusty hay of any kind to 
horses. But clean clover and alfalfa 
seem to be splendid for work horses. 
In a Kansas experiment, 1,200-pound 
horses which were getting an average 
daily ration of ten pounds of alfalfa 


horse 
all too 


Some 


For really heavy | 


what the matter is, | 


feeding one horse of the | 


But for feed- | 


three pounds of oats. The | 


as only one | 





















































































































MULE-HIDE 


“NOT A KICK 


IN A MILLION FEET 


ROOFING 


SHINGLES 





Policy and A Result 


To make friends and to retain them 
has always been the policy of this 


organization. 


To satisfy customers and prospective 
customers in a limited territory is the 
idea back of our distributing plan. 


To expand as increased production 
permitted, not as demand suggested, 
has built up the Mule-Hide family 
and gradually added to it. 


Our advertising is addressed pri- 
marily to users and prospective users 
in the central west. 


sion greater 


Again, don’t blame your dealer if 
you can’t get Mule-Hide. Blame us, 
but remember that we are steadily 
driving toward a greater production 
which will in turn mean a more 
prompt delivery of the “Not a Kick 
in a Million Feet’ Roofing. 


THE LEHON COMPANY Manufacturers 


44th to 45th Street on Oakley Avenue, Chicago 





We could very easily address our 
message to the entire country but 
this would mean distributing expan- 
in volume than our 
increasing production could satis- 
factorily handle and would result in 
more dissatisfaction than satisfac- 
tion for everyone concerned. 


Of course, word of mouth advertising | 
loyally circulated by our great family | 
of satisfied users is automatically | 
expanding business for us but this 
expansion is something that we can- 
not prevent, would not if we could, 
for it is our insurance of a greater 
future business which our untiring 
efforts will enable us to take care of. 























USE ATLAS 
REDWOOD TANKS 












REDWOOD IS THE 
BEST TANK MATERIAL 
Dampness, moistur mud, beat or cold bave 


little or no effect 





under water for 
ly sound 





verte 

| hibreer er tanks f redwood longer 

| tar y other 

| an u t i i 

} aves neg folder 
a edwood 





af ahink ane is of years old. 


trees, ma ny 


ATLAS TANK MFG. co., 
| 104 % vot Bids. 











| 1049 Ptymo: tag. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITH A 
LITTLE WHIRLWIND CONCRETE MIXER 
Hand and power, the size you need at a 
price you’dlike. Work done in one- 
Ofth the time. Built of all steel 
and iron like the $500 mixers 
but simpler. The Leader of { 
Little SaeKOrSe rfect_work tn 
any class of mixing. Emptics 
Clean, Batch of about 3 cubic ft. 
& minute, Only practical mixer 
for farmer or contractor, Satistec- | 
tion gvaranteed of unded. Write 
for circulars or order from this | 
pet to avers oid. ielay. 
428ec 


8 MEN CANT STICK IT" 


































Simple, 
Fool- 
Proof 
Design 
means 
years of 
reliable service. Freak features have 
been avoided. Simple control— 
powerful—-dependable. 

Turner Simplicity Far 
sizes 14g to 12 H. P 
Write for Catalog 
TURNER MFG. 
COMPANY 


Lake Street 
Port Washington, Wis. 








14-25 H.P, Se 


m Engines, 
All styles, 




















LUMBER 


MILLW ORK and generai building material at 


Pe ¢ OR MORE SAVING 


to you. Don* seven consider ti 1ying until you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
by return mail, We ship ‘quiek and pay the freight. 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 


BINDER TWINE, $1435 


is Standard ( my F.O.B. Chicago or 
r near Dayton, Ot or $14.65 F. O. B. 
Omah a, . Kansas City or Mir is Warehouses, in 















advance 





ton | lot Smaller lots, 10c c Cash with 
order ma 50 >. aay only. insect a Srepered--tae uality—Free 
bor Address 


Goo.is. feet per pound. 
AUGUST ost, Box 55, Mouiton, lowa 









$420 Extra P Profit 


Fao 


i ork 


‘ H. Graham of t Middleton, Mo... says In 
= ‘actual test that $90 worth of Milk made 

| him an extra profit of $420. Vd of 3 
from coast to coast say the same thing. 


Husties Heavy Hogs to Market 
Is the title of a little booklet that tells al! abo at 
Milkoline (buttermi lk made better for fee . 
how when f d accord ing to directions it costs! ut é 
gallon. Makes hogs ond ea & digest th 
saves time andmoney. As eo of bes ilet 
and our thirty day trie! offer. 


MILKOLINE MFG. CO, xatsecetar%.cc 


own 


in the face of rising « 

have reduce. d engine prices 

creasing production, making r factory 

the largest, selling direct So une I Dulid 
engines for less an i give ——s 


90 Days Trial GUARANTEE 
ou have 9 daystotry the OTTAWA = 

bn prot a by my liberal ten year guar 
Sizes 1% to 22 H-P_ Cash or Easy idee! ms— 
make e ngine pay for itself while you us 


ion OTTAWA 223: 


ferosene. Gasoli ine, Gas 
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eight pounds of corn and two 
pounds of oats did their work better 
and cheaper than the horses on any 
other kind of ration. During the work- 
period of five months, the horses 
ed alfalfa, corn and oats gained an 
average of 26 pounds each, whereas 
the horses fed prairie hay, corn and 
oats lost 13 pounds each. These par- 
ular alfalfa hay horses were not 
too loose for good work and their wind 
was not affected in any way. But it 
not do to feed either clover or 
a to — as liberally as prairie 
nothy hay is fed. Clover and al- 
ay mean about the same thing 
horses that meat means to human 
igs, and if this kind of hay is fed 
irge amounts the kidneys will be 
overworked, and the horses will easily 
become affected by heat. The best 
way to feed clover and alfalfa is in 
connection with some other hay, feed- 
not more than two-thirds of a 
1 of clover or alfaifa for each 100 
nds of horse live weight. Mixed 
and timothy, such as most of 
already have on your farms, is a 
lid horse hay, provided the clo- 
is not too dusty. For feeding 
mnection with mixed clover and 
hay an excellent grain mix- 
ight parts of corn, four parts 
and one part of oil meal. One 
this grain mixture for each 
that the horse weighs is 
ht for mo 
ales work 
ion want 
ill be ne 
he proportion 


ret 


‘ more ex- 
buving oil meal. With 
d hay, when you don’t 
meal, I would suggest equal 
corn and oats, and with tim- 
prairie hay I would suggest 
rts of oats to one part of corn 
ight. 

re is an experiment which you 
might find worth while trying on your 
home farm. Take a team of horses 
and feed one horse of the team the reg- 
ular grain mixture which your father 
uses Feed the other horse of the 
team exactly the same grain mixture, 
except that in addition you feed it one- 
half to a pound of oil meal daily. For 
each half pound of oil meal you feed, 
take one pound of oats out of the ra- 
tion. A half pound of oil meal doesn’t 
cost quite so much as a pound of oats, 
and by following this plan you will 
probably find that your oil meal horse 
will cost just a little less to feed than 
the horse which is fed the regular ra- 
tion. The question is, will it stand the 
work as well. That is the point for 
you to determine. Watch the two 
horses and see whether or not the oil 
meal horse of your team stands up as 
Well in relation to the other horse as 
he did before you started feeding oil 
meal. This is a little experiment which 
you can do without so very much both- 
&r. You probably can buy a 100-pound 
sack of oil meal thru the feed dealer 

at your nearest town. 





Farm Dogs Wanted 


farm dog doesn’t have his 
ph in the picture page con- 
he still has a chance to be 
umbe red among the canine stars of 
“e corn belt. The contest does not 
Cose until June ist and any photo- 
faphs mailed on or before that date 
, ve consideration by the photo- 
litor. 
in mind that merely owning a 
£ will not win a prize in the 
The photograph of the dog 
lear and it must be taken in 
‘as to show up the dog’s 
lis is primarily a photog- 
and not a bench show. 
his contest closes June Ist, 
oo plenty more chances for 
_ Who want to try their hands at 
tateur photography for a prize in 
md ~ abt The next contest will be 
aay ae Stock.” This means that 
Otograph of a colt, lamb, pig or 


vet 


el 
TI 
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Hudson is Best Known 
For Its Super-Six Motor 


Official Proofs Established Its Supremacy; Thus 
Hudson Became the Largest Selling Fine Car 


Few of the 90,000 Super-Six owners 
have ever tried the limit of Hudson 
speed or power. They realize they 
have a vast reservoir of ability that is 
never called upon. 

Yet no one mistakes it for mere idle 
surplus simply because it is beyond 
his ordinary requirements. 

For that latent capacity is Hudson's 
greatest value. It is the life ofa car. 
Because of it, thousands are now get- 
ting the fullest satisfaction and service 
from Super-Sixes nearly five years 
old. They know the durability it gives. 
They know what it means in smooth 
operation. Their cars have required 
neither costly replacements nor con- 
stant attention to minor disorders, 

Morever, it is good to know that 
you have at instant call greaier speed 
acceleration and hill-climbing ability 
than any other stock car has ever 
shown. 


80% More Efficient— 
Within 10% of Perfect 


Many have called the Super-Six “the 
perfect motor.’”’ That, of course, is 
not accurate. Perfection would mean 
utter freedom from friction and vi- 
bration. No machine can ever be that. 
But the Super-Six comes within 10% 
of it. Could another type approach 
that close, Hudson’s records might be 
matched. But for nearly five years 


rivalled seemed never more remote 
Certainly the type to do it 
has not yet appeared. 


than now. 


And mark this important fact. Hud- 
son’s supremacy 
complications, 
patented Super-Six principle applied 


means no added 
weight or size. The 


to a standard type of motor added 
Motor efficiency is in- 
creased 80%. Endurance thus has 


72% to power. 


been increased to limits yet unknown. 


Note These Tests Made 


to Prove Its Endurance 


Think that a Super-Six stock chassis 
set the speed record at the rate of 
A stock Super- 
Six holds the acceleration record. And 


102.53 miles per hour. 


Hudson made the fastest time for 
the famous Pike’s Peak hill climb. 
The Super-Six principle in speedway- 
racing won more points than any 
racing team ever took, in a single 
year. And think of Hudsen’s double 
trans-continental run of 7,000 miles 
in 10 days 21 hours. No other car 
ever equalled its time in either 
direction. 


Those tests speak for Hudson en- 
durance—the real reason for its ap- 
peal to you today. There can be no 
question regarding its beauty, its com- 
pleteness, its fineness—advantages 
patent to any observer. 


You will best assure delivery when 





they have stood. None has equalled you want it by speaking for your 


them. 


The possibility of their being 


Hudson now. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 


WAAR 





calf will have a chance to win a prize. 
The next contest, which is on “Pasture 
Scenes,” closes July 1st; “Corn Plow- 
ing” is the next, with a closing date 
of July 15th. The usual prizes will be 
given in each contest. 





Income Tax on Land Profits 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

We have asked several men what 
percentage had to be paid to the gov- 
ernment where a sale of land has been 
made at a profit, and no two give us 
the same answer. Will you please 
give us the information?” 

No definite answer can be made to 
this question, because the rate of in- 
come tax will depend upon the amount 
of the net income. Suppose our cor- 
respondent has made a profit of $5,000 
on a land sale. This profit is added 
to his other income. The rate of tax 
he would pay would depend upon his 
total net income. The $5,000 would 
not be taxed separately. Therefore, 
no one can tell in advance what the 
tax on land profit will be. 





SEED CORN 


Grown tn Ida county, the best corn county in Iowa; 
the Kind that has proven on a 15 year test to be the 
best early dependable varieties, the kind that Pn 
mature and y 1 good crops when others fail Id 
County Yell« Dent, 90 Day Yellow Dent, White 
King, Silver King, All grown here on my seed farm, 
early picked, seed house dried, germination tests 
92 to 100% Sold on a 15 day approval test, guaran 
teed satisfactory or money refunded. Price 86.00 per 
bu., tested, shelled raded and sacked, f. o. b. Hol 
stein. Order any of this seed, and if you do not find 
it as good or better th any seed you ever saw 
return the see 1 and ts re “nee price paid. Be sure 
of your seed corn—order now. Samples free 
SQUAI E DE AL SEED FARM, 
Allen Joslin, Prop’r, Route 3, Holstein, lowa 


FOR BiG HAY CROPS SOW 


ILLET 


You can plant it as late as July 4th and 
make acrop to cover up pay shortage, 
Every forage crop should b 
used 1p the fullest extent this - 
year. Write for free booklet 
on forage crops with price list] 
of Millet,Cane, Sundan Grass | 
Rape, ete. Get your copy at once. Address 
teowa SEED CO.,Dept.30 Des Moines, lowa 


FARM SEEDS 


Griffith’s Early and Reid’s Yellow Dent. Oats, 
Barley, Spring Wheat, White Blossom Sweet Clover 
seed. Only seed of best quality. W. G@. Griffith, 
McNabb Putnam county Illinois. 











Please mention this paper when writing 








SACKS! SACKS! SACKS! 


Keep your empty feed bags clean and 
dry, then when you have 100 or more ship 
them to us and receive highest prices 

BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


References: Any Memphis Bank 


507, OR and genera! building material at 


0 OR MORE SAVING 


25 wl ew teven consider buying unti! you havesent 
us complete list of what you need and have our estimate 
by return mail, We ship quick and pay the "CO 

. 


FARMERS LUMBER 


2442 BOYD STREET OMAHA, NEBR. 











BALE HAY NEW AY 


ile 
Write me 8 Ps. FREE CIRC ULAR gy ws sas 
thie wonderful Hay Presa and Ww 
WILLIAM = SEYMOUR, PR DENT 
THREADER PRESS CO., 1322 Ottowsa St., Leavenworth. Kansas. 


For Live Stock Sales and 
Advertising Banners Exbibits. Write for prices. 
Quick service L. PRIEST, St. James, Minn. 
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lf VER 50,000 farmers have found unusual Value 
and remarkable efficiency in the Fairbanks-Morse 
“Z” Engine. On over a quarter of a million 
farms this master engine is consistently) proving its 
quality) — surplus power—enduring dependability — 
end real engine performance. J Mechanical perfection 
—expert workmenship—sturdy construction—right 
price—these are the qualities that make the “Z” 
America’s supreme farm engine. 
Your dealer will show You the “Z”. Call on him today. 
Prices: 114 H. P., $75.00; 3 H. P,, $125.00: 
6 H. P., $200.00. All F. O. B. Factory. 











MANUFACTURERS 














FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 











"Dominate the Farm Engine Feld | 
































































GUARANTEED 


Boys Overalls 
Like Men's 


Boys want Key Overalls be- (3-4 
cause they are just like men’s, 





‘ 
Made of the best grade denim 
—‘‘Whalebone.’’ Buttons can’t come 
off, button holes won’t tear out. 
Seams won't rip. Mother likes them 
because they give her a vacation SN 
from the mending basket. 





Cut to Fit Better 
Sewed Never to Rip 
Made to Last Longer a 
“Satistacti y back 
Guarantee or a mew pair free.” 


sansiiv each 
OVERALLS 


General Oftices, Kansas City, Mo. 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo., and Fort Scott, Kan. 

































WOODEN SPOIL 


BY 


VICTOR ROUSSEAU 











SYNOPSIS—Hilary Askew, an Ameri- 
can, goes to Quebec to operate a timber 
tract left to him by his uncle. Lamar- 
tine, a notary, of Quebec, and his asso- 
ciates, Morris, the manager, and Brous- 
seau, seek to ruin Hilary, so they may 
obtain the tract demands the 
books of Morris, who becomes angry and 
resigns Hilary gives Lafe Connell, the 
former foreman, the place of manager, 
and they go over the books. They 
great deficits, and in order to obtain nec- 
esary funds Hilary makes a lease with 
Leblane, the chief jobber, who selects a 
tract near the ‘igneur’s chateau. This 
angers the Seigneur and his daughter, 
Madeleine When Hilary discovers this 
he orders Leblanc to change his tract. 
Leblane refuses and throws up the con- 
tract Next Hilary learns that Simeon 
Duval’s liquor shop and dance hall is be- 
ing used by Brousseau to attract his men 
where false news creating dissatisfaction 
can be spread. The result is rumors of a 
strike. Hilary determines that no liquor 
shall be brought on the St. Boniface lim- 
is. Planning to sell the available logs to 
secure funds until winter, Hilary secures 
a contract with Captain Dupont to handle 
his logs Assured of the safe delivery of 
the logs in time to reimburse him finan- 
cially, he feels quite confident of success 
He instructs the men to strengthen the 
boom below the jam and then loosen the 
logs with dynamite Madeleine Rosny 
was riding to find Hilary when the blast 
of the dynamiting frightened her horse 
He arrives just then, saves her, and she 
1s him to “look to his boom.” He 
ens only to find that some of Brous- 
seau’s friends have sawed the boom and 
all his logs are escaping This seems to 
be the last straw, but Lafe co 
there is yet a way out, an 
$10,000 to help out. 

































s him 
him 


CHAPTER 12—THE CHALLENGE. 


“Yes, sir, it was Morris who pulled off 








that littl affair at Ste. Marie,’’ 

Lafe, a few days later “That’s w 

went to see the revenue people wl 

was in Quebec And it’s he who 

th report that you were at t ick 


by beir hen the raid 
came ¢ 

“I guess that’s the siz f it, Mr. As- 
kew are There 
ain’t n ring a man 





stranger, 
he revenue 
It queers 
n ¢ } 


anywher } I 
than to suspect him of settir 
people on to the ‘blind tig 


him even witl folks that dor 











hit ‘ touch 
liquor. It's human nature somehow. And 


I guess 





V 1 turned 
down n tl revenue 
people, ‘ 
were tl 
By tl 
Sim 

H ning € 


open args l 
‘Well, I gues: at hun dollars 
didn't hu su 


sore 








mischief t 
Hilary agrees 
ever, tl 
blay the 
hensible manner, y 
quired an additional word of French dur- 
ing the t 








how- 
Lafe had learned from Trem- 


landlord—in 


He did not know 





some 


} 





Since 


which had elapsed since Hil- 





ary’s arrival—that Simeon not o t 
mischief, but was believed to - 
ning it 

nee the raid the m had been more 








sullen than before. 
the lumbermar 

his labor; but it was clear that something 
And Hilary knew that 





does not 


was brewi 





Brousseau's agitators were stirr 
up again upon the 
the proposed strike had been called off to 
allow the destruction of Hilary's lumber 
merely 

However the schooner had already 
made one trip to Quebec, well loaded 
Bilary had been in negotiation with the 
paper mills, and he hoped to im 
the winter was not 


if only the threatened 





wage question, as if 





ove his 








chances materially 
an early one 1 








strike did not ialize 

But there had been another in- 
comprehensib! to Hilary; tho 
he understood its origin en- 





lightened him It concerned 
A day or two before Hilary 





Marie Dupont store She was 
making some p lases, a g a crowd 
of men, who took no notice of her. In 





srousseau was 





one corner old Jacques I 
bargaining for a trap. As the girl pa 
him Hi 


mutter 





ssed 
saw the old man scowl and 
er Then he leaned forward 
and said something in the girl’s ear. She 
shrank back, and Hilary saw the tears 
spring into her eyes 
An instant later Baptiste, who had been 
among the group and had seen the inci- 














dent, leaped forward and shook fis 


t 
in old Jacques’ face, pouring out “ll 
of invective. Jacques Brousseau t at 
all perturbed, grinned mildly and i 


to his trap again. Jean Baptis S 
tated a moment, and then followed Marie 





out of the store. Hilary saw } } 
her by the arm She ook hers » 
Baptiste was pleading. Marie was ng 
and would not listen to him. At she 
went away alone, and Baptist me 
slouching back. 

As Hilary and he met face to fax Bape 
tiste stopped dead and thrust ou in 
aggressively. 

“Well, what is this that they are ng 
about the boom?” he demanded 

“Who?” 

Jean-Marie swept his arm aro the 
horizon. ‘“‘Everybody. I ain’ta d I'm 


a man,” he said. 

“IT have heard nothing, Baptist 
Hilary. 

“You don’ speak the truth. Y< think 
I saw the boom thru because Br au 
pay me, eh? All right! I ama I 
don’ have to work for you.” 


~ 


“I have no accusation to make nst 
you, Baptiste.”’ 

“You don’ want to accuse. I you 
think, eh? P’raps you tell mé w I 
didn’t saw the boom thru, eh?” 

“TI don’t know whether you did or not,” 
said Hilary, becoming exasperated If I 
had reason to believe you di ld 


know it.”’ 
“You think I stan’ for talk like 


shouted Baptiste. “IT get better ey 
from Monsieur Brousseau than I ¢ m 
you. All right. I leave Saturday 

“You can go right to the offic t 
your money till Saturday,” said | y. 
“T’'ll be there in a few minutes.” 

He paid Baptiste, who took his : y 
with a menacing muttering that H if- 
fected not to hear But after | ste 
had gone he felt the incident kee le 


valued the little man, and he kn¢ i 
wronged him by refusing to aff is 
s 





faith in him. Baptiste’s defec 
not very much, but it showed 


wind of adversity was_ still g 
strongly. He was a little surpris ) 
equanimity with which Lafe re i an 
account of the incident. 

Baptiste secured a job with Br u 


on the following day, and shook t lust 
of St. Boniface from his heels 








Leaving Lafe at the mill, le 
his headquarters in one of ! s, 
about five miles p the va 
o'clock on the Saturday r- 
prised to see his hands - 
ward along the road. 1 

» home over Sunday y 
night; but this was ry 

l] is gang foreman, who p 

at's the meaning of ) 

“We strike. We want two dolla < 

“Why don't the men come to! 

‘IT don't know. We strike, t lL 
You see Leblanc.” 

“So you've chosen this time to strike, 
have you?” cried Hilary, furious All 
right! Get out! I'll bring men « from 





the south shore."’ 
He went back to his shack sat 
iown, resting his head on his } 


was clear that Brousseau had 1 
his original plan till now to cr m 
beyond hope And Leblanc, w t 
work for him, was in charge of t ! 
He was thoroly disheartened ov s 
new development 

However, if the n to 





thru. 

Presently he heard the sound 
and, going outside, saw Lafe d 
idly along the road. He stopped t 
jumped out of the buggy i 
with a woeful expression on 

“I met your men going home, s 1ess 
you know,” he said They've st 

“The mill hands, too?” 

Lafe nodded. “It’s that fellow 
He's telling them they can get 
and their grub. MacPherson tr id 
the mill hands, but he couldn't Y 
have to give wh 











ey re AaSkIil 












“Not a cent n “tg y 
“T'll close down the m y- 
thing, ar hang on till spr 

face grew mo! 1S. 
Askew,” he protes ake 


this way. You're taking this ures 
ater Now it t 
They know they’ve got the Vv 
over us, and they ain’t far-sig 
to see that if they bust us the) 
themselves, and that Brousseaus 
making believe he’s going to have Jo 
them all, What we've got to dc 


as a personal r 
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Blue Buckle Over Alls 


turn out the longest wearing, most comfortable 

work-rig on the market, is the idea back of the man- 

ufacture of Blue Buckle OverAlls and Coats. That 
means biggest-value for your money. 








g in and pay them back later. That's 
the way strikes like this are handled.” 

“Suppose I pay the mill hands two dol- 
lars, will they stay in?’ asked Hilary. 
shook his head. “I offered it ’em,” 
he said. “I took the responsibility of that. 
Maybe I was wrong—but anyway, it won't 
g They say it’s to be two dollars all 
around, mill hands and lumbermen.” 

I'll not be beaten by Brousseau,” 
Hilary, furiously. 

Lafe scratched his jaw. “It appears to 
me that you're going in just the way he 
wants you to,” he answered. ‘Make it | 
two dollars till we get this shipment ‘thru 
the mill.” 


Lafe 


said 


“Strong 
for 














etki tink, Mean. aa You'll appreciate the skillful Union workmanship and the Work” 
¢ be snewared. "Tun Set ecing to: have staunch indigo blue denim in Blue Buckles; the non-ripping 
Brousseau dictate the price of my la 4 : 4 
: Cixts dl GGA Chedanen: an ta he reinforced back band; the real brass buttons and clasps 
. you're concerned,” said Lafe, indignantly, put on to stay. Blue Buckles will give you premiums in 


“but what about me? I guess I’ve got 
the right to have some word in the mat- 


extra-wear and extra-comfort above anything you ever 


1 7 ¥i 
g ter, with that eight thousand of Clarice— H se 
) my wife—invested. Seems to me you're experienced m overalls. 


a putting up your front on my money as 
well as yours,”’ he blurted out. 

p= I'll write you a check for it.” 

a “O, shucks!” said Lafe; and, turning 

pon his heel abruptly, he went back to 

he buggy without another word. He en- 

red it, whisked the reins, and drove 

wily away. But when he had gone a 

ndred paces he turned the horse and 

same back. 

You'd better know the worst,” he said. 

] ‘Louis Duval’s in St. Boniface, and he’s 

going to open up tonight. Now I’m thru 


JOBBERS OVERALL CO., Inc. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Largest manufacturers of overalls tn the wortd. 


Rew e 


Oo 


bi 


nk with it—all of it.” 
Au He whipped the horse and drove away 
I furiously, leaving Hilary alone in the de- 
serted camp. 
st Hilary sat there for a long time. It be- 
gan to grow dark, but, absorbed in his 


ter reflections, he took no note of any- 


thine He had made a bungle of every- 
thing to which he had laid his hand since 
h ime to St. Boniface; and yet, as he 


look 
iid have done any better. 
essary to oust Morris, from which ac- 


+} St 


ed back, not see how he 


It had been 


he could 


the ensuing sequel of difficulties 
i, like a river from a mountain 
»k The loss of the lumber—that was 
nd his control. And the visit to Ste. 
while unfortunate, made little dif- 
Brousseau would have got him 

» same if he had not gone there. 
rything sank into significance beside 
ct that Louis Duval, in open defi- 
f him and his warning. was selling 
ipon the St. Boniface property. It 
deliberate and direct challenge; and 
ust accept it or be for ever discredit- 
ong his men. More: he must accept 
abandon his plans and return home. 
that, anyhow,”’ he muttered, 
rising, took a revolver from his suit- 
the six chambers, and thrust 
to his coat pocket. Then he clapped 

s hat and went out. 

is stiH light. and he calculated to 
Boniface soon after Duval 
ed But he dozen 


l stop 


rade 


had not gone a 














P s when hé heard the sound of a trot- 
ting horse, and presently, from among the 
. trees, he perceived Madeleine Rosny upon | —_——— 
= om yee prone ene gg «napa her | son why I should heed your advice, or | mination than any that he had ever | face and gray beard of an old man, aure- 
om : ae bepeee | put faith in your disinterestedness?” known. He would not let himself believe | oled by the downward reflection. It gave 
‘Hilary stood still, overcome with — | She was not looking at him. ‘‘No,” she | Im her. His wrath, which made him doubt | the effect of some old Rembrandt 
oe Be a pata oa aa he answered, very quietly. “But you must every one, which had suffered him to let | portrait; it was such an old man’s 
beg e: ss ’ | not go. Monsieur Askew, I have come | Lafe depart, kindled him to fighting heat. | face as hangs upon the wall of many a 


thought that she was riding to- 
ward his camp at that late hour aroused 
the echoes of his old hopes, but, with 
them. resentment at her injustice. 

She put her horse to the gallop as she 


neared him, and reined up so suddenly 
that she almost threw the beast back 
upor is haunches. Hilary saw that she 
had a new and powerful bit, which gave 


her perfect control. Her pluck was splen- 
did this riding of the same animal along 


the same road. 
raised his hat and waited. She 
leaned over the horse’s shoulder, and he 


Say that her face was expressive of great 
concern 
You are not to go to St. Boniface to- 


5 


Richt she said 
lay I ask why?” 
“It is my wish, Monsieur—and my warn- 
isa ete: 
memory of their past meetings 
rushed thru Hilary’s mind, already un- 
balanced by the events of the afternoon, 
and he became conscious of a great rush 
of anger that seemed to sweep thru him 
like some impersonal force and hold him 


against his will. 


you think, Mademoiselle Rosny, 
tt du are entitled to express your 
w S and your warnings to me, in the 
lig} f our acquaintance?” he demanded 
ire pleased to be insolent to me 
ae " she answered, in a low voice. “It 
. t matter If you go to St. Boni- 
i s go at your peril.” 
i my safety is your care and in- 
ter . 
are not to go.” 
iemoiselle——"” 
m you not to go. I implore you, 
“” what right?” cried Hilary, angrily. 
save you worked for me or against me, 
Mademoiselle Rosny, since I came here, 
a ng to find only a welcome among 


here to beg it of you. I a 


“You have come here to beg me not to 
attend to my interests,’’ cried Hilary, los- 
ing all his self-control “Are you not 
actively allied with my worst enemy, who 
seeks to ruin me and drive me out of St. 
Boniface! How can you dare come here 
to hinder me in taking any action I 
choose? How am I to know that this, too, 
may not be some scheme of Monsieur 
Brousseau’s? I lost nearly a winter's cut 
of lumber when my boom was treacher- 
ously destroyed. You knew, Mademoiselle 
Rosny, and yet you ask me to heed advice 
from one who is not my friend.” 

She started as if he had lashed her 
across the face. She tried to answer him, 
but could only stammer incoherently; and 
her eyes, which had blazed with wrath as 
he spoke of the boom, were filled with 
tears which she checked valiantly. 

“You think I came here tonight,” 





she 


The reputation under which he had 
chafed since the day when he had thrashed 
Black Pierre should stand him in good 
stead that night. He had encountered 
nothing but hostility in St. Boniface, and 
he had lost reason and judgment under 
the last of the many treacherous blows. 
He wanted to meet Brousseau face to 
face; perhaps that chance would come; 
but in lieu of it he would exercise his 
rights against the man’s underlings. 

He meant to fight, and he grew hotter 
as he tramped steadily along the river 
road, reeling off the miles behind him, a 
jonely figure, his heart rancorous against 
the injustice meted out to him; bitter 
against Lafe, bitter against Madeleine, 
but furious in his resolution to show St. 
Boniface what manner of man he was. 

At last the lights of the settlement be- 
gan to twinkle thru the trees. He walked 
a little faster, fingering the revolver in 


out her hands swiftly 
St. Boniface,”’ she pleaded. 


along the stony road beside the river. 
saw her pass out of sight; he waited till 
the 
hoofs had ceased. 





ighbors? Have you shown any rea- 


yet he was sustained by a grimmer deter- 


began, and paused, her voice choking. his coat pocket. But when he reached the 
“You think I came here—to you—to en- gate above the dam he stopped for a while 
gage in some plot of Monsieur Brous- | and considered. 

seau's? It is insufferable! You are not His instinct was for physical assault, 


such violence as alone could appease his 
rage. He listened to the distant hubbub 
about Duval’s shanty; and then he did 


so important an enemy as that.”” She put 
“Ah, do not go to 


Hilary looked at her stubbornly. He | the wisest, or else the most foolish thing 
would not let himself be moved. The that he could have done. He broke his 
moonlight, full on her face, showed the revolver, took out the cartridges, and 
quiver of her lips, her agitation. threw them away He put the weapon 


“J have come to you, and you have | back in his pocket, opened the gate, and 
humiliated me,’’ she whispered “Go, went on. 
then!’ she cried, suddenly, jerking the And this was wise, because Canadian 
reins. “Go, Monsieur Askew! Go to St. law does not readily exonerate the man 
3oniface!” who kills; yet foolish, had he known that 
She spurred her horse and galloped three men at least in St. Boniface ex- 
wildly away, while Hilary watched her. pected him and were prepared for his 
{t was a mad thing to gallop like that coming. 


He He strode past the dam and approached 
the outlying houses of the settlement. As 
he neared the first house he perceived, 
beneath the lantern which hung from the 


roof of the rickety porch, the wrinkled 


the flying 
He was ashamed; and 


last reverberations of 








picture gallery. The man was old Jacques 
Brousseau, and at the sight of him Hilary 
stopped for a moment, without knowing 
why. 

Old Jacques was adjusting the wires of 
a trap with a pair of large pincers. As 
Hilary stopped he looked up, chuckled, 
and pointed at the trap with a long, skin- 
ny finger. 

The allusion escaped Hilary, but there 
was something horrible about the senile 
malice. Hilary shuddered; and then he 
shook the recollection from him and cou- 
tinued, feeling an implacable _ resolve 
harden him as he heard the shouts and 
the tumult that came from Baptiste’s old 
house. He turned into the little street oa 
which it stood and saw it in front of him, 
with the higher bulk of the mill beyond. 
The streets were almost empty; ali the 
men of St. Boniface seemed to have as- 
sembled there, and the women had with- 
drawn anxiously into their huts and 
drawn the shades. 


The shades of Baptiste’s cabin were 
drawn, too, and the lamplight from within 
threw the shadows of the lumbermen upon 
them in grotesque attitudes. Hilary could 
see thru the open door that the place was 
packed to suffocation. There was no 
room to dance; but there was to be no 
dance that night. 

A group of men, chattering upon the 
porch, ceased their conversation as Hil- 
ary ascended the three steps, and nudged 
one another. One of them broke into loud, 
drunken laughter. Then a small boy, 
whom he recognized as the one that un- 
nailed the packing cases at the store, 
leaped from among the feet of the men, 
where he had been lying, apparently post- 
ed as a lookout, looked into Hilary’s face, 
yelled an opprobrious word, and dashed, 
screaming excitedly, into the shanty. 

Hilary followed upon his heels, heeding 
neither him nor the man who had laughed. 
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He hardly heard them. He strode into the 
saloon and stood within the doorway. 





CHAPTER 13—THE TRAP. 

The first man whom he saw was Louis 
Duval, uncorking a bottle of gin. Their 
eyes met across the heads of the lumber- 
men before Hilary’s presence was known, 
while the boy was still yelling his warn- 
ing at Hilary's side. 

Hilary stood still for a moment, taking 
in the scene. He was faintly conscious 
that the door at the far end of the room 
had closed, but this perception made no 
impression on him. He felt, alone tho he 
was, that he was absolute master of the 
situation. As in moments of such intui- 
tion, the course of time seemed momen- 
tarily arrested, and very slowly he saw 
the look on the faces of the lumbermen 
change from drunken good humor to 
hatred, and Louis’ hand that held the bot- 
tle begin to shake with fear. 

Hilary strode up to Louis, pushing aside 
the lumbermen who were in his way, 
seized the bottle from his hand, and 
dashed it to the floor His movement 
and the ensuing action were so swift that 
it was only after their completion that all 
the company awakened to his presence. 

He turned toward the plank table which 
had been nailed across a recess for a bar 
counter. On this were a number of bot- 
tles, all of brandy or gin illicitly distilled 
and smuggled up the river. On the floor 
were two hogsheads. A quantity of glass- 
es newly bought, and still containing frag- 
ments of the straw in which they had been 
packed, stood on a packing case nearby. 

Hilary swept his arm along the plank, 
knocking off the bottles, which crashed to 
the floor, strewing it with broken glass. 
A score of streams began to filter be- 
tween the edges of the boards, uniting in 
the depressions. The stench of spirits rose 
into the air. 

He kicked the hogsheads over, and they 
added their contents to the pool. With 
another sweep he struck down the glasses. 
Then the lumbermen rushed at him, curs- 
ing, infuruiated The foremost hesitated 
as they came within reach of his arm, 
however, remembering Pierre’s discomfi- 
ture. The momentary delay was fatal to 
them. Hilary struck out with all his force, 
felling them, or sending them staggering 
backward against those behind, and clear- 
ing a passage-in a twinkling toward Louis, 
with whom alone he had business at that 
moment 

Louis was a coward, unlike his brother 
and Pierre, perhaps pardonably, on ac- 
count of his physical weakness. As Hilary 
grasped him by the shoulders, the little 
liquor seller, who made up in ardoitness 
for what he lacked in strength, twisted 
like an eel, dived under the arms of those 
about him, and rushed toward the rear 
entrance, shouting something as he ran 

What it was, Hilary did not know. He 
perceived dimly that the mob fell back, 
except for a few, who, unable to restrain 
themselves, surged about him like a pack 
of wolves, snarling, and trying to thrust 
at him with the knives which they had 
drawn from their leather belt sheaths. 
Hilary, fighting like a madman, sent them 
smashing to the floor, cleared his way 
again, and made for Louis, who was just 
opening the back door. He grasped at 
him, but Louis was just a second too 
quick. He darted thru, and the door, 
thrown back violently, struck Hilary upon 
the forehead The next instant Hilary 
passed thru the doorway in pursuit 

The shanty which Baptiste had once 
occupied had formerly been a part of a 
large structure used by the mill for stor- 
ing machinery At the back, and con- 
tiguous with it, had been the old mill 
stables. Here had been kept two dozen 
horses, with two or three cbdws to furnish 
meat in the winter time, and this stable 
was much more solidly constructed than 
the machinery shack. When aew stables 
were erected, the old one was left stand- 
ing. and the adjoining shanty, being no 
longer needed for its original purpose, was 
tummed into a house by the addition of 
windows, a chimney, and an upper floor. 
The door connecting the two places had 
been nailed up, but Duval had opened it 
that morning in the course of his prepa~ 
rations for Hilary’s advent. 

As Hilary entered the stable the door 
closed behind him, and he heard the bolt 
shot The yells of the lumbermen grew 

aint It was only then Hilary realized 
that he had run into a trap. 

The stable was dimly lighted by two oil 
lamps, placed in the wooden window em- 
brasures. On either side of the stable’s 
length ran the horse boxes, with pieces of 
old harness still hanging above them from 
rusty nails, and slowly rotting under the 
damp and cold of many winters. There 
was a passage of a few feet down the 
center. The stable contained Louis, who 
had posted himself within the stall imme- 
diately opposite the entrance, and grinned 
at Hilary defiantly. jetween the two 
stood Simeon Duval, a grotesque grin up- 
on his scholar-like features The man 
who had bolted the door was Leblanc, and 
Black Pierre stood beside him 

The four, executing a flanking move- 
ment simultaneously, advanced and took 
up their position between Hilary and the 
door Nobody spoke, but Simeon Duval 
took off his spectacles quite methodically, 
folded them in their case, and placed it 
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January 
Corn-shelling, feed-grinding, 
baling, wood-sawing. 

February 


Corn-shelling, baling, feed- 
grinding, wood-sawing, stone- 
crushing. 


March 
Feed- grinding, stone-crush- 
ing, corn-shelling. 

April 
Corn-shelling, feed-grinding. 
May 
Baling, corn-shelling, feed- 

grinding. 
June 
Baling, pumping. 


July 
Baling, pumping, 
threshing. 

August 
Baling, pumping, 
threshing. 

September 

+16 Silo - filling, 
: threshing, bal- 

; ing. 

October 


{ 
i Silo-filling bal- 
- : 

1 ing, clover- 
" 

' 

i 

‘ 






























bulling. 


' 

'| November 
'l Clover-hulling, 
feed - grinding, 
wood - sawing, 
baling. 


December 


Corn - shelling, 
feed - grinding, 
corn-shredding, 
straw - baling, 
wood-sawing. 





































Fordson 
Every Month 


To get full value from your Fordson tractor, 40% 
of its working time should be spent in operating 
belt driven machinery—this is the verdict of 
leading agricultural authorities, 


You can profitably use your Fordson for belt 
work every month from January to December, 
Study the “Belt Calendar” at the left. 


But there is one vitally important thing to re- 
member—to assure the most satisfactory results 
you should use the belt especially designed for 
the Fordson tractor—the Little Giant tractor belt. 


The Little Giant tractor belt has a clinging grip 
that conquers pulley slippage. 
construction that withstands the effects of ex- 
posure to all sorts of weather.conditions neces- 
sary in farm work, It is made of four-folds of 
a single piece of extra quality, heavy weight can- 
vas duck, closely stitched and specially treated 
to increase the toughness and wearability. The 
edges are double stitched to increase the resist- 
ance to edge wear. 


See the Little Giant at your local Fordson 
dealer’s place of business, or write us direct. 


United States Rubber Company 


It has a unique 


Chicago, Ill. 
Distributed by 


Se MOTOR CO., Des Moines, Iowa 


MOTOR CO., Chicago, Ill. 


U 
DAYTON KEITH & CO., Inc., Bloomington, I!l. 
JENNINGS AUTO SALES CO., Springfield, Ill. 


For eale by all authorized Fordson Dealers 
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back in his pocket. Standing with his | Pierre, didn’t get enough of a hiding that 
back close enough to the wall of one of day I caught you cutting down my trees. 
the horse boxes to be able to prevent an There’s another coming to you in a min- 
attack from behind, Hilary watched the ute or two. Simeon, if I'd been you, I'd 
four contemptuously They had gotten have picked some men who could help me 
him there to fight and there was nothing fight if I was afraid, instead——” 

he wanted more, even against the lot of He got no further, for at that moment, 
them. He half regretted having drawn his taking the initiative, he sprang. His fists 
cartridges, but he was conscious of no dashed full into Simeon’s face, right and 
sense of fear whatever. He kept his right left, almost together. Simeon toppled 
hand lightly against the pocket in which backward; his head struck the edge of the 
the revolver lay; it might be useful for stall behind him, and he dropped moaning 
intimidation, or even for self-defense. to the floor and lay there. 

“Well, we got you, Meestair Askew,” Passing him, Hilary leaped for Louis, 
sneered Simeon. ‘“‘Now you listen here. but the agile little man eluded him and 
We're peaceful men an’ we hate trouble. darted down the middle of the stable. Be- 
We don’t want to hurt you if you go away fore he could quite recover himself, Le- 
from St. Boniface. Go back where you blanc and Pierre sprang from behind. As 
come from. Else we kill you tonight. Hilary swung sidewise, he saw the knife 
What you say? You are alone here, no in Pierre's hand He thrust his arm up, 
police, and every one hate you. If we kill and the blow, diverted, glanced, the knife 
you, every one swear you try to kill Black ripping his sleeve open Leblanc, also 


Pierre, an’ my brudder, an’ me Now with a knife, was springing from the other 
what you say?” side Hilary sized up the situation with 

“I haven't come here to say, but to give judgment for which he could never after- 
your brother a thrashing,’’ answered Hil- ward account Dashing his fists upward, 
ary scornfully “The thrashing that I he caught Pierre under the chin, forcing 
promised him that night at Ste. Marie.” his head back; at the same time he 


grasped the wrist which held the knife 
revenue officers. It cost me a hundred and swung so as to interpose the outlaw’s 
dollar, you damn police spy. You go now, body between himself and Leblanc’s 
eh? What you say?” blow. As Leblanc struck again, Hilary 
Hilary wheeled upon Leblanc and Pierre. turned, sheltering himself behind Pierre, 
“And these men—what are they doing one hand under bis chin, the other hold- 
here? You want three men to help you ing back the wrist, so that Leblanc’s 
kill me, eh, Simeon?” short, stabbing strokes always fell short, 
He did not want to parley, but in spite being aimed around Pierre's body. 
of his eagerness his judgment told him 3acking into the stall adjacent to the 
that he was in a perilous situation He one in which Simeon had fallen, Hilary 
must taunt them till they lost their heads; in this manner continued to ward off Le- 
that would give him an advantage. blanc’s attacks. The stall was narrow, 
“You, Leblanc, want your lease again, | and the jobber was unable to get past 
I suppose, you thief,’’ he said, “You, Pierre, struggling in Hilary’s grasp, in 


“You spy on me in Ste. Marie, an’ bring 








order to strike a blow from the side or 
rear. So long as Hilary could retain his 
hold on Pierre and keep him in this posi- 
tion he was comparatively safe. But he 
had no more than about fifteen seconds 
in which to think out his next move. It 
was all a question of muscular endu 
ance: he could not hope to retain his 
clutch on Pierre’s throat with one hand 
for many seconds, against the force be- 
hind the outlaw’s shoulders, and his 
strong, thick-set body. Suddenly he made 
up his mind. He released Pierre, flinging 
him backward with all his might. Pierre 
fell against Leblanc, sending him stas- 
gering; the two clawed at each other and 
fell to the floor. 

As Hilary released Pierre, he caught 
sight of Louis’ face peering across 
Pierre's shoulder. The fall of the two men 
left Louis Hilary’s only immediate oppo- 
nent. Hilary hesitated; in spite of his 
threat, spoken to Simeon, he hesitated to 
attack a man much his inferior in 512 
and strength. But at that moment he sav 
Louis’ right arm drawn back, and the 
gleam of the knife he held. Before the 
upward thrust came he stepped back, 
pulled the revolver from his pocket ad 








uis’ 


brought the butt crashing down on Lov 
head 
“That’s what I promised you,” 


shouted. 

The little man, instantly drench¢ 
blood from the jagged scalp wound 
gered, let the knife fall, screamed, 
fled, stumbling from side to side, with 
hands upraised above his head, toward 
the door. Louis had had enough; he had 
been meant to be the bait of the trap, and 
now he had been caught in it. Blinded by 
the blood that poured over his face, hé 
blundered into one of the window &™- 
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brasures, and his upraised hands brought 
down the lamp, which fell crashing upon 
the wooden floor, and, fortunately, went 
out. 

Still screaming, Louis found the door 
and tried to push back the bolt. But be- 
fore he could do so, Hilary was on the 
spot. He pushed it back himself, and, 
taking Louis by the shoulders, he pushed 
him with all his strength into Baptiste’s 
shanty. 

The room was empty. The word had 
evidently been passed about that it would 
be advisable for one to make oneself 
scarce in view of what was going on in 
the stable. But a group of men were 
gathered about the door at the entrance, 
peering in; and the sudden apparition of 
Louis, covered with blood, and Hilary be- 
hind him, proved too strong for their dis- 
cretion. They came running forward, 
yelling. 

Hilary could have broken thru them and 
gained ‘the safety of his rooms, a short 
d stance away. Even the hazard in such 

course was less than what he had faced 
in the stable. But the idea never oc- 
curred to him. He was fighting mad; he 
had come to St. Boniface to fight, and he 
meant to fight his quarrel out. He turned. 

heard Leblanc and Pierre running 

ross the stable floor. All his calcula- 
tions which were subconscious, were 
made in fractional seconds that night. 
So, now,-he calculated that the pair would 
r 
1 
( 






ach the door a half second before the 

in the shanty. They would emerge 
ynfident, imagining him to be in flight 
H waited. Louis’ blundering flight, 
which took him into the midst of the 
jumbermen, stopped them in their attack, 

is Hilary had calculated it would; at 


t} ime moment Leblane’s head and 
shoulders became visible around the door. 
Hilary. waiting for that, jabbed upward 
v usly with his right. Leblanc howled 
and fell backward, knocking Pierre off 
his balance in turn; and before they had 
recovered from the surprise, Hilary had 
stepped back into the stable and bolted 
the door behind him. 
saw their wonder and the dawning 
fear in Leblane’s face, covered with blood, 
t Pierre’s infuriated scowl; but they 


came on at him again, craftily now, 
crouching, their knives drawn back for 
the stab. A revolver, even when toaded, 
is of little use against a knife, wielded 
by an expert, at close quarters. The men 
v ittacking from opposite sides, too 
They were watching each movement that 
t ry made. He estimated that they 
v i spring after a very brief delay. He 
t irded a second, and, stooping, picked 
1 fragment of rotten harness which 
had fallen to the floor beside one of the 
horse boxes. He wheeled toward Leblanc, 
who twisted his body to meet him; and 
ler is Pierre rushed in from behind, 
Ww 


, 


t 
h d again and brought down the har- 
ness strap upon his head. 

rre reeled, and once again Hilary 
leaped and eaught him under the chin. 
But this time he was not quick enough to 
repeat his former maneuver. Leblanc 
struck at him from behind. The upward 
thrust would have penetrated his heart 
had it struck where Leblanc intended; 
but, by a miracle of luck, it passed be- 
tween Hilary’s arm and his body, only 
just grazing a rib. The point of the blade 
caught in the lining of the coat, and, 
before Leblane could withdraw his arm, 
Hilary pressed his own left arm against 
his body. catching Leblanc’s hand there 
and imprisoning it. 
as This movement swung him round, fore- 
ing him to release Pierre, and the ensuing 


his bor rush which the outlaw made threw 
wg them both against the embrasure of the 
he Second window, on the opposite side of 
ds the door. Men were yelling outside, and 


a sus hammering was being main- 
i tained. but none of the fighters was con- 


hie Scio either of the shouts or of the 
— blo As Hilary and Leblanc fell against 
hae t ndow shelf the rotted wood broke 
his inward The second lamp tottered and 
de then crashed down beside them, going out 
ng as first had done, and leaving the 
rre st n complete darkness. With a swift 
spe movement, Hilary managed to draw Le- 
ev bi s arm further thru his With the 
pr of his combined biceps and tri- 
c could hold it there indefinitely, 
if had only Leblane to contend with 
B could not use his right hand to 
for Leblane’s open and take the knife, 
bis the jobber was making frantic ef- 
tor to use. He needed his right hand 
Tor rre: and Leblanc had managed to 
twist the knife so that its edge was 
aga Hilary’s side, and with the sinews 
of his fingers he was scraping it backward 
an rward, ripping open the coat lining 
ana flicting a succession of scratches 
nd litt 





‘ttle punctures under the heart. 
Hilary backed suddenly, jarring Le- 







































Minute Pay Dividends 


URING these days of short 
working hours, high wages and 
unsettled labor conditions, every 
hour saved for essential work is 
money in your pocket, Every hour 
you spend on the road between your 
farm and town represents unpro- 
ductive time. During your busy 
season someone is getting high 
wages for this time, or you person- 
ally are spending valuable time. 
Make every minute pay dividends. 
Reduce the number of hours spent 
on the road and increase the hours 
of productive farm work. 
You can haul your farm products 
to town with an International Motor 
Truck and haul supplies back to the 


INTERNATIONAL, HARVESTER: COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
QNCORPORATED) 


92 Braneh Houses in the United States 


CHICAGO 








farm in about one-fourth of the time 
that would be required with a team 
and wagon—a road saving of 300%. 
Thereby you save, during the year, 
many hours for necessary farm work 
—hours and minutes that total into 
days. You save money in wages, or 
at least make the high wages that 
you are paying someone pay you 
greater returns. 

International Motor Trucks are 
made in nine sizes, from 34 ton to 
3% ton—a size and style for every 
hauling requirement. A letter or 
post-card to the address below will 
bring complete information descrip 
tive of these low-cost hauling units 
that make every minute pay dividends. 
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ws blanc S spine against the edge of the 

Window shelf. Leblanc groaned and made 
ith frantic effort to twist himself free, 
on lacking at Hilary’s shins and shouting to 
= Piert > to finish the job. Pierre’s forward 
4th rust id flung him between the two. Hil- 
ual ary t him groping inthe darkness, try- 
we rong tog ‘uge the position in which he was 
and the Pierre evidently was puzzled by 
oy mp position of the two, and by the ter- 
ne ~~ n of Leblane’s shoulder against 
sme y's Hilary sensed that Pierre had 









finally satisfied himself and had raised 
his right arm to strike. He flung away 
the revolver, which he still held, reached 
up, and seized the hand as it was about 
to descend 

Thus, holding the right wrist of each of 
his assailants, he plunged forward, bring- 
ing them to the floor. He let go suddenly, 
and sprang to his feet. Pierre's knife 
grazed his sole; as Leblanc tried to rise, 
Hilary caught him beneath the chin with 
the other foot Leblanc groaned and his 


head went back on the floor. the floor. 


That left only Pierre in action. Hilary 
withdrew a step or two. He heard the 
outlaw breathing heavily as he crouched 
in the darkness. For the first time he 
began to be aware of the knocking at the 
door. It sounded now as if a crowbar 
were being applied. The yells of the lum- 
bermen came to his ears; but the absurd- 
ity of his position did not dawn on him, 
nor the fact that, when he had settled 
with Pierre he would have to reckon with 
the mob. He meant to deal with Pierre 
as he had dealt with the others. But in 
the darkness he could guide himself only 
by Pierre’s breathing, which sounded now 
on one side of him and now on the other. 

Out of the darkness Pierre leaped for- 
ward. The knife blow flashed past Hil- 
ary, who got Pierre by the arms. They 
began to wrestle as they had done that 
day in the woods. Here Pierre was Hil- 
ary’s superior; his physical strength was 
greater, tho he had no force in his blows; 
and, tho Hilary had beaten him that day 
at the camp, it was by a stratagem which 
could not be repeated successfully. Grad- 
ually the strength of Pierre’s arms began 
to tell The two panted, straining to- 


knife 


ward, 





gether, but Pierre was winning. The knife 
arm was surely slipping out of Hilary’s 
upward. 
moment when it was evading him, Hilary 
dropped Pierre’s left hand and struck the 
outlaw between the eyes. 
he heard the breathing on the other side 
of him. 

Pierre staggered, and in a flash Hilary 
upon Pierre's right 
wrist, kneading the veins and sinews till 
The knife clattered upon 
Hilary stooped and seized it. 
That was the precise instant when the 
dropped by Louis 
Duval, wielded by Simeon and thrust up- 


clutch. 


had both 


the fist opened. 


shoulder. 

Hilary, who was still bending forward, 
stumbled and pitched upon the floor, and 
lay there. 


But at the 


around twenty bushels per acre. 
As he did so, 


ed it. 
Clarke County, Iowa. 





beneath Hilary’s 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


troubles also. 





seed corn from the 
north, will say that my experience has 
taught me to let it alone. It is much 
better under ordinary conditions to 
carry over our corn for early feed. In 
the spring of 1915 we planted Silver 
King from South Dakota. 
about twenty-five bushels per acre, 
which was hogged down. 
years we used the same variety, with 
an average yield of twenty-five to 


thirty bushels. Last season we plant- 


mail on a twenty-six-mile route. 


I would say to the carrier: 
It yielded | home under such conditions.” 
For three 
we should complain. 





Macoupin County, Illinois. 





ed the same piece of ground in Reid’s 
Yellow Dent and secured forty-eight 
bushels per acre, or a difference of 


three years we raised the early variety 
alongside our native corn under prae- 
tically the same conditions and be- 
cause of its lack of yield we discard- 
A. E. SAYRE. 


Sympathizing With the Carrier 


I read Mr. Rice’s complaint concern- 
ing the rural mail carrier and his holi- 
(Continued next week) days. I think the mail carrier has his 


Early Corn From the North 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
In regard to 


I take several papers 
and I love to read them; but I have 
seen the roads and weather so bad that 
I would be willing to do without my 
papers for a day or two without com- 
plaining. I have seen our carrier walk 
and carry two large mailbags full of 


think that takes nerve. For my part, 
“Stay at 


mail service is so very much better 
than it used to be that I don’t think 


P. R. NIXON. 
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Veterinary 


INFECTED WOUNDS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like some information regard- 
ing my spring pigs. One front foot swells 
and a appears at the first joint. I 
examined one today, and could see the 
bone bare inside the sore. It is not a run- 
ning sore, but seems to be very painful, 
and I have yet seen but one foot sore on 
each pig. These pigs have good care and 
a good place to sleep. They are just 
commencing to eat. We feed shelled corn, 
ground oats and rye, some tankage and 
shorts for slop. I shall be greatly obliged 
if you can advise me as to the nature of 
the trouble and what I can do.” 

We suspect from your description that 
wounds or punctures have become invaded 
by the bacillus nacrophorus, a germ found 
wherever pigs are kept and in all old 
stock yards, pens and fields. It is the 
germ which also causes canker sore mouth 
in pigs. ‘‘calf diphtheria, foot rot in sheep 
and several other ailments, including ne- 
crotic enteritis and dermatitis in hogs. 
Cleanse the sores, scrape away all dead 
tissue, swab with tincture of iodin two 
or three times and then dust daily with 
a mixture of one part each of tannic acid 
and powdered alum and six parts of boric 
acid. Keep the affected pigs in a clean, 
dry pen while under treatment. 

















sore 





BRUISE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“About a month ago I had my calves 
dehorned. To hold the calf securely its 
nose was forced down into an eight or 
ten-inch hole. In so doing, the paws of 
one calf were injured, and now that spot 
is hard and swollen as large as an apple. 
Probably it is lumpy-jaw. What do you 
recommend for treatment as such?” 

It is unlikely that lumpy-jaw (actino- 
mycosis) is present in the case described. 
That disease is due to invasion of a cut 
or abrasion of the skin of the face, jaw 
or throat, or mucous membrane of the 
mouth, by the ray fungus (actinomyces). 
In the case in question we think it much 
more probable that a severe bruise has 
led to the formation of pus and that an 
abscess consequently is present. If so, a 
soft place will be found on palpating the 
part with the fingers. Paint the lump 
with tincture of iodin, then open it if soft 
and after liberating the pus syringe out 
once with warm water and then inject 
enough tincture of iodin to wet the lining 
of the cavity. Afterward swab the lump 
once daily with tincture of iodin until 
healing is complete. It will of course be 
necessary to keep the cavity free of pus. 





IRRITATED SKIN. 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“What is the matter with my lamb and 
what can I do to cure it. About six or 
seven weeks ago his ears became sore, he 
shook his head, and finally they became 
s0 sore the skin came off. The soreness 
ran back to his tail, the wool all coming 
off his back The affected part is so 
feverish that lard will melt on it.” 

Examination possibly may show that the 
lamb has contracted parasitic scab, but 
if that is so the disease will have spread 
to other lambs and sheep, for it is very 
contagious. If but one animal is affected 
the condition more likely is due to some 
derangement of the digestive organs, and 
it would be well to physic the lamb with 
castor oil in milk, and after purging has 
ceased for a few days dip it in a solution 
of coal tar dip made according to direc- 
tions of the manufacturer. Wool of grown 
sheep should first be shorn. Dipping may 


be repeated in ten days to two weeks. 
Better keep the lamb away from other 
sheep. 
CATARRH. 
An Towa subscriber writes: 


“I have sixty pigs three weeks old, and 
they are doing well for the kind of weath- 
er we have, but they have been 
for the last two weeks. I have 
thinking it is a start for bullnose or ca- 
tarrh What do you think about it?” 

Exposure to cold and wet is a probable 
cause of such sneezing and catarrh. Dusty 
beds may have a similar effect, and even 
cause fatal pneumonia in little pigs. 
When pigs snuffle from bullnose it will 
be noticed that the bones of the snout are 


sneezing 
been 





enlarged and distorted so that the air 
passages are lessened in caliber, hence 
the difficulty in breathing. If such a con- 
dition is present you are doubtless cor- 
rect in suspecting bullnose, and that dis- 
ease, unfortunately, is incurable. Move 






the pigs into new, clean colony houses on 
clover or grass pasture. Feed them milk, 
middlings, ground rye or barley and a 


little bran and oil meal, or in addition to 


milk allow middlings, shelled corn and 
tankage from a self-feeder. The com- 
plete ration is necessary for strong de- 


velopment of bone. In bullnose it is usual 
to find rickets present as a complication, 
and that indicates mainutrition or lack 
of mineral matter in the feed. Allow free 
access to slacked lime, wood ashes and 
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should select your lightin 


The Value 


Air 


of a Lighting Plant 
ty Lies In What It Does— 


There are twelve features by which you 


They measure the 


lant. 
service you can expect when your ora plant is installed. GLOBE 
plants are being widely sold because they. contain these twelve features. 
Other plants have some of them—the GLOBE has all of them. 


ITT 


from the pulley. 


sare time. 


376 Broadway 


KI 


Eni 


1—It starts by pressing a button. 

2—The charging rate to the battery can be varied. 

3—It stops automatically when the battery is fully charged. 
4—Either gasoline or kerosene can be used for fuel. 
5—The entire power of the engine may be used through a belt 


6—The engine may be used to generate current only. 
7—The battery may be charged and belt power used at the 


8—Lights may be burned from the battery only. 

9—Lights may be burned from the generator only. 

10—Small motor may be driven from the battery current omy. 

11—Larger motors and electrical devices may be driven from 
the generator only. 

12—The maximum electrical capacity of the plant for either 
lights, motor or electrical devices, is the combin 
capacity of both the generator and storage battery. 


No Plant Can Do 
More—Few As 
Much 


Immediate deliveries assured. 


Dealers who can sell this ‘ 

pioneer lighting plant write, 

wire or come to the factory. 

Desirable territory is still 

open but going fast. 7 
Write for our descriptive booklet on 


the “Electrically Equipped 
It is well worth reading. 


Globe Electric Co. 


@ 
































arm. 



























wood charcoal. If the weather is too wet 
to allow keeping the pigs on grass, the 
building they occupy should be clean, dry, 
sunny and well ventilated. 





OBSTRUCTED TEAT. 


An Towa subscriber writes: 

“What is wrong with one of my milk 
cows, and how can I remedy same? She 
has been fresh four days. One side of her 
udder (the left) does not give down the 
milk. The right side flows freely. After 
the milk gets down in the nipple it squirts 
freely; therefore, the nipples can not be 
stopped up. It is necessary to keep rub- 
bing and working the udder to get the 
milk down, which is a slow job. When I 
work it for a long time I only get as 
heavy a squirt as when I give the udder 
only three or four rubs The milk looks 
good and the udder does not seem to be 
very sore or feverish; neither is it caked. 
The milk flow does not seem to be im- 
proving any.” 

A sterilized milking tube should be in- 
serted in the affected teat to determine 
the location of the obstruction. If it is 
found to be high up, it would be best to 
dry off the milk secretion in that quarter 
or to let a calf nurse and then fit the cow 
for the butcher when the milk flow be- 
comes unprofitable If the growth or 
structure is near the tip of the teat, it 


should be slit in four different directions 
by means of a sterilized teat bistoury. In 
such cases it is always best to have a 











calving. The cause would seem to be clot- 
ting of milk not stripped away, or un- 
noticed garget due to that cause. 





PIGS DYING. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“IT would like to have your opinion as 
to a disease my pigs have contracted. The 
pigs at first get a stiffness and can 
hardly get around, and seem to be sore 
all over. Then in about 24 or 36 hours 
they begin to chill, and throw their heads 
back, and soon get down and die. They 
seem to have some fever, and refuse to 
nurse after they begin to chill.” 

The symptoms strongly indicate auto- 
intoxication or possibly toxemia as the 
cause of death The first term means 
self-poisoning of the system by absorp- 
tion of poisonous matters from the diges- 
tive tract; or it is quite possible that the 
milk of the sow is actually poisonous to 
the pigs. Toxemia means poisoning of 
the blood by absorption of pus or prod- 
ucts of germ reproduction. Fever and 
chill are highly indicative of that. In- 
fection of the navel would be a likely 
cause, or it might follow castration. In- 
fections also may occur in other ways. 
Under the circumstances we should ad- 
vise you to wean the remaining pigs and 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
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—=zz=—— Pe 
qualified veteri an determine what is | feed them cow's milk and a variet 
wrong and decide if an operation or treat- | nutritious meals. Also allow the 
ment will pay It is quite common for | graze green crops, as soon as they ! 

F | 
such obstructions to form in the teats | take such feed. It would be much better, 
between drying-off time and the next | however, to have a graduate veterin un 


investigate, as he may find some other 
cause of sickness which we can not locate 
at a distance. 





GARGET. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I have a four-year-old cow to be fresh 
in two weeks with her third calf, th 
one half of her udder getting hard. n 
anything be done before calving? ) 
what is the remedy? She is a heavy h 
milking Jersey, testing 7.9. She ? 
good shape, has a good appetite, and 
good. Is only getting a little corn 
running in a stalk field. Any advi 
be appreciated, as we value this v 
highly as a pet as well as a milker 

Stop feeding corn and let the cow 
fair grass pasture, or feed her mixe: 
and enough bran and oil meal to rez 
her bowels. Two or three times a Gay 
massage her udder thoroly and strip away 
a little of the serum or milk oncé 
At night rub in warm melted lard « 
adding a dram of pokeroot to the ounce 
If the trouble persists at calving ‘ 
give a full dose of epsom salts in r 
water and foliow twice daily with a tabie- 
spoonful each of powdered saltpeter 2nd 
pokeroot in the feed. Hot bathing of the 
udder also will be in order if the gland 
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is swollen and sore and at that time it 
also would be well to milk every two or 
three hours and rub in twice daily a mix- 
ture of one part each of turpentine and 
fluid extract of beHadonna and pokeroot 
and eight parts of lard, lanolin or sweet 
oil. 





PARALYSIS. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“About a month ago we noticed a sow 
that once in a while seems to give down 
in her back. We fastened her up in a 
pen and she seemed to be getting better 
until about three days ago she became so 
she could not stand on her hind feet un- 
less she was held up. About a week ago 
she farrowed eleven pigs and seemed to be 
getting along all right. She has been fed 
mostly oats and corn and seems to be 
very greedy for these. A day or two ago 
we gave her some wheat and rye, but she 
doesn’t seem to care for these. She drinks 
a great deal of water. What do you think 
is the matter with her, and what medicine 
do you think will cure her, or can she be 
cured? As first we noticed her hoof was 
cracked, and thought when she stepped on 
it a certain way that was the trouble. 
But we have decided that is not it, as she 
doesn’t seem to have good use of either 
of her hind legs now.” 

Overfeeding, lack of exercise and con- 
sequent constipation are the causes of 
such cases of paralysis, and preventive 
treatment is all-important. These cases 
do not occur when pregnant sows are 
made to run out daily or take abundant 
exercise by rooting for shelled corn and 
whole oats scattered on a big barn floor 
or clean-swept ground, and deeply cov- 
ered with litter, and at the same time are 
fed clover or alfalfa hay, roots or a little 
silage and bran and oil meal to regulate 
the bowels. A constipated, over-fed sow 
may absorb poisonous matters from her 
digestive tract and torpid liver and suffer 
from auto-intoxication. Some severe cases 
are similar to azoturia in the horse. Rick- 
ets may be an accompaniment of the 
trouble. Clear the bowels with a four- 
ounce dose of epsom salts in warm water 
or slop, and then keep them open by 
feeding laxative slop containing salts or 
raw linseed oil, if the bowels do not act 
with sufficient freedom. She may recover, 
if so treated, but if immediate improve- 
ment is not noted, better kill her for meat, 
if in fit condition. Pigs should be weaned 
when a nursing sow becomes weak in the 
back or goes down paralyzed. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I am having trouble with my sows. 
They do well and look well before far- 
rowing, and after farrowing they don't 
eat much and start going down. They get 
weak in the back and walk humped up 
and cough a great deal. Their pigs do 
fairly well. I just had one this way last 
year, and I delayed taking her pigs away 
until she got clear down. I saved her by 
weaning her pigs and feeding her milk 
and I kept her about five months. She 
improved and got on her feet, but I could 
not get her over it. When I sold her, she 
looked pretty good in front, but her hind- 
quarters and back were poor and weak 
I have three that way this year, but they 
are not so bad yet. Can you tell me 
what it is and what I can do?” 

Such sows usually have been pampered, 
fed too much corn and not made to take 


sufficient outdoor exercise. The drain 
and strain of nursing then induces paraly- 
sis or parturient eclampsia. Often rickets 
is a complication. The condition seldom 
if ever is seen in sows that are made to 
run out every day of pregnancy and are 
fed mixed rations, including clover or al- 
falfa iy, tankage, middlings or ground 


barley and bran, or a combination of 


foods of like character, together with lax- 
ative or succulent feed to regulate the 
bowels It would not be wise to again 


breed sows that have proved weak in the 
ba Re-stock with new, strong sows 
and breed them to a strong young boar. 
Then feed and manage them as we have 
Suggested. It also is well to allow free 
access to slacked lime and wood or corn 
cob charcoal and wood ashes, to supply 
Mineral matter. Milk also is a prime ne- 
cessity in raising sows that are to prove 
Strong after farrowing. 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 
“IT have a cow that has been down for 
a month She has a small calf by side. 


The cow was moved a distance of seven 
Miles. She is a nervous cow, and during 
the move she ran herself down. The cow 
walks around well on her front feet, but 
can not use her hindquarters. She walks 
en the hock joints of her hindquarters. 


She its and drinks heartily.” 


Wean the calf. Give the cow fluid ex- 
tract of nux vomica three times a day. 


Starting with twenty drops at a dose and 
ir sing the dose one drop daily. Give 
it in a little water. Go back to the first 
Cose and repeat the treatment if any 


alarming symptom is caused, such as in- 


Voluntary twitching of muscles or great 
restlissness. Also rub stimulating lini- 
Ment into the muscles of the loins, and 


Keep the bowels active. This treatment 
May help, if no bone ts broken, but should 
Ve been started long ago. 











| veterinarian give 
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22x38-inch Rusher Thresher 


MAY people accepted our invitation of a few weeks 
test, and have sent us their answers to the question: 





BiHevs) 








—_ 


20xM-inch Tractor Special Thresher 





o to enter our con- 
“Why should a farmer 


own his own thresher?”’ These letters were submitted to the Editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for judging, and we take pleasure in announcing the prize winners. 


Here Are the Prize Winners 
2d Prize—$15.00 


Ist Prize—$25.00 


T. P. Moren, Johnson, Neb. 


3d Prize—$10.00 


P. T. Bruce, Thompson, Mo. 


R. W. Brandon, Trenton, Mo. 


4th Prize—$5.00 


Ira Frantz, Skidmore, Mo. 


The Following Won a Prize of $1.00 Each 


C. H. Schluntz, Belle Plaine, Ia.; 


D. C. Balster, Monmouth, Ia.: 


Russell S. Campbell, Camden, Ohio; Yuba New, Skidmore, Mo.: 
Charles J. Luedke, Selkerk, Kas. 


In reading over the responses 
to our contest we could not help 
but notice the large number that 
referred to the different varieties 
of seeds to be threshed on a 
farm, and the value of owning 
one’s own machine for handling 
the different kinds of seeds. 


The Port Huron Rusher 
Thresher has been geoverty 
named the “General Purpose’ 
thresher because of the construc- 
tion of its cleaning mill. This 
mill has been perfected after 69 
years of experience in manufac- 


| turing threshing machines and 


it has the necessary equipment 
for handling all kinds of seeds 


in different conditions. 

The Port Huron is absolutely 
guaranteed to thresh, clean and 
save the following seeds: Oats, 
Wheat, Rye, Barley, Beans, 
Peas, Flax, Timothy, Red Top, 
Alfalfa, Clover. 


The Port Huron Grain 
Thresher Leads 


Because It Has: 


Ist—Long separation space. 

2d—Teeth that are guaranteed 
against breakage during the 
life of the machine. 

3d—All adjustments and oil 


holes are on the outside 
where most convenient. 


4th—Self-aligning and self-oil- 
ing cylinder boxes. 


Sth—It is sold with the most 
liberal guarantee. 


On request we will send de- 
tailed information on the Gen- 
eral Purpose Port Huron Graia 
Thresher, as well as the espe- 
cially constructed cleaning mill 
in this thresher. Write for our 
book containing letters from 
satisfied users. You will be priv- 
ileged to write any of them for 
an expression of theirexperience 
with the Port Huron. 


PORT HURON MACHINERY COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Backed by 69 years experience in the manufacture of farm machinery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 














have a trained 
treatment 


even better if you could 
hypodermic 
with strychnin. 





VACCINATING PREGNANT SOWS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes 

“Can you give us any information as to 
vaccinating pregnant sows with a double 
treatment for cholera? Should the serum 
be a little weak? Would the extra fever 
cause abortion? What effect would a 
light form of cholera have on a partly 
developed litter? What per cent would be 
lost in vaccinating say 100 pigs and hogs?” 
Sows may be vaccinated by the double 
method up to the third month of preg- 
nacy without great danger, but even then 
the dose of serum should be increased a 


third above the usual one in comparison 
with the dose of virus It is better still 
not to vaccinate after the second month, 


Abortion may oc- 
cholera caused 


if that can be avoided 
cur from the mild form of 
by simultaneous vaccination, or the pigs 
may come weak or dead. From one to five 
per cent of loss may be expected in vac- 
cinating a large number of swine. Some 
lose none; in other herds conditions are 
such that some losses will be bound to 
occur. 


ESERINE FOR IMPACTION. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know how much eserine 
is a dose for a horse and a cow when 
given hypodermically for impaction of 
the bowels.” 

The dose of eserine sulphate for a horse 
is one to one and one-half grains, and in 
an emergency case as much as two grains 


It would be | may be given. The dose for cattle is from 











Equip your binder with a set of 
Champion Grain Guards and 
turn loss into profit. 


entire stand. 


you want to harvest. 


ing. Price $1.25 each. 





SAVE THE LODGED GRAIN 


No matter how badly tangled, or how flat your grain lies on the 
ground, these guards will enable you to cut around the whole field and cut the 


Over 200,000 have been sold—and every set has given entire satisfaction. They 
are endorsed by leading agricultural colleges and satisfied users. 

Do not wait until you see your grain lodged, that might happen the night before 
Shipments are slow and delays unavoidable, but by sending 
in your order today you are sure to receive your set in ample time before harvest- 
DELIVERED in sets of 8, 10 or L2. 


CHAMPION GRAIN GUARD COMPANY 


3830 Elmwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
EVERY SET GUARANTEED TO BE AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED 














one to three grains. It is a dangerous 
drug unless administered with good judg- 
ment by a trained veterinarian. We 
shouldn't advise its use by anyone else, 


STIFFNESS OF MUSCLES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you tell me what is the trouble 
with a draft horse of ours? The first we 
noticed anything wrong aside from heaves 
was when he was fed some corn on the 
ground, and couldn't get his head down 
to get the corn. He eats all right from 
his feed box, tho slowly. Then, on being 
led out of the barn we noticed his hind 





legs were very unsteady. He acts as if 
he was about to go down, but we haven’t 
seen him lying down for some time.” 
Such symptoms sometimes are seen in 
the early stages of cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis, or so-called forage poisoning, but 
more commonly are due to rheumatism. 
On general principles, we should therefore 
advise you to give the horse two drams of 
salol three times daily, in any way found 
most convenient. Also rub compound 
soap liniment into the muscles of the neck 
each night and morning. A horse affected 
with heaves does not. however, always 
respond well to medicinal treatment. 
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|MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


OUR METHOD—To judge the price of 
any product, we must know normal rela- 
tionships. For the ten Mays from 1910 
to 1919 corn averaged 98 cents. It is now 
$2.13, or 218 per cent of the ten-year av- 
erage. Hogs averaged during these ten 
Mays $11.11. They are now $14.25, or 
128 per cent of the ten-year average. In 
like manner we work out other products 
week by week. In this way we can deter- 








mine which products are relatively high 

in price and which are relatively low. 

CATTLE—Fat cattle fell 1 point, to 125 
per cent of the ten-year average. Can- 
ners and cutters held steady at around 
125 per cent, while stoc kers and feeders 


held steady at around 127 per cent of the 
ten-year average oe 

HOGS—Heavy hogs strengthened 1 point, 
to 128 per cent. Light hogs dropped 4 
points, to 134 per cent, while pigs also 
fell 4 points, to 139 per cent 

SHEEP—Lambs gained 3 points, to 172 
per cent, while wool remained steady 
at around 160 per cent 

GRAIN—Cash corn gained 18 points, to 218 
per cent of the ten-year average, while 
cash oats strengthened 2 points, to 215 
per cent. Wheat gained 8 points, to 193 


per cent of the ten-year average. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Cash cotton 


fell 1 point, to 242 per cent. Butter fell 
3 points, to 177 per cent of the ten-year 
average. 

PROVISIONS—Lard remained steady at 
around 132 per cent, while ribs gained 1 
point, to 126 per cent. Ham held steady 
at around 180 per cent, while bacon also 
remained at 153 per cent 


FUTURES—July corn gained 3 points, to 
162 per cent, while September corn fell 
1 point, to 158 per cent July lard 
strengthened 3 points, to 140 per cent, 
while July ribs gained 2 points, to 126 
per cent. September lard gained 3 points 
to 146 per cent, while September ribs 
strengthened 4 points, to 136 per cent 
On the basis of lard futures, the price 
of hogs in July should be $15.30, and in 
September $16.54 On the basis of rib 
futures the price of hogs in July should 
be $14.07 and in September $15.41. July 
cotton dropped 1 point, to 209 per cent 


of the ten-year 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE. 


average. 











Med. and heavy wt. beef ! { 
steers (1,100 lbs. up)- 
Choice and prime 
Last week ........ .« «/13.00/13.63!13.15 
Week before 13.00) 13.83/12.63 
Good 
SS eee .112.13)12.88/11.95 
Week before ......... }12.00}13.00/11.45 
Medium 
i [OE cscseceesse< 111.38)12.08)11.13 
Week before ......... 111.00)12.13/10.68 
Common— 
Se [OOK 6c vescsecw ss 110.50/11.08/ 10.13 
Week before .... 10.00'11.20, 9.68 
Light weight beef steers } 
(1,100 Ibs. down)- | { 
Choice and prime— | 
Sar UU scsvoesccsect 113.38/13.85/13.25 
Week before ......... }13.13)14.00)12.80 
Medium and good— 
Pe WN. psuscedesess 12.38/12.93/12.00 
Week before ...... « «}12.13/13.05)11.50 
Common— 
Bt QO .cncctessess 110.00)10.93] 9.93 
Week before ......... | 9.38)10.88) 9.45 | 
Butcher cattle-— | | | 
Heifers | | | 
De SEE wckedenerees 110.13}10.83] 9.90 
Week before ......... 9.50/10.88) 9.50 | 
Cows ! | 
EMER WOO canes cececss | 9.50) 9.88) 9.45 | 
Week before ....... -| 9.00) 9.88) 9.18 
Bulls 
EAN WOOK ccccccesesss | 8.50) 9.38) 8.2 
Week before ........ | 8 4 8.25 | 
Canners and cutters— 
rt SOG assoaéeccsse 1 6.7 6.38) 5.58 
Week before ........:; 15 6.38 
Feeder steers | | 
Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | 
i; SOR ssssekececss 110.63/10.75)10 
Week before ....... 10.25) 10.83/10 
Medium (800-1,0 Ibs. ) 
eee it 0.53/10 
Week before os at 10.58/10 
Light (800 Ibs. down) 
Last week ......... 10.¢ 38/10 
Week before ....... 9.75'10.38) 9 
Stockers 
Steers ! 
Last week ...... 9.00 9.50 9.1 
Week before ....... 8.¢ 9 
Cows end heifers— 
MRE WOK cccccs S.t Ss 
Week befor z § 38! 8 
Calves, good and cl 
Se WOOK .cccscece 9 10.1 9 
Week before ........ 9 10.13} 9 
Calves, common and 
mediun 
Last week ere 7.4 8.63) 7.00 | 
Week before . . | 
HOGS | 
Heavy | ) Ibs. up) =a 
Last week sews 13.68'14.25'14.00 
Week before . 13.75'14.08/13.75 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.) 


BS.901 86. S3/28.55 


Last week 
14,50/15.05/14.3¢ 


Week before ......... 
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_HOGS. 





Omaha 





Light (150-200 ibs. )— 
Last week 
Week before 





Light lights (130-15 ) 
De WE wesckvcnces 
Week before oeee 

Smooth heavy packing 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Rough packing sows (200 

lbs. up)— 


Last week 
Week before 
Pigs (130 lbs. down) 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 
SHEEP. 


Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime 
Last week ' 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, 
to prime 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to « 
wast week “ 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
NOTE—Unless 
classes of live stock are q 
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Last week ..../2.1% 
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Week before 
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Clover, No 
Last week 
Week 

Mixed 
Last 


Ricci 


eT er 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, Choice 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, Standard 
Last week 
Week be fore 
Alfalfa, No. 2 
Last week _ 
Week before 
Oat straw 
Last week 
Week before 
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LIBERTY BONDS. 











U. S. Liberty 4%’e, — 
Last — cies : 
Week befort 

U. S. Liberty 4% 





Lats week ... 
Week before . | 
U. S. Liberty 4%’s, ‘fourth— } 
oS i Bee era 100.00) 85.40 
WO DO . nbndinenaes octiste 85.64 
U. S. Victory 4%’s— | 
EME WOOK  scocscccoccsnses 





Week before ..... 
Maturity of Liberty Seateodieniad 1% s 





mature Nov. 15, 942, but are callable 
Nov. 15, 1927; third 4%%’s mature Sept. 15, 
1928; fourth 4%’s mature June 15, 1947, 
but are callable June 15, 1932; Victory 
4%'s mature May 20, 1923, but are call- 
able June 15, 1922 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 








‘zed 


Per cent of 








British sterling ex- 
change— 

Last week .........|$4.867 |$3.8116/78.3 

BOOK OO ng ocecee sfeuwanen 3.83 [78.7 
French franc— | 

EMBt WOOK .060050.5 .193 | .0655/33.9 

CD (cnn cawcleeees 6 | .0611/31.7 
German mark— 

Last week .........| .2382| .0209| 8.7 

Week before ........ er | .0189} 7.9 








MISCELLANEOUS WHOLESALE SEED 
PRICES. 


Chicago—Choice timothy, not quoted last 
week, week before $10.75: prime clover 
remained unchanged with last week $46.60, 
week before $46.60; hog millet, last week 











$3.38, week before $3.38. 

Kansas City—Timothy, last week not 
quoted; week before $10.20; alfalfa, last 
week $25, week before $25; blue grass, 
last week not quoted, week before $26; 
millet, last week $2.05 per cwt., week be- 
fore $2.63; Sudan grass, last week $10.25 


per cwt., week before $10.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES. 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
57%6c, week before 58%,c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 26% ¢ week before 28\4c:; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 40%c, week before 
42%,c; prime white ducks, iast week 38c, 
week before 38c; geese, last week 20c, 
week before 21c. 


The Chicago Markets 


Chicago, May 17, 1920.—Within a recent 
time all of the grains have sold at high 
record prices, and $3.27 a bushel was bid 
for wheat at the Gulf for June, July and 
August shipment, by the British commis- 
while the commission paid $3.31 free 
ard at Atlantic ports Under pro- 
duction this year on the farms is expected 
because the scarcity and high price of 
farm workers. The government crop re- 
port for May estimates the winter wheat 
crop at 485,000,000 bushels, while a year 

go the estimate was +x a yield of 900,- 
600,000 bushels, and the iarvest amounted 
to approximately 732,000,000 bushels. 
Wheat on track has been 70 cents 
a bushel higher than and big 
advances have taken in 
flour prices, while the is ad- 
vanced because of heavy exports and the 
government report, which estimated the 
rye crop at only 80,000,000 bushels, or 
8,000,000 bushels less than last year’s har- 
vest The of grain in 
the United officially reported 
as 40,849,000 of wheat, 4,528,000 
of corn, 6,477,000 bushels of 
11,001,000 bushels of rye and 
barley; these compa 
$2,219,000 bushels of wheat, 4 y 
orn, 20,631,000 bushels of 

bushels of rye and 11,2 
year age Exports of 
1919, to April 1920, 
33,000 bir and of 
81,000 barrels, <« total of 
169,572,000 bush- 
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heavy steers, and fat butcher stock had a 
good outlet. A large share of the beef 
steers found buyers at a range of $11 to 
$13.25, with sales of little canning and 
other inferior light steers at $10 to $11, 


the best heavy steers going at $13 to 
$13.75. The better class of yearling steers 
sold at $13 to $13.75, with a few prim: 


yearlings selling up to $14 to $14.10. Good 
old-fashioned 1,500-pound steers were pur- 
chased as low as $12.25, and fair to medi- 
um kinds sold at $11.25 to $12.20. Butcher 





stock, if fat, had a good demand, cows 
and heifers bringing $7.50 to $12.50, with 


but few sales above $11.50. Canner cows 
sold at $5 to $6, cutters at $6.10 to $7, and 
bulls at $6 to $11.75, while stags sold at 
$10.75 to $12.40. There was a fairly activ: 





trade in cavles at $6.75 to $14 per 100 
pounds, light vealers fetching $11 and up- 
ward. Stockers and feeders were as ac- 


tive as could be expected in view of t 
high prices asked for anything desirabk 
They have been taken at $8 to $13.25 for 
ordinary light stock steers to prime fleshy 
feeders requiring a short finish, the lat- 
ter going largely to the Mineral Point dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. Feeders of this class 
sold at $12 and upward. Stockers and 
feeders have been selling recently from 75 
cents to $1 per 100 pounds higher than 
during the early part of April, while beef 
steers during the same period have sold 
much lower. A year ago beef steers were 
selling at $12.25 to $18.85, two years ago 
at $11 to $17.70, three years ago at $9.15 to 
$13.65, four years ago at $7.85 to $10.25 
and five years ago at $6.85 to $9.25. Cattle 
are selling at much higher prices than in 
normal times preceding the war, but the 
prices of feed are far higher. Week be- 
fore last prime cattle brought $14.25. 
Hogs were marketed freely most of last 
week, and there was a good general de- 
mand, altho eastern shippers failed to 
operate nearly as freely as they did a 
week earlier. Heavy hogs have been sell- 
ing much better than heretofore, and the 
spread in prices between heavy and light 
hogs has narrowed materially. The bulk 
of the hogs now sell within a range of 
about $1 per 100 pounds, with the best 
heavy butchers selling 50 cents under the 
best light butchers and light bacon grades 
Recent receipts of hogs have averaged in 
weight 241 pounds, being four pounds 
lighter than a week earlier but eight 
pounds heavier than a year ago and nine 
pounds more than the nine-year average 
for corresponding weeks. On the opening 
day of the week lively buying put hogs up 


15 to 20 cents, the best lots being taken 
at $15.60 Large declines in prices took 
place later in the week, with sales at 


$12.35 to $15.17%, pigs selling recently at 
$12 to $14.75. Hogs sold one year ago at 
$19.75 to $20.80, two years ago at $15.90 to 
$17.60, three years ago at $15 to $16.45, 
four years ago at $9.50 to $10.05 and five 
years ago at $7.05 to $7.65. 

A large share of the last year’s lambs 
received last week came in consigned 
rect from distant primary markets to the 
big packer plants, and even with these 
included in the daily receipts, the receipts 
for the week were unusually small. Prime 
shorn lambs brought $19.25 per 100 pounds 
on Monday, and sold later in the week at 
$18.75, with sales down to $13.50. Early 


di- 


week sales were made of 865 head of Colo- 
rado wooled 90-pound lambs at $21.25, 
but otherwise nearly all of the last-year 


sheep 
the 


in clipped. Very few 
marketed, among 


lambs came 
and yearlings were 


more important sales being 776 Texas 
wooled 74-pound wethers at $13, 331 shorn 
105-pound yearlings at $15, small lots of 
wooled ewes at $7 to $15, and a few bucks 
at $10 to $12 California furnished fair 
numbers of spring lambs which sold read- 





ily for $20 to $20.75. Imported New Zea- 


selling at 28 to 31 





land dressed lamb is 
cents a pound wholesale. 

Horses started off last week at sharp 
reductions in prices for the less desirable 
animals, about 1,000 head being rec: d, 
or more than could be disposed of readily, 
farmers being too busy in the fields to 

tend to anything else. Later in the 
week there was a very large demand for 
the choicer horses to ship east, and prime 
horses sold extremely well, quotatior ‘ 
ing as much as $50 to $100 per head = 
er than a year ago. Choice heavy draft- 
ers sold for $350 to $400, and there 3 
$500 top, there being too few of tl st 
horses to go around Chunks were Ce 
tioned off for $160 to $200, express t 
$215 to $240, and mares for southern pe 
ment at $125 to $150 

Stallion Certificate—An Iowa sul er 
asks whether a stallion fourteen ye d, 
which holds a permanent certific f 
soundness but which was not ren¢ r 
the year 1919, could be renewed f 3 
year 1920 This certificate can o 
vived by writing tl state depart 
agriculture, Des Moines, and sen 
dollar as back fees for each yt ‘ 
has not been paid for, and also or ar 
for the year 1920, 

as 


Missouri Has 14,816 Silos—Misso 
14,816 silos scattered thru its 114 « 
according -to E. A. Logan, of the | 
ment of Agriculture. This figure 
on the report of the assessors 
county, and is believed to be cor 
Greene county is the leader, with 51 
while Pettis county is second with 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

teceipts during the past two weeks 
have been relatively higher than at any 
time since January. Present indications 
are that the. market will be in position 
for a healthy advance within two or three 
weeks. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week from April 4, 1919, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average) 





























a 
le 
28/25] © 
ad | ad) wy 
32/85} 82 
20 35 ga 
Barth OOOO vaccetehstac 123) 121{ 203 
Avert) 23 GS ES ccccstacicce ‘ 118 124; 207 
ST UE HS ee 111} 118} 209 
April 25 to May 2 ....... 119} 126} 210 
ay 2 svecacevceduc 129 139} 212 
Mey O.O0 Oe sisancicdeons 134. 130; 209 
may S00 ae wasenese caste 127 119} 212 
May SS AG SO. ws sees dtscee 137} 134] 211 
May 30 to June 6 ........ 154) 127) 210 
ae > U0} 125 131 208 
ae SEO Oe vag ses 4s o0ee 165 131 212 
he Te OD Bl .6 dwn tae seve 117} 114) 213 
June 27 to July 3 ....... 147] 146; 218 
Oa US UL ee 120} 116) 224 
en eS ote | Me rie { 149} 139] 222 
SP eS See 92] 105] 218 
ae eae Oe vate cce cn 104} 108; 222 
OS a oa renee | 2 87| 206 
merust 7 Ub Be vscuesads 75| 85! 210 
ae ae | Ci 92 102 185 
* 2°S oe | 415) 112| 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4 ....] 27; +158! 72 
September 4 to 11 ...... / 130! 116) 170 
September 11 to 18 ...... 90} 99] 159 
September 18 to 25 ...... 101} 93} 163 
September 25 to Oct. 2...) 138 101); 155 
October 2 to 9 103} 101) 149 
October 9 to 16 .... 94 138 144 


October 16 to 23 .. 
October 23 to 30 8e 
October 30 to Nov. 6 ....} 112 94) 150 




















November 6 to 13 ...... 120 99 153 
November 13 to 20 ...... 118} 101) 160 
November 20 to 27 ...... 120; 101) 142 
November 27 to Dec. 4 ..} 112] 105) 147 
December 4 to 11 ...... 122 100} 136 
December 11 to 18 ...... 105} 106) 145 
December 18 to 25 ...... 132] 149) 142 
December 25 to Jan. 1 +] 117 107] 145 
ee, ee ee 122 125) 151 
"January 8 to 15 ........ 133; 126) 1651 
January 15 to 22 ........ 116) 122} 155 
January 22 to 29 .....:.. 118} 124! 157 
January 29 to Feb. 5... 7 98! 149 
February 5 to 12 ...... 68 7 145 
February 12 to 19 ....0<. 93 110) 141 
February 19 to 26 ...0.. 90 7 138 
February 26 to March 4. 78 99; 138 
March 4 to if ..... osee 95} 102) 136 
March 11 to 18 ...ecccecy 114] 211} 136 
March 18 to 25 .....see0p 217} 125) 187 
March 25 to April 1 .... 32) 112) 132 
en, Le ey cseaaene es 20} 104) 138 
rn © Mee ss kaks eecce 27 47} 133 
Mortl 15 tO Se sccscce cooey 107 99} 138 
Meril 22 to BO... <<< eeee} 108} 108] 129 
April 29 to May 6 .......} 13 32] 128 
may 6 te 8 .cccsse gosecl sae 120{ 130 











For the ensuing week the ten-year av- 
erage has been 127,922 hogs at Chicago, 
603.000 hogs at the eleven markets, and a 


price of $10.96. If we figure on the basis 
of 1 per cent of the ten-year average for 
receipts we get 153.506 at Chicago and 
605,600 at the eleven markets. If the price 
is 160 per cent of the ten-year average, we 


get $17.54 as the answer. 


| Fresh From the Country | 


IOWA. 

Lee County, (se) Iowa, May 7th.—A 
beautiful day. All the farmers are real 
busy: some still sowing oats and planting 
early potatoes; a very few starting the 
corn planter. It surely has been a cold. 
late spring. Pear, cherry and peach trees 
are in full bloom: prospect good. Fall 
Wheat and grass improving. There is 
Much building going on, but labor and 
materials are high and less efficient.— 
P. H. Krebiil. 

Calhoun County, (w) Iowa, May 7th.— 
Have had plenty of rain thru April, with 
the result that there is a lot of plowing 
left to do. A few have finished, and have 
Started planting corn, but the ground is 
cold yet. Oats are coming on nicely now 
after lying in the ground for a long time. 
Roads are in poor condition for this time 
of year.—E. E. Enochson. 

Grundy County, (c) Iowa, May 10th.— 
Farmers feel pretty good; put in a ringer 
last week—six full days—and the weather 
is good this week. Some planting corn 

















last week. Already lots of tractors work 
from sun to sun. Everybody busy. The 
town ems to be deserted. Grass is com- 
ing fairly well: some short pastures, tho. 
Lots of trouble with pigs. Some disease 
among horses—‘‘fiu’’, distemper, influenza, 
ete i a few bad shoulders. Winter 
wi me thru in good shape; but mea- 
dows iffered from heaving by frost 
are April 1st. Fruit trees making 
Slow progress. Farm help seems plentiful 
but } $80 seems to be the minimum. 
Af t spots in fields. Not many cut- 
Wor: but lots of squirrels and chip- 
mur Farm Bureau doing good work 


brin¢ buyer and seller together in dis- 


) x seed corn. No land selling now. 
Corr worth $1.75: oats, $1.01—but farm- 
= too busy to haul in surplus.—Gus 

reimer 

,Montcomery County, (sw) Iowa, May 
ith—it is still cold and damp; rainy 
toda; Very little corn planting in the 


neighborhood, but most of the plowing 
one for corn. About a normal number of 





tle on feed. Corn is selling for $1.65 per 
bushel at elevators, and oats at 90 cents. 
—Oscar A. Johnson. 

Page County, (sw) Iowa, May 10th.— 
There has been no go-back on the fruit 
prospects. The first peaches in five years 
appear in our vision. The first real good 
spring days began last Friday, May 7th. 
Farmers will hustle now.—B. E. F. 


ILLINOIS. 

Pike County, (n) IIL, May 8th.—The 
weather has been bad for spring work 
here. Some oats to be sowed yet. Hardly 
any corn plowed We can not hire help 
for love or money.—Jack Kirk. 

Logan County, (c) IIL, May 5th.—The 
farmers are just finishing sowing oats. It 
is just getting dry enough to cut stalks 
and plow sod. Wheat looks good, but the 
season is four weeks late here.—F. J. De 
Jarnette, 


KANSAS. 


Stafford County, (s) Kan., May 8th— 
We are having plenty of rain here now 
and everything looks fine. Corn planting 
about over, and lots of it up. A lot of 
the thin wheat is being put to corn, kafir, 
ete. Alfalfa almost large enough to cut. 
Farmers are getting around the high cost 
of labor in harvest and excessive thresh- 
ing rates by buying combined harvester- 
threshers, twenty-two having been sold 
at Stafford this season and several last 
year. They give good satisfaction here 
Stock of all kinds looking well. Pastures 
good. Gardens coming on. Fruit hurt 
some, but will be part of a crop.—B. E. 
Gard. 

Jackson County, (ne) Kan., May 7th— 
Lots of rain this spring. Not much farm 
work done; fields too wet. Not much corn 


planted. Wheat looks fine. Oats coming 
slowly. Pastures are short; no growing 
weather. Not very many cattle; most all 


dairy cows. Some hogs; not very big herds 
of them, however. We like Wallaces’ 
Farmer; there is no farm paper that can 
help the people any more than you do.— 
Martin Thompson. 


MISSOURI. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., May 10th.— 
Farm work is late. Not much corn plant- 
ed yet. Pastures are growing slowly. Most 
all farmers lost money on hogs and cattle 
and they are somewhat disheartened, A 
small pig crop. Not much fruit Corn, 
$1.85; oats, $1.10; eggs, 36 cents; butter- 
fat, 55 cents; potatoes, $6: sugar 28 cents. 
—A.,A. Graves. 

Knox County, (ne) Mo., May 12th.— 
Corn planting just got under good head- 
way, but had two and one-half inches of 
rain last night, which will make the corn 
crop very late at the best. Grass and 
meadows coming finely. Early potatoes 
up. A large number of mares being bred, 
with 90 per cent to jacks. A good crop 
of suckling mule colts. A good lamb 
crop. Feed of all kinds very high.—W. E. 
Calihan. 

Daviess County, (nw) Mo., May 8th.— 
Potatoes coming up O. K., and garden 
stuff doing well. Ninety per cent of the 
farmers are just starting to plow. Wheat 
and oats look well, as do pastures. A 
very f-w cre planting corn. Weather is 
warm and .ains have ceased. Ground is 
a little too wet yet.—J. O. Metcalf 

Cass County, (w) Mo., May 7th.—We 
are having a cold, wet spring. Not much 
corn planted. Wheat, oats, hay and grass 
look good. About an average pig crop. 
Not very many colts nor calves. Some 
few hogs on feed, which are money losers 
the way the market is. Corn, $1.75; oats, 
$1; hogs, $13; hay, $20; eggs, 36 cents; 


butter, 60 cents; butter-fat, 65 cents.— 
B. O. Floyd. 
MINNESOTA. 
Rock County, (sw) Minn., May 4th— 
We are having a very cold spring. Seed- 


ing is not quite done. Pig crop is poor 
on account of wet weather. Only a few 
colts. Farm labor is very high. Our mail 
carriers have been on a strike since De- 
cember and we have had bad service or 
none at allL—C. S. Weifhorst. 


NEBRASKA. 

Butler County, (w) Neod., May 7th.— 
Weather warmer and farmers are busy 
preparing ground for corn. Few are get- 
ting ready to plant corn. Seed corn tests 
run from good to poor. Pastures are in 
good shape and stock doing well. Small 
grains are doing well. Farmers are or- 
ganizing a state wool pool Lots of corn 
going to market. Roads are the best they 
have been for months. Hired help scarce. 
—Harold W. Dewey. 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., May 11th. 
—For the last ten days we have had nice 
growing weather; a little too cold for corn 
planting, but ideal weather for wheat. The 
last few days have been warm, and the 
farmers are now busy planting corn. The 
outlook for cherries is very promising in 
this vicinity.—John P. Thiessen. 

Sarpy County, (ec) Neb., May 12th— 
The weather remains as it has all spring— 
cold and damp. Yesterday was threaten- 
ing and today we hada rain. Small grain 
is backward, but looks good considering 
conditions. Alfalfa is making a good 
growth. A few farmers have planted some 
corn, but it will be the middle of next 
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week before the bulk of it is in. Potatoes 
that were planted as early as Easter are 
just coming up. We are badly in need 
of a few days of dry, warm weather, so 
that farmers can get their work caught 
up, and to give vegetation a start.—Amos 
K. Gramlich. 


OHIO. 

. Preble County, (w) Ohio, May 7th.— 
Wheat will not be half a crop here. No 
corn planted yet. Quite a bit of plowing 
to be done yet. Weather cool, and indica- 
tions are for a dry spell. Stock out on 
blue grass Pig crop short Money is 
searcer and interest rates are advancing. 
Farm help very scarce.—R. C. Prugh. 





Iowa Crop Report 


Reports of correspondents indicate that 
of the 458,000 acres of winter wheat sown 
in Iowa last fall approximately 6 per cent, 
or 27,480 acres, will not be harvested, 
having been winter killed. The condition 
May Ist of the crop remaining to be har- 
vested was 85 per cent, forecasting a pro- 
duction of 8,783,000 bushels, compared 
with 16.530,000 bushels last year. The 
acreage of rye to be harvested this year 
is 54,000 acres, and a condition May Ist of 
91 per cent forecasts a production of 
968,220 bushels, compared with 1,113,000 
a year ago. All tame hay. or cultivated 
varieties. to be harvested this year is es- 
timated at 3,077,000 acres, and a condition 
May ist of 92 per cent forecasts a produc- 
tion of 4,677,000 tons, compared with 5,- 
181,000 tons last year. About 12 per cent 
of last year’s hay crop was on farms in 
Iowa, May Ist. 

The amount of plowing for spring 
planting and sowing was only about 51 
per cent completed May Ist, compared 
with 60 per cent a year ago. About 50 
per cent of the spring sowing and plant- 
ing was done May Ist, compared with 54 
per cent a year ago. Excessive rains dur- 
ing April delayed farm work. The condi- 
tion of pastures in Iowa, May Ist. was 85 
per cent of a normal growth. 

Estimates of mortality of live stock in 
Towa indicate that during the year ending 
April 30, 1920, in every thousand head 
sixteen horses and mules died from dis- 
ease. The number of cattle of all ages 
in every thousand head which have died 
from disease the past year is estimated at 
nineteen head, and seven head have died 
from exposure. Sheep have died from 
disease at the rate of twenty-five head in 
every thousand, and thirteen head from 
exposure. The number of lambs in every 
thousand which have died both from dis- 
ease and exposure the past year is esti- 
mated at fifty-five head. Swine which 
have died from disease in every thousand 
are estimated at sixty head. The condi- 
tjon of horses and mules on May Ist was 
94 per cent; cattle of all ages, 95 per cent; 
sheep, not including lambs, 95 per cent; 
and swine of all ages. 93 per cent. 





General Crop Conditions 


The report of the United States Bureau 
of Crop Estimates shows the abandoned 
acreage of winter wheat in the United 
States to be 11.9 per cent. The forecasted 
Production for this year is 484,647,000 
bushels, against 731,636,000 bushels last 
year. The condition of rye May ist was 
85.1 per cent, forecasting a production of 
79,789,000 bushels, compared with 88,478,- 
000 bushels last year. The condition of 
the growing hay crop was 89.4 per cent of 
normal, forecasting a tonnage of 111,831,- 
000 tons, compared with 91,326,000 tons 
last year. The per cent of last year’s hay 
crop remaining on farms May ist was 
10.5 per cent, or 11,377,000 tons. 

The amount of plowing for spring sow- 
ing and planting done May lst is esti- 
mated at 60.1 per cent, compared with 72.7 
per cent a year ago. The amount of spring 
sowing and planting dot.e May Ist was 50.2 
per cent. compared with 61 per cent a 
year ago. 

The condition of pastures in the United 
States May Ist was 79.8 per cent of nor- 
mal, compared with 90.3 per cent a year 
ago. The report of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates shows all classes of live stock 
in the United States in good condition and 
healthfulness upon the date of May 1st. 
The losses in live stock the past year 
ending April 30th are slightly in excess of 
the year ending April 30, 1919. 





Missouri Crop Report for May 


In the joint crop report just issued by 
BH. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes, of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
Missouri State ™ rd of Agriculture, the 
significant and important features are 
that crops are from three to 
four weeks late; wheat showing but little 


Missouri 










improvement during t! past month; acre- 
age of abandoned at, 00 acres; 
increase in meadows, 225,000 acres: oats 
condition, 80 per cent of normal: spring 


plowing but 45 per cent completed; pas- 
tures, 78 per cent of normal, and the fore- 
cast of the yield of Missouri winter wheat 
of 29,937,000 bushels on 2,348,000 acres, 
against 57,699,000 bushels on , 274,000 
acres last year. 

Missouri wheat made little progress dur- 








ing April because of cool weather and lit- 
tle sunshine. Condition, 75 per cent, 
against 70 per cent April Ist, and 26 points 
below last May. May condition of 75 per 
cent indicates a yield of 125, bushels, 
against a final yield of 13% bushels in 
1919. ‘Overflows, severe winds, Hessian 
fly and chinch bugs have all taken their 
toll in certain areas. 

Hay condition, 90 per cent; 87 per cent 
last May. Acreage of hay has increased 8 
per cent, or 225,000 acres, over 1919, but 
does not yet reach the pre-war area. 
Prairie hay shows an increase of 3 per 
cent in acreage, with favorable condi- 
tions. Meadows are well soaked, promis- 
ing a good hay crop. The old hay is 10 
per cent of last year, or 379,400 tons 

Missouri oats acreage increased 2 per 
cent over last year, but is not up to ex- 
pectations, due to conditions during March 
and April, resulting in reduced acreage 
in the northern section, while in the 
south seeding has been more fully up to 
expectations. Much seeded as a nurse 
crop for grass. Condition, 80 per cent. 

Spring plowing was on May ist 45 per 
cent completed. Spring seeding was 43 
per cent finished as compared to 62 per 
cent last May In the west and south- 
west 75 to 95 per cent of the corn has 
been planted; in the east and southeast, 
25 to 50 per cent: in northern and centrat 
Missouri from nothing up to 40 per cent 
plowed. Pastures, 78 per cent of normal, 
with grass coming rapidly, due to the 
warm weather and sunshine of the last 
few days. 


South Dakota Crop Report 


(Acreage and production figures in thou- 
sands—i. e., 000 omitted.) 
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~*Ten-year average. 

On the first day of May it was esti- 
mated that 53 per cent of the spring plow- 
ing had been completed in South Dakota, 
as compared with 59 per cent in 1919. 
Fifty-five per’ cent of the spring sowing 
and planting was completed on May ist, 
as compared with 65 per cent one year 
ago. Pastures of the state were found to 
be in a condition of 75 per cent, as come 
pared with 89 per cent last year. 





Nebraska Crop Report 


Winter wheat improved during April, 
and the present condition is 88 per cent, 
as compared to 84 per cent a month ago. 
This forecasts a crop of 47,585,000 bushels, 
as compared to 54,997,000 bushels last 
year. The cool, wet weather of the past 
month was highly favorable for winter 
wheat and improved the wind-damaged 
wheat to such an extent that the aban- 
donment will not exceed 8 per cent. This 
leaves 2,846,000 acres for harvest, as com- 
pared to the record acreage of 3,716,000 
acrés harvested last year. 

Rye made a slight improvement, the 
present condition being 93 per cent, indi- 
cating a crop of 5,771,000 bushels, as 
compared to 6,650,000 bushels last year. 

There is an increase of 2 per cent in 
the acreage of tame hay. Wild hay acre- 
age is reported to be the same as a year 
ago. The average condition of all hay is 
95 per cent. With the abundant moisture, 
the prospects for a large crop of wild hay 
are very good at present. About 14 per 
cent of last year’s crop of all hay is still 
on farms. However, some localities re- 
port a shortage. The condition of pasture 
is 85 per cent, growth being retarded by 
cool weather. 

About 42 per cent of the plowing is 
completed, as compared to 55 per cent a 
year ago and 63 per cent the ten-year 
average. Spring planting is 35 per cent 
completed, as compared to 40 per cent a 
year ago. 

The mortality of live stock during the 
past year was considerably higher than 
usual. The weather of the past month 
was very severe on all stock, particularly 
young stock. Losses have been unusually 
heavy, especially those caused by expo- 
sure. Indications point toward a short 
pig crop, due not only to a decrease in 
number of brood sows, but also to the 
high mortality of pigs during the past 
month. The condition of health of live 
stock, altho quite satisfactory, is still be- 
low the average condition for this time. 
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URBANSIDE 


Gross Roads of the Duroc Breed 


In Duroc circles Orion Great Sensation leads. 





We are offering a nice lot of open sows, also a 
number bred to Orion Great Sensation for early 
fall litters. 


Few choice boars by Orion Great Sensation 
and by Big Bone Giant. 


Herd numbers over 300 head. 


URBANSIDE FARM 


J. R. eee i Waterloo, lowa 








TALK IS CHEAP 


But, to Produce Good Durocs 
Takes Money—and Something More’ 


No one ever got to the top who didn’t have a high ideal 
in mind. Our ideal is the unbeaten in class, 


ROYAL 
SENSATION 


We have yet to see a boar that will match him for 
height, length, smoothness and showyard quality. 
Such pigs as he sires are astonishing. 


We might price a few of his fall boars. 
Take it from us, they are head-liners. 


HARRY S. FAIN, EMMETSBURG, IOWA 























Just-a-Mere Stock Farm 
DUROCS 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND UP-TO-DATE BREEDING 


Choice fall boars offered. Three are full brothers to our sensational young 
herd boar, Orion Great Sensation Jr., the highest priced son of the world’s 
noted Orion Great Sensation. Four are by Orion Great Sensation and out of a 
Smooth Giant dam. Seventy-five brood sows in herd. 


BRED SOW SALE JULY 28 


Golden Victor,Benton Wonder 


Laporte City, lowa 


Sidewalk to depot. 


Herd boars: Orion Great Sensation dJr., 


MERLE ANDERSON, 


Farm in corporation. 


LOG CABIN FARM 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Great Orion Sensation Jr. 334059 








is one of the biggest and best sons of the world’s champion Great Orion Sensa- 
tion. This boar is siring pigs that will uphold the prestige of the Sensation 

family. He is a line bred Sensation, his dam being a daughter of the noted 
sire, Top Sensation. 

FOR SALE ne junior yearling boar by Great Sensation, one junior 
yearling by Joe King Orion and out of the $1760 gilt by 
Great Sensation. Have some great spring pigs by the former. One top junior 
yearling grandson of Great Orion, a wonderful typed boar, and is siring plum 
good stuff; two good grandsons of Pathfinder, July boars, and a few top fall 
boars by L. C. Great Orion. Our herd is made up of daughters of the best 


boars in the world. Write for prices. 
H. A. MicCAFFREE, JANESVILLE, IOWA 
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Who Says Greatest Sensation Orion 





isn't the biggest junior a inane _ 
yearling son of Great : 
Orion Sensation? 

Why shouldn't he be? 


His dam, Glenwood 
Model Giri 2, fs by a 
litter mate to Grand 


Model's Challenger 

190 Spring pigs, 100 by 
Greatest Sensation 
Orion. They are some 
pigs. They are from our 
giant sows. 19 by Royal 
Pathfinder, i2 by Sen- 
sation Jr., the world's 
champion pig. Others 
by Big Bone Sensation 
and Greatest Pathfinder. 

Vieit us. Get fn line 
with the big popular 
Duroc Herd numbers 
300, 


B.C. Marts & Son 


lowa 











Hampton, 











Uneeda Orion Sensation 


Our New $10,000.00 Boar 


Of all the Duroc boars that money would buy 
Uneeda Orion Sensation was foremost. We want 
to say to the Duroc fraternity, that we havea real 
boar. We bought him not only because he was 
good and got by the world’s grand champion, but 
because we saw the best string of pigs by him, that 
we ever saw by any boar. Weexcept none. 


His dam, Uneeda Sensation, is the biggest Duroc 
sow living without a doubt. She is the dam of 
Homewood Sensation, the monster. 


Bred Sow Sale August 13 


Ben & Alf Studer, - 











Wesley, lowa 





























Big Fall Boars by 


GREAT SENSATION | 


Proud Pathfinder 


all boars by Pathfind SenEe RIO DEE SE SONS: Are Sensation 
ware by Orton Great Sensation ou f Della Pathfinder, the biggest sow Pathfinder ever 


Write us or visit our farm 





J. M. Brockway & Co., - Letts, lowa 








TOMMY ROBINSON'S BROOKDALE DUROCS 


PATHFINDER SUPERIOR 
BROOK DALE ORION SENS ATION 


Two leading sli imens of their respective families; something to talk about. 












JACK’S ORION 


About ninety per cent of our pig crop is by this remarkable sire 
If looking for the big Duroe that is a practical meat maker and a 
ribbon winner see the get of Jack’s Orion. 

Have litter of 8 by royal Pathfinder and another by 
out of a Jack’s Orion dam. 


Bred Sow Sale August 12th 








Top Sensation 








ADAMS & SWAIN, - Algona, lowa 


Pleasa nt Hill Durocs 


mostly yearlings and by King Orion Cherry, Jr. 7 yearling boar 
nt Sensation and out of a Pathfinders Giant sow, one by Long Pathfinder, 5 by Ming Orion 
0 fall boars by Ming Orion Cherry Jr. it will be worth your while tos 








1 sows, 











Four September boar pigs offered by the cham GRAND MODEL'S : 
EQUAL anda ut of G R AND 1 ADY 15th, first prize junior yearling at Des bp ede eaeme hat for one has established type, If you have seen bigger or better w be 
Moines 1918, a 700 pound sow da to be so informed. We price our stock to gel 
THOMAS ROBINSON, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA B. A. SAMUELSON & SON, Sac County, KIRON, |OWA | 
= J 








‘DUROG FALL BOARS 


Shipped on approval. We are headquarters for Sept. fall boar pigs Will weigh up to 200 Ibe 
of Hancock Wonder. a 700 Ib. senior yearling son of Great Wonder I Am 


turned lot. Mall orders 


given careful attention. 


Are the get 
They are a well grown, good 


C. RASMUSSEN & SON, Garner, lowa 








Duroc Jersey Boars and Sows 
Yearlings, fall or spring boars, bred or open sows. 
Orion Cherry King, Challenger or Sensation 


biood lines. 
L. L. DeYOUNG R. F. D. 4, Sheldon, lowa 


OAK GROVE DUROCS 


Home of Great Orton Sensation Jr.. st of 
eastern lowa. Also the home of Lucile Pat! 
finder, the $3,250 sow. Great things are expec 
from the above pair of Durocs. You will hear from 
us later, Howard L. Cook, Manchester, * 
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Averages Reduced on Potatoes 
and Beans 

Reductions of 5 per cent in the acreage 
planted to potatoes last year and of 29 per 
cent in areas devoted to beans are indi- 
cated for this season in reports received 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The reports came thru the field agents 
of the bureau who on May ist inquired 
of growers in important producing states 
concerning their intended plantings. High 
prices for potato seed and the farm labor 
shortage are the principal reasons given 
for the reduction in potato plantings. The 
unsatisfactory market for beans is given 
as the reason for the smaller acreage 
planned for that crop. The reports show 
that for the states covered the potato 
acreage will be 95 per cent as large as 
fast year, while the bean acreage will be 
‘1 per cent of last year. 

The potato crop last year was 358,000,000 
bushels—54,000,000 bushels less than in 
1918, and 83,000,000 less than in 1917, but 
70,000,000 more than in 1916. It was about 
$ per cent smaller than the average crop 
of the preceding ten years, and 6 per cent 
smaller than the average crop of the pre- 
ceding five years. The plantings last year 
large enough to have produced with 
of 390,000,000 


were 
an average yield a crop 
bushels. 

The bean crop of the United States last 
year was about 12,000,000 bushels. While 
only about three-fifths as large as the 
crops grown on the exceptionally large 
acreages of 1918 and 1917, the 1919 crop 
was almost equal to the crops of 1914 to 


1916. which averaged between twelve and 
thirteen million bushels. The planting as 
now indicated—about 800,000 acres—with a 


equal to the average of the last five 
would produce a crop of 8,250,000 


vield 


years, 





Ohio Crop Report 


The condition of winter wheat in Ohio 
on May ist is reported at 68 of normal 
{equivalent to 13.9 bushels per acre), from 
which a total production of 28,995,000 
bushels is forecasted, compared to a total 
yield last year of 53,480,000 bushels and 
a ten-year average of 35,170,000 bushels. 
The condition on May ist a year ago was 
reported at 105 per cent of normal. The 
ten-year average condition on May Ist is 
8. The total abandonment is estimated 
at 16 per cent of the acreage sown, which 
leaves 2,080,000 acres for harvest, com- 
pared to 2,800,000 acers harvested in 1919, 
or a decrease of 720,000 acres. The aver- 
age acreage for the past ten years is 
2,060,000 acres, so that the acreage left 
for harvest this year is somewhat above 
the ten-year average. 

The abandonment is due to two causes, 
first. extensive winter killing in many 
counties, and, second, to the damage 
caused by the Hessian fly last fall in the 
early sown wheat. The weather so far 
this spring has been too cool to develop 
the fly, and wheat is making a fair 
growth. The fly infestation is widespread, 
however, and with the advent of warm 
weather serious damage may be looked 
for unless the severe winter has destroyed 
the larvae. 

The stock losses in the state during the 
past year have been above the average, 
and a higher death rate than usual is 
feported, especially with swine. The num- 
ber of deaths per thousand from disease 
is reported as follows: Horses and mules. 
15 (last year 13); cattle, all ages, 15 (last 
year 11); sheep, 23 (last year 19); swine, 
50 (last year 30). Deaths from exposure, 
cattle. 5 (last year 4); sheep, 12 (last year 
10); lambs, deaths from disease and ex- 
posure, 45 (last year 36). The condition 
of all live stock is slightly below average, 
that of horses being reported as 95, cattle 
$f sheep and swine 9% per cent. 

Farm work has been seriously retarded 


by the cold, wet weather during April, 
the correspondents reporting that for 
twenty days during April no field work 
could be carried on. This delay is very 
Serious so far as small grains are con- 
cerned. as a large acreage still remains 
to be seeded, and it is now getting almost 
too late to seed with safety. Plowing for 


n has also been delayed and undoubt- 
much of this crop will go in later 
usual Complaints of the shortage 
labor continue to pour in. This 
e combined with the unfavorable 

1 does not promise well for a large 
op production in Ohio this year. 










Indiana Crops 


The condition 


. of the wheat and rye 
Tops 


in Indiana shows a heavy decrease 


eared with last year, according to the 
ont 


report of the codperative crop 
reporting service for Indiana. The acre- 
age of wheat is one of the smallest ever 
left for harvest, and the condition is the 
lowest in many years. The hay acreage 
_ ns about the same as last year, and 
ee Bock mortality and condition are 
or Rng usual. The report follows 
Per Throng 1.960.000 acres of wheat seeded 


A ! in Indiana, approximately 255,000 
i have been abandoned. This is con- 
roth > 
‘rably greater than usual on such a 





small acreage, and is due principally to 
the ravages of the Hessian fly. A severe 
winter and ice storms this spring also did 
considerable damage. The condition of 
the remaining acreage was 65 per cent of 
normal on May ist, and indicates a crop 
of 21,611,000 bushels. April weather con- 
ditions were almost ideal for bringing out 
the crop, in all sections of the country. 
The spring crop of Hessian fly has not 
yet made its appearance, and the harvest 
will depend very materially on the dam- 
age that will be done by this pest. Indi- 
cations now point to a small acreage of 
spring wheat in the northwest. 

Up to May Ist, only 34 per cent of the 
spring plowing and planting was done in 
Indiana. On the same date last year 71 
per cent of the plowing and 53 per cent 
of the planting had been completed. The 
condition of pastures in Indiana was 72 
per cent of normal on May ist, compared 
with 92 per cent last year. The condition 
of live stock in the state is: Horses, 94; 
cattle, 93; sheep, 93; ‘swine, 92. 

The monthly report of the Indianapolis 
station of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau showed that temperatures for the 
month averaged 5.6 degrees below normal, 
with only six days showing an excess, 
and three days showing the maximum of 
sunshine. The highest temperature, 77 
degrees, was on the 22d, and the lowest, 
23 degrees, on the 13th, with a total of 
six days below the freezing point and 
eleven days on which frosts were reported. 
The frosts did but little damage, however, 
as vegetation was not far enough ad- 
vanced. Thruout the central and north- 
ern parts of the state precipitation was 
extremely heavy. In Indianapolis the to- 
tal amounted to 7.26 inches and ranged 
from 2.27 inches in the west-central part 
to 9.15 inches in the north-central. At the 
Indianapolis station on the 20th, .71 inches 
fell in five minutes and 2.15 inches within 
an hour. Nearly all the rivers and creeks 
in the state reached a flood stage, and 
practically all bottom land is still too wet 
for plowing. 





Live Stock Situation 


A statement issued by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers gives the follow- 
ing analysis of the live stock and meat 
situation during April, 1920: 

“The recent strike of railroad switch- 
men, which demoralized transportation in 
and out of many market centers last 
month, may have important effects upon 
food production during the coming year. 

“This strike came at a time when the 
meat and live stock industry was in pro- 
cess of readjustment. Foreign exchange 
unfavorable to purchasers abroad had 


barred American meat products out of 
Europe. With domestic demand their sole 
reliance, many producers seemed to feel 


that the nation’s call for more production 
would mean loss to them. 

“Despite this’ pessimism the industry 
seemed on the point of finding itself and 
going ahead on a fresh basis. Then the 
switchmen quit work and a stagnation of 
freight movements followed. Growers and 
feeders of live stock were among the 
heaviest losers. During the strike ship- 
ments of cattle and hogs were tied up in 
transit and the loss from shrinkage was 
serious. On the other hand, live stock 
ready for the market had to be kept on 
farms, consuming high-priced feed and 
adding to the costs daily. There is rea- 
son to believe that this loss, piling on the 
uncertainties of reconstruction, will give 
added momentum to the trend toward cur- 
tailed production. 

“Altho the strike is now pretty well 
ended, the packing plants and the meat 
industry generally are still suffering from 
its effects, thru the inability of the rail- 
roads to return empty refrigerator cars. 
All during the strike the roads endeavored 
at all costs to move shipments of fresh 
meats eastward to the big consuming cen- 
ters, but with this accomplished have 
seemed uhable to move the empty cars 
westward again. This is seriously inter- 
fering with packing house operations. 

“Of course the brunt of these things 
will fall upon the workers first of all. Re- 
gardless of the merits of the strike, what- 
ever the switchmen may have gained may 
be lost several times over a year hence in 
increased food costs and in scarcity of 
food supplies. We know of no incident 
better calculated to bring home to large 
numbers of men the far-reaching conse- 
quences of social violence. 

“During the month of April, conditions 
in the fresh meat trade have been abnor- 
mal on account of the strike. Receipts of 
live stock have been irregular and ship- 
ments of dressed meats, particularly to 
the east, have been interrupted. All 
transportation lines have been seriously 
handicapped by strike conditions. 

“The situation became probably more 
pronounced in the neighborhood of New 
York City than elsewhere, but there were 
many parts of the country without their 
usual freight service for a considerable 
period. The fresh meat business is par- 
ticularly sensitive to such interruptions 
in the movement of freight trains, as it is 
to variations in live stock receipts. 

“Early in April reduced receipts result- 
ed in material advances in price on most 
grades of live cattle. Later in the month 
receipts more nearly approached normal 











ne 


and the advance was practically wiped 


out. Values at the end of the month 
were about the same as prior to the 
strike. 


“Fresh meat prices advanced on account 
of the shortage of supplies. To a certain 
extent this increase was offset by the 
marketing of considerable quantities of 
frozen beef and beef cuts, a supply of 
which was available at reasonable prices. 
Altho the advance in the price of fresh 
beef was considerable. especially in large 
cities of the east, the situation did not 
become critical. 

“The last week of April has seen in- 
creased supplies of fresh beef on the mar- 
ket following the increase in marketing of 
live cattle. These factors, coupled with 
resumption of normal freight movements, 
have resulted in lowering dressed beef 
prices, which are fast approximating lev- 
els prevailing before the strike.” 





Kansas Harvest Wages 


Seventy cents an hour and board will 
be the wage for harvest hands in the heart 
of the wheat belt of Kansas this year. 
Such was the vote of the wheat growers 
at Hutchison recently, when the Kansas 
Harvest Labor Association held its sec- 
ond annual meeting. 

One hundred and thirty delegates were 
persent, covering thirty-one counties. The 
Grange, the Farmers’ Union, the state 
Farm Bureau, the state Board of Agricul- 
ture, the National Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and other farmers’ organizations 
were represented. A. H. Lupfer, of Paw- 
nee county, presided. 

“We don’t want to run our heads into 
the noose again this year. If we set a 
low wage again it will discourage labor- 
ers from coming to our fields and a labor 
shortage will result which will cause us 
to pay wages we can’t afford in order to 
keep our crops from wasting,’ one wheat 


the convention. 

In accordance with this view the men 
agreed that a reasonable wage offer made 
early would secure enough help at a fair- 
er price than would a discouragingly low 
offer. 

The east end of the state, being near 
labor centers and having little wheat to 
harvest, will probably run on a somewhat 
lower wage than that agreed upon for 
the wheat belt. 

Unskilled city labor wage has increased 
from 5 to 10 cents an hour during the last 
year, and at the present time runs from 
45 to 60 cents, according to the figures of 
A. L. Barkman, of the United States em- 
ployment service. Considering these fig- 
ures, the 70 cents and board offered by 
the wheat belt farmers compares favor- 
ably. 

Harvest labor this year will be distrib- 
uted thru the county agents in those coun- 
ties having active Farm Bureaus, thru 
other county officers, and thru officers of 
the Kansas state free employment bureau 
at Topeka, Wichita, Hutchison, Salina, 
Kansas City and Parsons. 


Sudan Grass in Iowa 


H. D. Hughes and F. S. Wilkins, in a 
recent Iowa circular, give the following 
information on Sudan grass: 

Sudan grass is one of the very best non- 
leguminous emergency hay crops available 
for use in Iowa. It has been under ob- 
servation at the Iowa agricultural experi- 
ment station during the past eight years. 
Over 250 experimental seedings have been 
made with it in the past five years. It 
surpasses millet or oat hay from the 
standpoint of yield and is about the same 
in feeding value as these crops, as well 
as timothy. It is not a legume and is sur- 
passed in feeding value, pound for pound, 
by clover, alfalfa or soy beans. Since it 
is not a legume. it does not take its 
nitrogen from the air. It is therefore not 
recommended as a regular crop in the ro- 
tation, but as an emergency or catch crop 
which can be used to advantage for hay, 
pasture or soiling. Being an annual, it 
does not compete with clover, alfalfa or 
timothy ,which live for more than one 
year. As an emergency hay or pasture 
crop it has five decided advantages which 
need to be emphasized: 

1. It gives a large yield. The average 
yield at the Iowa station for the past four 
years has been 3.47 tons of dry hay per 
acre, from two cuttings on land less fer- 
tile than that of the average Iowa farm. 
It has yielded as high as 5.9 tons per acre, 
while the lowest yield ever secured on any 
plot, regardless of method or rate of seed- 
ing, was 2.20 tons per acre. 

2. The crop can be grown easily and 
cheaply. The best yields are secured by 
broadcasting and harrowing, in much the 
same manner that oats are sown. 

3. The seed cost is low. Sudan grass 
seeds heavily, and as a result the seed is 
not expensive. The plant stools readily, 
so that a relatively small amount of seed 
is required per acre. 

4. It can be seeded late, any time from 
May 10th to July ist, altho seeding from 
about May 25th to June 15th may be ex- 
pected to give the best results in an av- 
erage season. 

6. It is dependable, never having failed 
to make a satisfactory crop in the eight 








years that it has been under observation 
It withstands drouth remarkably well af- 
ter it becomes established. 

Conditions for the best growth of Sudan 
grass are quite similar to those for corn. 
However, it enjoys hotter weather than 
corn and is much more drouth resistant. 
Like corn, it thrives best on rich, well- 
drained loams, yet it can be grown on any 
soil that will grow the ordinary crop. 

The seed bed is best prepared by fall 
plowing and harrowing sufficiently in the 
spring to make it firm and comparatively 
free from weeds. Seeding should be de- 
layed until the ground is thoroly warm. 
For this reason seeding from May 25th to 
June 15th may be expected to give the 
largest yields of hay or forage. 

The method of seeding depends largely 
upon the price of seed and the wishes of 
the grower. A five-year test at the Iowa 
station shows that very nearly the same 
yields are secured, no matter whether the 
seed is drilled in 8, 16 or 32-inch rows or 
broadcasted Less seed is required for 
the 16 or 32-inch rows, particularly for 
the latter, but the hay is somewhat coars- 
er when it is grown in this way, and the 
crop must be cultivated. There can be 
little question but that the most practical 
method of growing the crop is by broad- 
casting and harrowing. 

The rate of seeding is governed largely 
by the method of seeding and the price 
of seed An average of four years’ re- 
sults at the Lowa station shows that 10, 
15, 20 and 25-pound rates of seeding give 
practically the same yields when the crop 
is either broadcasted or drilled like small 
grain 

Somewhat higher yields of better qual- 
ity hay are secured when the crop is cut 
twice rather than once, but when the in- 
creased cost in labor is considered it is 
probable that it would be found more 
profitable to make only one cutting. When 
two cuttings are made, both crops are 


| quite immature, containing a large amount 
grower said, expressing the sentiment of 


of water. This makes it rather difficult 
to cure the hay without going to consider- 
able trouble. Hay cut twice has aver- 
aged 3.47 tons of air dry hay per acre over 
a four-year period, while that cut once 
has averaged 2.51 tons per acre Two 
cuttings can be had in an average year 


if the planting is made by June ist 

Methods of harvesting may be varied to 
suit conditions. The mower, grain binder 
or corn binder are each frequently sug- 
gested. The corn binder, of course, can 
be used only when the grass is grown in 
wide rows. It has been our experience 
that if the first cutting is made with the 
binder it is very apt to mold in the shock, 
especially if there is a rain before it is 
cured. The use of the mower with the 
hay cured in the swath and in very small 
windrows, as with the side delivery rake, 
will no doubt be found to be the more 
satisfactory in an average season. If but 
one cutting is made, and that after the 
seeds of the main stalks have passed the 
hard dough stage, the binder will no doubt 
prove to be very satisfactory in most 
cases. 

Sudan grass furnishes good pasture for 
horses, cattle, sheep or hogs. It is best 
not to pasture a yeung seeding until it is 
about a foot high, which will be about the 
first of July. By this time it will have 
become quite firmly rooted, and under 
average conditions will not be injured 
much from tramping and pulling by ani- 
mals. A hay crop can be cut about the 
last of July, and an abundance of succu- 
lent pasture secured thruout August when 
blue grass pastures are burned up, or it 
can be pastured the early part of the 
summer and a hay crop secured after- 
ward. The crop may also be cut and fed 
green with very good results. 


Good Old Sassafras 


The spring is kinder lingerin’ 
In winter’s lap, they say. 

Tho the wild geese go a-honkin’ 
And the birds hev come to stay; 

Yet there’s an achin’ void which can’t 
Be filled with birds or grass— 

A hankerin’ of the soul which cries 
For tea of sassafras. 


north, 


{ jest set down sometimes, and long 
For them Indiana woods, 

When we uster, in the early days, 
Git purifyin’ moods, 

And usher in the early spring, 
Singly, or en masse, 

By washing down our corn-pone bread 
With tea of sassafras. 


We’d never heard of microbes then, 

In fact, they wasn’t known; 
The wisest doctors in the land 

ad never yet been shown 

Sich things as we are findin’ now 

With magnifyin’ glass— 
But they can all be driven out 

With tea of sassafras. 

—Anonymous. 





Kansas Law Attacked—Last winter the 
Kansas legislature enacted a law for 
state supervision over packing plants, 
commission companies, etc. The law re- 
quires all suck companies to take out 2 
license from the state, and gives the state 
certain supervisory powers. The packers 
and commission men have attacked this 
law in the courts as being unconstitu- 
tional. 
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DUROC SEESEYS. 


HADLER’S DUROCS 


Fall and spring boars sired by Great Wonder 
Again, Great Pathfinder, Aviator, Great 
Sensation I Am and Kedeemer Pathfinder. 
Will sell Great Wonder Again, a son of Great Won- 
derI Am. Also a few Short-horn bulls 


W. F. HADLER, Titonka, lowa 


DUROCS 


FOR SALE 


Bred gilts, open gilts and fall boars. Most popular 
blood lines Write for prices and description. 


E. J. HAWKER, West Liberty, la. 


Sunny Hill Stock Farm 


Herd headed by the champion 
Duroc boar, 
] . . 
O’Brien Sensation 


A number of good fall boar pigs offered by O’Brien 
Sensation and Great Wonder | Am 


RIENFELD =. Moneta, lowa 

















for spring farrow al! gone. 

Am breeding a nice lot for 
August farrow 

Write me your wants 

If you wanta herd boar ora 
herd boar prospect, we bave 


them 
M. L. BALDWIN, Sibley, lowa 


Big fone Poland-Chinas 


Booking orders now for spring pigs, the 900 pound 
kind, backed by the Parrish guarantee, Par- 
rish’s Great Joe in service. — your wants to 


Mi. 8. PARRISH, R.F.D. II, Carbondale, tH. 


SPOTTED POL AND. C as mAs. 


SPOTTED 


POLAND CHINAS 


Fall gilte and 
This 
We 





Spring pigs for June shipment 
boars, also a few choice sows to farrow soon 
etock carries the best blood lines of the breed. 
can please you in quality and price. 


Geo. Morrison & Son, 


Spotted Polands 


Spring Pigs for June Shipment 
All are well spotted and have the right breeding, from 
my Spotted Sampson 103814 and other noted sires. 
Immuned, recorded and guaranteed to please. 


E. F. SWARTZENDRUBER, Versailles, Mo. 
For Sale. Booking order for spring pigs and have 
some fal) gilts for sale. If you want the best write 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Sale dates Sept, 32 
and Feb. 14. Shetieré Brenneman, Wellman, la. 


Batavia, lowa 





HAMPSHIRKES. 
HAMPSHIRE pigs of both sex. Best of breeding. 

Good size and plenty of bone. If 
looking for extra good Hampsbires, call or write. 
E. R. HEM, Selma, lowa. 


_HEREFOR Ds. 








HEREFORDS 


Thirty bulle for sale. Twenty-eeven 
are our own breeding. Among these are some 
very desirable specimen, eligible to be placed at 
the head of pure bred berds. All are rugged and 
deep fleshed, with heavy hind quarters and ¢ 
heads and borns. Our prices are moderate. 


ELLIS & C. W. BAILY, Marshalitewn, lowa. 














HEREFORDS fire! 2s ma 
Can furnish bulle tn- 
Will sell any number 


weanling calves to aged cows 
dividually or in numbers, 

of registered Herefords from one to one-hundred 
at a reasonable price Write or call @UW 
GLEASON, Mechanicsville, Lowa. 


) IGT 8 yr. old and six 2 yr. old 


4 reg. Hereford heifers, fine indi- 
viduals and fashion ably bred. Bred 
to Gudgel!l & Simpson herd bul), 


close-up Anxiety 4th all the way. 6 
yearling heifers also forsale. Fred 


Chaadier, R 7, Chariton, lowa. 











POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED 


SHORTHORNS 


Ihave for sale 15 to good young bred cows. 
Also a few bulls, including my herd bull Sultan Lad, 


p eon of Sultans Creed 
Chas. W. Woodroffe, Ft. Madison, la. la. 


POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS 


From 12 to 30 months old 
blood of Champion of Iowa and Roan 
Size, bone and quality. 


LS. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Size, bone and quality; from 6 toe 18 months old- 


Rich tn the 


White Wal! flower x13877-510836 and Haze! wood 119839. 

829038 head our herd. 

c. F. CHASK & SONS, Successor te Ira 
Chase @ Sons, Castana, 








DURBROC JERSEYS. 





Earl to Market— F ull Weight 


51 per cent of all hogs mar- 
keted in the United States in 
1918 were Duroc-Jerseys. 





Duroc-Jersey hogs have 

proved themselves in _cham- 
pionship shows as well as on 
the market. 


Duroc-Jersey hogs raise > large families and  ¢ on  wulehe quickly. They are hardy, easy feeding 


animals that mature at an early age, and are uniformly red in‘color. 
Write for our Free booklet “ Duroc-Jersey Hogs Are Prolitic and Profitable.” 


The National eemeee Record Association. Dept. 220 Peoria, Ill. 


The largest swine record association in the world— 12,000 members 
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SHOKTHORNS. 


SHORTHORNS 


15 Outstanding Registered Scotch 
Shorthorn Bulls 


from 10 to 20 months old for sale. Among them are 
Culmy Royal Star 84307, a red one bred by Carpenter 
& Ross; calved November 3, 1918. A roan by May. 
wailton Arrow; calved Nov. 4, 1918. A roan whose 
third dam was imported. A red Nonpareil); calved 
January 19,1919. The others are of good colors and 
and are good individuals. 


Prices Reasonable 


Write or come and seethem. They will pleas¢ 


P. H. LANAGHAN 


CHARLOTTE, IOWA 

















Pathfinder Fall Boars 


AND GILTS FORK SALE 
Boars and gilts sired by PROUD PATHFINDER, full 
brother to Putman's noted Great Pathfinder. In- 
cluded are a few sows bred for late litters. Also the 
promising berd boar, PATHFINDER'S PRINCE, by 
Pathfinder. Call or write 


R. F. SMYLIE, COLUMBUS JUNCTION, IOWA 














DUROC DALE 


Home of the phenomenal yearling Orion Sensation 332483, 
by Royal Sensation, dam Queen of Orione, by Joe Orion V. Booking sows for 
fall farrow. Also taking orders for spring boars of Apri! farrow 


Write me in regard to these 
J. C. CORKERY, <sihlapie FAIRBANK, IOWA 





Shadow Lawn 


SHORTHORNS 


Headed by Village Golden and Violet's Choice 
Red, white and roan bulls to offer from 10 to 15 
months old of the Wedding Gift, Princess Royal, 
Dainty Dame, Lancaster and Butterfly, Al! hich 
class berd bulls.; 


DUBES & OHLSON, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., iowa 


SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


We now have for sale from 30 to 40 SHORTHORN 
heifers of good Scutch pedigree. A few have calves 
at foot, but most of them are open heifers. Also 
some good bulls at moderate prices. If interested 
be sure and see what we bave to offer you. 


R. 0. Miller & Sons, Lucas, lowa 








LEFEBURE DUROCS 
Have Put Others At The Top, They Will You 


Fairfax, lowa 








ors A Lefebure Sons Company, : . 














_HAM (PSHIRES.— 


ew 


Try Silver's Hampshires [gy 


Hampshire breeding stock of all ages on hand. Sold under 
famous ‘‘Silver Guarantee.’’ Write for private sale lists. | 


WICKFIELD FARMS—F. F. SILVER, Prop’r 
BOX 77 GANTRIL, IOWA 


SHORTHOENS. 
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HENDERSON & SONS’ 


SHORTHORN SALE 


50 Head of good, honest ‘business cattle go in our first public auction 
at our farm between Paullina and Primghar, Ia., June 14. 
21 Bulls, 15 cows with calves at foot, 10 well along in calf and 5 open 
heifers. A number sell bred to our new Canadian bull Irvinedale 
Stamp, grandson of Gainford Marquis. He is worth coming to see. 


File your application for catalog. Address 





Archie Henderson & Sons, Paullina, lowa 























imp. Proud Marshal, 
imp. Royal Diamond, 
Choice Cumberland 2d 


Are the three cele- 
brated sires in service 
in our herd. The breed 
affords no better. The 
herd contsins 300 
head of outstanding 
cattle, 20 young bulls, 
including several 
herd headers, cows 
with calves, bred cows 
and heifers for sale 
Write us 


Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 


Stockport, Ia. 


Public Sale of High Glass Scotch Cattle 


== At Britt, la., 
June 22d 
= in the evening 


“si Sultan's Robin, 
Grandson of 
Whitehall Sul- 
tan and Imp. 
Cock Robin, 
and Proud Em- 
peror by Imp 
Proud Marshall, 


Proud Emperor at head of berd. 
Both are 


poh 
BEN G. STUDER, i pound oo Ree Apply for catalog ; WESLEY, IOWA 


USE A SHORTHORN BULL 


By doing so you will increase the weight of your cattle from two to three 
hundred pounds at maturity. One advantage of Shorthorns te that they finish 
| readily for the market at any age or may be carried along for a period in case 
} the market is not favorable, and continue to make gains and not lose finish. 

Week after week Shorthorns top the leading markets and show an excess of 
weight also, which is a double advantage. It pays to grow Shorthorn beef 
| 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSN., 13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ask for *“The Shorthorn in America” 








IMP. PROUD MARSHAL IMP. ROYAL DIAMOND 


















































VILLAGE STAMP 


by Imp. Villager, heads 
WAYSIDE SHORTHORNS 


A dozen good young bulis for sale—eight roans by 
Village Stamp, two reds by Silver Sultan, one by 
Type's Herald by Cumberland’s Type, Call or write 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, 


UPPERHILL STOCK FARM 


offers Scotch Shorthorn bulls from 6 to 24 months, « 
the Moss Rose, Roan Ribbon, Rosemary and 0 a 
Blossom families. Several are by our massive 
Roan Goods. They are good roans and dark reds, 
and in the pink of condition. Also a few open 
heifers and cows near calving and with calves, that 
are Scotch topped. Herd federal tested. Address 
either MATERN, WARD & GOETZ or L. A. MAT- 
ERN, Wesley, lowa. 


Buchanan Co. 


Shorthorn Breeders Association 


For sale at once one car load of Scotch 
and Scotch-Topped bulls, and two cars 
of cows and heifers priced to sell 


WwW. LLOYD aie i Secretary 


Independence lowa 


SGOTGH BULLS 


From Mondamin Farms. Reds, HRoans 
and Whites. Show Bulls. Herd 
Bulls, Farmer Bulls. 

We can ratisfy about ten men looking for good 
bulls; bulls that are serviceable. They are the get 
of Golden Sultan, Mondamin Supreme and Imp. 
Proud Marshal. The price will be found to fit the 

bull. Farm adjoining town. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., 


Shorthorn Bulls 


Yearlings and two year olds; reds, roans and whites, 
Choice breeding, Scotch and Scotch topped. Sired 
by Roan Cumberland 504648 and White Amateur 
632377. C. J. WELMINSON, Cummings. Ia. 


THE GENERAL FARMER'S COW 


5,000 to 10,000 Ibs. milk yearly and a good feeding 
calf from our milking Shorthorns. Free booklet, 
“Beef and Butter Profits. * 
COOK 4&4 COOK, 


lowa 











lowa 











Indepen dence, soe 

t linker by 
Maine Valley Shorthorns {i!!s¢° C0). 
heads our select herd of Scotch females. For sale 
now, six choice Scotch yearling bulls, reds and 
roans, sired by Silver Sultan and Scottish Secret 


Priced low if taken soon. Call or write. Lene H. 
Rollins, Central City. Ia. Suc. to Jordan & 


SCOTCH BULL 


One by Village Beau, others by Village Sultan 2d 
(a son of Village Beau); also one Orange B a 
cow and one cow by Count Augustus and b 

Curtiss. Address WALTER F. KUNZE, 
Cass County Lewis, lowa 


Walnut Lawn Shorthorns 


A special offering of 15 bulls of breeding ug 
Mostly reds, several roans. Scotch and 5 
topped breeding. Heavy boned, thick fleshed fe!!ows, 
priced to sell, 

J. H. DEHNER & SON, 











Cascade, lowa- 





For Sale Two Scotch Spor nor eee cus 


able age. : 
and breeding good. Colors red and roans. I 
quick sale $150 each. 


Jas, W. Darling, Esthery!!ie, 4% 








JERSEYS. 


ie 


~~ Serviceable Age 


Jersey Bulls 


Solid color, good type, with large authentics ted 
tests close up. Sired by a grandson of Oxford Lad 
Sired by a grandeon of Oxford Lad. Immediate sale 
Price $100.00 each F 


E. S. & HE. BUFFUM, Le Roy, lowa 














